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THE PRELUDE. 

THE DEATH OP WENDELL PHILLIPS. 

Whom God crowns, let no man try to discrown. There lies 
dead on his shield in yonder street an unsullied soldier of un- 
popular reform, a spotlessly disinterested champion of the op- 
pressed, the foremost orator of the English-speaking world in 
recent years, the largest and latest, let us hope not t]ie last, 
of the Puritans, a servant of the Most High God, a man on 
the altar of whose heart the coa}s of fire were kindled by a 
breath from the Divine justice and tenderness. Wendell 
Phillips has gone, doubtless, to an incalculably great reward. 
He is with Garrison, and Sumner, and Lincoln now. He is 
in the company of Wilberforce and Clarkson. He has met 
Phocion, and Aristides, and Demosthenes, and Scipio, and 
the Roman Gracchi, and Howard, and John Brown, and 
Toussiant L'Ouverture. He is with Milton, and Cromwell, 
and Hampden, and Vane, and the Covenanters, and Pilgrim 
Fathers, and all the host of martyrs, who, in every century, 
have laid down their lives that the dolorous and accursed ages 
might a little change their course. With the approval of this 
company, what cares he for our praise or blame ? He cared 
little for it in life. Fifty years hence history will not ask 
what Boston thinks of Wendell Phillips, but rather what he 
thought of Boston. We cannot crown him, the memory of 
his career crowns our civilisation 

There are three periods in Mr. Phillips's life — preparation, 
struggle, victory. His preparation extended from his birth, or 
rather from some generations before it — for he inherited an- 
cestral merit of the highest type — to the Boston mob of 1835. 
This period included his boyhood in the historic streets of 
Boston ; his education in a cultured home, and Boston schools, 
and Harvard University ; his study of the law, and initial, re- 
luctant practice of it. His struggle lasted thirty years, from 
1835 to 1865 — that is, from the time when he saw Mr. Garrisoi 
in danger of being murdered in your streets for anti-slavery 
opinions, to the day when it pleased Almighty Providence to 
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eradicate slavery from our nation. His victory was in the last 
nineteen years of his life, in which he walked among us, not 
without occupation, indeed, hut with his great purpose so 
thoroughly accomplished that he seemed lonely in his trium- 
phant and peaceful days. 

This orator has no official position. Not the legislator's 
chair, not the pulpit, not the professor's or editor's seat, only the 
platform was open to him ; no adventitious aids account for his 
influence. Remember that Mr. Phillips was never in the em- 
ployment of State, or Church, or school. He never sought 
with any genuineness of zeaJ, I think never with full purpose, 
any place within the gift of the people. He was a candidate 
once for the governorship of Massachusetts ; but he said he did 
not wish to be in the governor's chair. He used his candidacy 
as a weapon of agitation. A simple citizen all his days, with- 
out more wealth than was necessary to secure his independence 
of position, and with no business relations worth mentioning, 
his character and eloquence alone explain his place in history. 

Is it not fair to assert that, without the forty years of this 
reformer's influence from the platform, our civilisation might 
possibly have sunk so low Jis to make a compromise with 
slavery? You affirm that slavery was not abolished in his 
way, that he was a disunionist for years, and that, perhaps the 
bitterness of his attack on human bondage precipitated the 
conflict between the North and the South. I maintain that 
slavery was abolished in Mr. Phillips's way; for, after 1861, he 
was a defender of the Union and of all the great measures of the 
North in the period of the war and of reconstruction. But, as 
to the preceding period, are you sure that, if the brilliancy of 
his oratory, the intensity of his moral convictions, the weight 
of his conscience had not been thrown into the scale, we should 
have been ready when secession showed its head to crush it ? 
Are you certain that the Statesmen who were safe men, would 
have brought us into that posture of soul in which such a 
degree of courage and insight became possible as to make the 
sacrifices of our War practicable by the will of the masses ? 

Mr. Phillips's ideal of his own life can be seen best in what 
he said of the platform : '* We have four sources of education 
in this country," was one of his famous remarks ; " talk, litera- 
ture, government, religion. The lyceum makes one of the 
most important elements in each. It is a church without a 
creed and with a constant rotation of clergymen. It teaches 
closer ethics than the pulpit.'* Forty years and nearly forty - 



* Speeches and Lectures, p. 240. 
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five this orator, unmatched on either side the sea, passed to and 
fro across the breadth of our continent, weaving together the 
sentiments of our great commonwealths into opposition to 
human bondage. It is sometimes said that ^Wesley and Whitefield, 
moving up and down the Atlantic coast as shuttles, wove together 
the sentimenis of the thirteen colonies, and made union possible 
by creating a national spirit. We have no national daily journals^ 
but we have national orators, men whose words are heard from 
Plymouth Rock to Golden Gate ; and it is on a few men who 
reach the whole nation that we must depend for the unification of 
sentiment in great crises. It is true, the press echoes itself, and 
so fills the land, and on the highest matters is substantially a 
unit ; but sometimes the press is not as courageous as the plat- 
form. In most great crises of unpopular reform, the platform 
takes the initiative. Especially in the anti-slavery contest was 
it notoriously true that the abolitionists' platform was vastly in 
advance of the press and of the pulpit. It was Mr. Phillips's 
oratory, as I think, which imparted, more than any other weapon 
in the hands of one man, anti-slavery zeal to the North, and 
gave to the commonwealths which resisted the rebellion such 
moral preparation as made their victory in the Civil War 
possible. With all the mistakes of the abolitionists, I believe 
that without them — ^nay, without this one leader of them — 
it is entirely possible that we might have lacked the courage 
necessary for the maintaioance of the Union. Take away 
the career of the abolitionists, or even of this one man 
who led them, from American history, and it is quite 
possible that the union of the American Republic might have 
been destroyed. It is not too much to assert that but for the 
career of this man, who was almost a martyr, our liberty and 
union might to-day be in the jaws of the monster of slavery, 
His darts were cast cunong the earliest at this dragon, and I 
believe that none pierced more nearly to the vital parts. Cer- 
tainly no man was more hated in the Gulf States than he, not 
even Mr. Garrison. His brilliancy drew to him secret intel- 
lectual support from the educated classes. The young men in 
the colleges were dazzled by Mr. Phillips's eloquence, as they 
were not usually by Mr. Garrison's. It is true that Mr 
Phillips always placed Mr. Garrison at the front ; and it is not 
for us lightly to differ from his judgment, which, undoubtedly, 
was an honest one, and not the result of mere modesty. ^^^ 
PhillipB was but a young man when Mr. Garrison was mobbed 
in Boston ; and it was the sight of the mischief about to be 
done to the older person that brought the younger to his side. 
Nevertheless, as an incitement to the nation at large, Mr 
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Phillips, according to my conviction, has been quite as effective 
a spark of divine fire. as Mr. Garrison. It was Mr. Phillips, 
quite as much as Mr. Garrison, who, in the long course of the 
anti slavery discussion, put a soul beneath the ribs of our 
death. 

Mr. Phillips was bom in 1811. He joined the anti-slavery 
society in 1886; but his real membership in the anti-slavery 
ranks began from the time in which he saw Garrison mobbed in 
1885. He became a supporter of the Union in his fiftieth 
jear, 1861, and in that very year was himself mobbed in this 
•city. He was twenty- six years old when he delivered his 
famous address at Fanueil Hall, on the murder of Lovejoy. 
He was seventy-three years old at his death. It may be said 
that from 1887 to his last hour he was a pillar of fire, through 
which God looked in the morning watch of better ages to 
come and troubled the host of his enemies and took off their 
chariot wheels. 

Is it said that Mr. Phillips, after the victory of the great 
reform, the support of which was the chief object of his life, 
lost his occupation ? Is it feared that he did not understand 
the new and more complicated public issues to which he gave 
•attention ? Slavery was a simple question, it has been affirmed, 
and labour reform, the topic of socialism, or of cotnmunism 
and of nihilism, are intricate matters. Did Mr. Phillips 
deserve this criticism ? I hold that he had many other objects 
ihan the promotion of the anti- slavery cause. Here are twelve 
topics of reform which he discussed nearly all bis life : Anti- 
slavery, woman's rights, temperance legislation, total abstinence, 
municipal misgovemment, the care of the insane, the Indian 
question, the Chinese question, labour and capital, finance, 
•oppressed foreign nationalities, corruptions of the political party 
in power. Who does not recollect his chief opinions on all 
these themes? Is that a correct perspective which makes a 
division between his life before the war and that after it, and 
affirms that his final years showed a decline in his power of 
grasping great themes effectively and in the inteUectual worth 
of his advocacy? I hold that the temperance reform is a 
simple issue, and that Mr. Phillips had very nearly complete 
mastery of it Who had a greater mastery ? If Providence 
xsrowned his opinions on the topic of anti-slavery, are you sure 
that Providence may not at last crown his opinions on the 
topic of the temperance reform ? You thought him a fanatic 
on slavery ; but history justified him. Although myself unable 
to advocate as advanced views as he held concerning woman's 
rights, I am not here to cast reproach on his record. I do 
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not care to obliterate anything he did on that theme. I believe 
the cause of woman's rights to be, on the whole, a simple issue, 
and I do not doubt that Mr. PhiUips studied it as carefully as 
he did the anti- slavery agitation. Municipal misgovemment 
he discussed most acutely. Although, on that theme, we as 
yet are only at the commencement of a great contest that un- 
doubtedly will occupy a large place in our political future, he- 
has threaded a needle which reformers may well use to 
sew up the garments of our shame. I am willing to 
commit to the care of his great memory the Indian question 
and the Chinese. In his advanced years, he could not, of 
course, on this latter topic, go into prolonged agitation ; 
but he has put himself on record as unlS^inchingly opposed to 
the provincial and barbaric views of the Pacific Coast. Three 
million freed men weep for him to-day. The oppressed peasants 
in Ireland and Russia know he was their friend. He deserves 
a monument at Dublin and St Petersburg, as well as at Charles- 
ton and New Orleans. His form should stand in bronze at the 
Golden Gate as well as at the side of Plymouth Rock. 

Let those who say Mr. Phillips did not understand the topic 
of labour and capital wait fifty years until Macaulay's Htlns and 
Vandals appear on this continent, and then ask whether Wen- 
dell Phillips tmderstood the necessities of the case. He was 
too radical a friend of the working man you think? He was 
an American. He helped to established the Massachusetts 
Bureau of Statistics, which has been imitated in many a common- 
wealth. No man's advice was more often sought than his by 
legislative committees, on topics of industrial reform. He was 
really one of the most cautious experimenters on the whole 
topic of labour and capital He collected facts, he organised 
public effort in Massachusetts in such a way as to bring the 
real state of the case as to the working men before the people. 
Every factory child had in him a tender guardian. It is the 
most bitter calumny which calls him a friend of assassins, a sup- 
porter of regicides. He has uttered strong words on the duty of 
resisting tyrants, much stronger than many of us would justify. 
But you must remember his talent for invective. We must 
not think that, as cool policy, he would justify the assassination 
of an Emperor of Russia. He was only beginning the discus- 
sion of the vast topic of labour and capital. It is far too mudfi 
to assert that he did not understand it^ or that he misled public 
sentiment concerning it. It is true that, on the topic of finance 
his opinions seemed to the vast majority of his friends to be 
erroneous ; if I may venture to state the fact, I found them not 
only erroneous but absurd. Nevertheless, I do not feel my- 
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self at all competent to affinn that Mr. Phillips did not under- 
stand this subject. It is altogether possible that I do not 
He certainly had a right, in the name of his great career, 
to put forward very singular opinions and ask attention for 
them, and leave them to the verdict of time. We must not 
say that he was a tyro on this subject because his views did not 
coincide with ours. There was a day when we thought him a. 
tyro on the topic of anti-slavery. As to the corruptions of the 
political party in power, do you say that he struck hands with 
demagogues? You said so on other topics earlier in his. 
career, and yet you justify now many of the most extreme 
propositions he then defended. Let it not be forgotten that 
Mr. Phillips, in defending political movements most of us do- 
not indorse, said that they were also supported by many very 
bad elements. He did not overlook the fact that what he 
believed to be the cause of the working man drew to its support 
evil forces. I admit that he kept queer company, but not that 
be was blind to the fact. He thought the corruptions of 
political parties in power should be exposed and extirpated 
even at the expense of a certain amount of alliance with 
questionable elements in political warfare. 

It is palpable injustice to Mr. Phillips's memory to emphasize 
a few topics on which most of his friends disagreed widi him, 
and forget the vast reforms on which his opinions, once ^scouted 
as utterly fanatical, have been justified by Almighty Providence 
itself. Here, at the edge of his open grave, let us look upon 
the crown which history has put on the head of this censor 
. of his age, and remember that nearly every great reformer has 
made a few mistakes. Edmund Burke, in his last years, 
assailed the French Revolution in a style considered morbid, 
almost insane. People thought Edmund Burke had lost his. 
balance of mind. A sensitive oratorical soul, it was said that he 
fell into the faults of the oratorical temperament Do editors 
have no faults ? Are there no mistakes natural to the jour- 
nalistic temperament ? If editors were obliged to stand out 
personally before their readers, and make themselves responsible 
for all their assertions ; if the devious course of many a leading 
newqmper could be watched from year to year, without its 
mask of irresponsible anonymousness, should we not find it as 
.easy to rake up a record against a great journal as against a 
great orator? 

No doubt this orator's marvellous power of invective often 
led him into a vigour of speech almost inconsistent with the 
patrician courtesy which was a part of his being. He was a 
reformer in the press of battle. He spoke as one who is. 
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obliged to command attention by tiie boldest exposure of the 
errors of his opponents. *' Men blame us/' he says, *^ for the 
bitterness of our language, the personality of our attacks. It 
results from our position. The great mass of the people will 
never be made to stay and argue a long question. They must 
be made to feel it through the hides of their idols. It is on 
this principle that every great reform must take for its text 
the mistakes of great men. God gives us great scoundrels for 
texts to anti-slavery sermons." Respectability said to Mr. 
Phillips : " You shall not have a hearing." Whereupon he 
let fly the silver arrows of criticism of a Webster and a Seward, 
and obtained a hearing by smiting the idols of respectibility. 
His criticisms of public men contain no personal malice. Many 
of them history has justified. 

My conviction is that most of the newspapers that have 
criticised Mr. Phillips have been at fault in matters of fact 
oftener than be was in proportion to the number of times 
they have spoken. On the edges of his argument, speaking 
in the heat of debate, he might now and then let drop a 
statement that would not bear the microscope and scalpel. 
But in the central ground of his discussion, on points essen- 
tial to his argument, he was not only accurate, but vitally sound. 
He knew how to choose facts that would cut and burn, and 
to make an impression that God could indorse. This is a kind 
of insight not too often possessed on the platform ; and when 
it is possessed, the courage to use it does not always go with it. • 

Mr. Phillips's oratory, as a general verdict of the best 
judges seems to assert^ is not equalled by that of any one now 
living. John Bright is commonly spoken of in England as 
the foremost orator of the British islands. His power of 
invective is not equal to that of Mr. Phillips. The idiomatic 
grace, clearness and beauty of his style may, perhaps, be as 
remarkable as the corresponding trait in the language of the 
Boston orator ; but there is not as much incisiveness, not as 
much divine Are in the periods of John Bright as in those of 
Phillips. There are not as many epigrammatic passages, not 
as many historic allusions illuminating each theme in hand, not 
as much classical learning. John Bright, indeed, would not 
claim to be Mr. Phillips's equal in classical training or in 
experience before popular audiences. Mr. Bright is a parlia- 
mentarian ; he is a popular orator also ; and in the combina- 
tion of these two careers has excelled Mr. Phillips because 
his field has been broader. As a parliamentarian Mr. Bright 

* '* Speeches and Lectures,** p« 48. 
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is, of course, superior to Mr. Phillips, but perhaps not to what 
Mr. Phillips would have been with a parliamentary opportunity 
equal to Mr. Bright's. On the whole we may pronounce the 
book of '< Speeches and Lectures," by Mr. Phillips, to be 
the most suggestive contribution that has been Hiade to the 
American oratory records since the death of Daniel Webster. 
It IB a lofty estimate which places this contribution in the 
scale of value above Mr. Everett's or Mr. Sumner's. Let us 
mention all the great orators with due honour ; but when we 
ask for the noblest thing in oratory we must speak of God in 
man : and what orator had in him more of God than this anti- 
slavery reformer % 

Quintilian says that extemporaneous speech is the top and 
radiance of all eloquence. Mr Phillips was an extemporaneous 
speaker of the most finished meiit. There are four ways of 
speaking — written, extemporaneous, memoriter and mixed. You 
may write everything or write nothing. You may memorize 
matter or words, or both. You may combine these methods in 
such a manner as to secure the chief advantages of each. The 
mixed method was Mr. Phillips's mode when he could choose 
his own way of preparation, and this method is undoubtedly 
the best of ^e four for such effects as he wished to produce. 

He was always a gentleman. He always spoke as at once 
a cultured person and a popular orator. There was nothing 
prim and stiff about him, and yet there was nothing careless. 
He was very far on the one hand from having a pomp or a 
stateliness which repelled people. He was very far, on the 
other, from talking down to the people. Some of the most 
subtly important of his oratorical maxims appear in these 
sentences of his in a letter of 1868 to a college student : ^* I 
think practice with all kinds of audiences the best teacher you 
can have in public speaking. Think out your subjects care- 
fully. Bead all you can relative to them. Fill your mind, 
and then talk simply and naturally to an audience. Forget 
altogether that you are to make a speech, or that you are 
making one. Absorb yourself into the idea that you are to 
strike a blow, carry out a purpose, effect an object, recom> 
mend a plan ; then, having forgotten yourself, you will bo 
likelier to do your best for your purpose. Study the class of 
books your mind likes. When you go outside of this rule, 
study those which give you facts on your chosen subjects, and 
those which you find most suggestive. Remember to talk up 
to your audience, and not down to it. The commonest audience 
can relish the best thing you can say, if you know how to say 
it properly. Be simple ; be in earnest." 
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But you say that, after all, Mr. Phillips was not a logician. 
The seer is the logician who melts his logic in the fire of his 
emotion, and Mr. Phillips in oratory was a setir. His epigrams, 
his historical allusions, his anecdotes, his powerful passages 
of inyective are often arguments on fire. Whoever wishes to 
form himself on the best model of popular eloquence that 
America has yet given to the world — except only the best 
passages of Patrick Henry and the immortal address of Lin- 
coln at Gettysburg — ^must spend days and nights on what poor 
remnants we have left of Mr. Phillips's anti-slavery orations 
and speeches. Here are coals of fire lit by the breath of God. 
Let young men come to this altar and light their torcheg 
and carry them out into the dark places of our civilisa- 
tion. 

Boston mobbed Wendell Phillips. Let this city now 
proudly, reverently, and yet. penitently, build his monument. 
^I^ckines said that the character of a city is determined by 
the character of the men it crowns. This American reformer*^ 
hands were clean from any stain of gold. He did not love 
place or pelf. It was to plain living and high thinking that 
he consecrated his life. His gains were given away in silent 
philanthropy. It is certain that the last person whose interest 
he thought of was himself. That unspeakably sacred relation 
of his to an invalid wife — how dare we name it in public over 
this open grave except as we look into the coffin through tears f 
More than once he said : " She was my inspiration." Was 
this the chief secret of his power? This man almost never 
unveiled to mortal gaze the holy of holies of his spirit, in 
which he dwelt alone with God. He said at Theodore Parker's^ 
funeral : '^ Mine is not Parker's faith. Mine is the old faith 
of New England. I heard the authoress of the ' Battle Hymn 
of the Republic ' say last night to a hushed assembly : * Wendell 
Phillips 'was orthodox of the orthodox.'" He would not wor- 
ship with the churches of Boston, but, in the darkest days of 
the struggle with slavery, he and some of those who were most 
nearly of his own heart, were accustomed to meet on the 
Sabbath in private homes to observe the holy service of the 
Lord's Supper. The faith of this servant of humanity was not 
a creed merely, but a life. •* Blessed are the dead who die in 
the Lord ; for they rest from their labours and their works do 
follow them." In this career the faith explains the works. 
By birth an aristocrat, by conviction a democrat, by faith a 
theocrat, Wendell Phillips was by Christian necessity a re- 
former. Let us look into our own duties through the lenses 
of these tears. We all are passing to the majority of souls. 
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Lincoln, Sumner, Garrison, Emerson, Phillips have gone — 
and we are going ! G-od grant that we who are alive may sell 
our existence as dearly as this holy soul did his ! 

Hamanity sweeps onward. Where to*day the martyrs stand, 
On the morrow crouches Jadas, with the silyer in his hand ; 
Far in front the cross stands ready, and the crackling fagots bum, 
Whiie the hooting mob of yesterday in silent awe retnm 
To gather np the scattered ashes' into history's golden nm. 

QUESTIONS. 

After full deliberation, I have resolved to be audacious 
enough to agree to answer several written questions each Mon- 
day on this platform. The replies must be very brief; for 
this interlude is intended to occupy only ten minutes. I do 
not agree to answer at any one lecture more than twelve ques- 
tions. I beg you to put written inquiries into the question 
box at the door, or send them to the platform, or give them to 
any of the ushers or any of the managers of the Monday 
Lectureship. They will all receive attention, as will those 
which I receive on lecture tours, East and West. The ques- 
tions must be free from personalities and on topics of public 
importance, and within the usual lines followed by the Monday 
Lectureship. Toward the close of the course I expect to ask 
the committee to take the questions I have not selected, and 
select for me those which they think should be answered by 
way of a postlude, or otherwise. 

1. " Wkat are the prospects of constitutional prohibition in the 
Western States r 

I have come from three months' travel as a lecturer in the 
Mississippi Valley, and standing here in the commonwealth of 
the East so near to great and corrupt cities, I feel much like 
a barbarian on the topic of constitutional prohibition. One 
hardly dares lift up his head or voice or heart for that reform 
in Boston or New York or Philadelphia ; and yet on Ihe 
prairies of Iowa and Kansas, and even on the fatlands of the 
new mother of presidents — Ohio — it is very easy to stand erect 
on this theme. The West is immensely in advance of us in 
the advocacy of strong measures of temperance legislation. It 
6eems to be thought here in some circles, commonly called 
religious, that we must not advocate a reform until we are 
«ure it can succeed to-morrow. I am willing to advocate a 
reform if I see fair prospects for its success next week 
or next year. Constitutional prohibition is a rising tide, 
and has already submerged Slansas and Iowa and very 
nearly Ohio. There have been twenty months of consti- 
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tutional prohibition in Kansas, and lately fall reports have 
been received from sixty-six out of eighty- one counties in 
that state as to its operation. In these the number of saloons 
has been reduced from 708 to 313. More than half of the 
latter are in the corrupt town of Leavensworth. In 41 
<;ounties of Kansas there is not one saloon. In the district 
courts there have been 460 cases against liquor sellers tried, 
resulting in 351 convictions, or five out of seven. In the 
justice courts there were 378 convictions out of 572 cases, 
three out of four. The fines have amounted to 95,000 
dollars, and 81 saloon-keepers have been imprisoned. In 51 
counties prohibition is reported as growing in favour, in seven 
•as growing weaker, and in eight as at a standstill (see New 
York Independent for January 31st). In Iowa, after a heated 
political canvass, prohibition in its constitutional form has 
•carried the state. I regard constitutional prohibition as merely 
4i form of local option. J pity the man who is so benighted and 
belated as not to think the people have a right to local option on 
the topic of temperance. la Iowa the party which rules the 
^tate has one of the noblest mottoes that any political contest 
has recently thrown before the people. I found it impossible to 
<quote that motto to any audience that I saw in that common- 
wealth without calling out a storm of applause. It is a motto 
which I hope will yet become national : " A school-house on 
-every hill and no saloon in the valley." 

2. « What are the needs of Alaska f* 

Laws, missionaries, schools. The sun first, you may 
think ; but the isothermal line which runs through Sitka 
passes through Lake Superior. Up to within a few weeks 
Alaska had no governor, no schools, no laws for the making of 
contracts or the collection of debts. After sixteen years' cruel 
delay, the last intelligence is that the laws of Oregon have been 
•extended over the frozen foundling that has been wailing so 
long without a covering on our North Pacific threshold. 

3. "/« not the influence of the Brahma Somaj in India really 
JiostiU in its spirit to Christian missions f 

Yes and no. The destructive work of the Brahmo Somaj 
IS favourable to Christian missions. The constructive work is 
favourable or unfavourable, according to the character of the 
particular branch of the Brahmo Somaj of which you may be 
speaking. There are three great societies known as the Brahmo 
Somaj — one of them the original society ; the second the pro- 
igressive, led by Keshub Chunder Sen; and the other the 
i>opular universal Somaj. Except in the progressive branch, 
the work of the Brahmo Somaj is little above the level of an 
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icy Socianistic form of theism. In the progressive Brahmo 
Somaj Socinianism is heatecL Theism was a divine flame in 
the soul of Keshub Chunder Sen. Such a form of theism as 
he held I believe to be very useful in its destructive effect a& 
against caste and materialism and child marriages, but^ if not 
developed into pure Christianity, a hindrance to missions, just 
as the preaching of devout Socinianism in India would be a 
hiodrance ; and the more fervent the preaching the greater the 
hindrance. It was hoped, however, that Keshub Chunder Sen 
was approaching Christianity more nearly every year. Out of 
spiritual fervour like his would be naturidly developed the sense 
of a need which only Christianity can satisfy. 

4. '^ Is there any substantial religious advantage in the Brahmo- 
Somaj f except in the relation of its work to social amelioration T 

I believe there is a vast religious advantage in devout theism, 
even if you go no further. But if theism degenerate into 
deism and this into agnosticism, I am not certain that it is 
better than the loftiest and purest paganism. Kesub Chunder 
Sen found Martineau and Channing and Parker too cold to 
satisfy his highest moods. 

5. " What is to be expected in the matter of Australian con- 
federation ?" 

That all the islands south of the Equator will ultimately be- 
long to a system of British states in Australasia. An immense 
revolution is going forward imder the Southern Cross and it^ 
well worth the attention of statesmen and philanthropists. 

6. " Has the day of prayer for colleges gone out of fashion V* 
Not in the highest places of our cvdture. President McCosh 

says that there is very little skepticism at Princeton ; for there 
science and religion are married. I believe that the colleges 
of the land are to-day not in as devout a condition as they have 
been often since the opening of the century, but that on the* 
whole the foremost colleges are not in a condition that ought to- 
alarm us in contrast with their past state. The proportion of 
college students to our whole population has doubled since 1 830. 

7. ** Which is the foremost of the German universities as a 
theological centre ?** 

With great respect for Evangelical Halle and Berlin, I should 
say Leipsic 

8. " What is the position of this foremast of German religious 
centres on the topic of probation after death V 

I can answer this question only by reading you the opinions 
of the foremost systematic theologian of Leipsic, Professor- 
Luthardt. I am able to give a brief reply ; for I hold in my 
hand his famous volume entitled ^' The Saving Truths of 
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OhristiaiLity/' I beg leave to call your most serious attention 
to these words, representing, as I suppose, the foremost evan- 
gelical culture of German theological circles : 

" We may deceive men, we may delude ourselves, but in 
God's presence every deception vanishes and all self-delusion 
ceases. 

'^ Who will be able to bear the presence of God, the presence 
of inflexible truth? Only they who have here become the 
friends of God ; for the great distinction will be between those 
who have been His friends and those who have lived without 
Him. But this is decided in this life. * It is appointed unto all 
men once to die, but after this the judgment' (Heb. ix. 27). 
That is to say : the decision takes place in this life. We are not 
to comfort ourselves with the hope of being able to retrieve there 
what we have neglected here. The very purpose for which this 
life in the flesh is bestowed upon us is that our lot may be 
therein decided. The design of the manifold trials and duties 
of this life is that through them and in them we may seek 
and find God. Though the moral consciousness of a man 
may seem to have been ever so slightly developed^ though the 
life of an individual mxiy have been passed in ever so dream- 
like a' manner, there is still that in the d^ths of every Tnans 
heart which is decisive. It is the fact whether God has or 
has not been the portion of his soul which will determine 
his eternal lot ; for he who has not found communion with God 
here, will not attain it there, ^^ * 

9. " What are the prospects of the New Departure V^ 

The New Departure is an old failure. The history of 
the Broad Church in Europe has been one of spiritual barren- 



If a great revival occurs in the American churches, the 
prospect of Broad Church latitudinarian theology will be ex- 
ceedingly poor. In a torpid, chilled, Uberalistic state of the 
churches these prospects might be good. Professor Hodge asks, 
significantly : ^* Where are the revivalists and the missionaries 
of the New Departure ?" 

Of the seven theological seminaries of the Congregational 
denomination in the United States, that one (and there is but 
one) which lies imder suspicion of favouring the New De- 
parture has the least number of students in proportion to the 
number of its instructors. According to the official statement 
in the *' Congregational Year Book for. 1884,*' which I hold in 
my hand, there were in 1882 and 1883 twelve prof essors at 

• Luthardt : « The Saving Truths of Chriatianity," p. 300. 
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Andover Theological Seminary, and a total of but 25 students. 
Meanwhile, Chicago Theological Seminary had 7 theological 
professors and 43 students ; Hartford, 7 professors and 4$ 
students ; Oberlin, 7 professors and 40 students ; Yale, 7 
professors and 94 students. Lord Bacon said that the best 
materials for prophecy are the unforced opinions of young men. 

There is reason to believe that a few, and but a few persons 
are engaged in a vigorous attempt, as yet largely secret, to 
commit the Gongregationalist body to a creed consistent with 
the hypothesis of probation after death, or with the toleration 
of the assumption that the issues of the final judgment are 
not determined by the deeds done in the body. One of the 
foremost editors favoring the New Departure is believed to be 
an annihilationist, and to be labouring for the adoption of such 
a creed as may harmonize with the exegetical lunacy of this 
position, just now a passing fashion in certain circles among 
Congregationalists in England. 

10. " Why has Professor Park's pamphlet on the Associated 
creed of Andover Theological Seminary not been answered ?" 

Because it is unanswerable. Even Professor Hodge, of 
Princeton, publishes the opinion that this argument on the 
legal aspects of the Andover controversy is wholly irrefutable. 
He says the readibg of it is an education. This opinion pre- 
vails widely among the most powerful minds inside the denom- 
ination and outside of it, East and West Grave legal opinion 
is disturbed by even the suspicion of malfeasance in the ad- 
ministration of trusts, and is made indignant wherever there is 
proof of it. Philanthropic opinion is in the same attitude. 
Every endowed institution in the land is concerned in having 
trusts administered strictly according to legal and moral obli- 
gation. Who will give bequests if it cannot be known what 
will become of them 1 The evasiveness of Professor Park's 
opponents in this discussion is natural, but suicidaL 
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THE LECTUEE. 
DO WE NEED A NEW THE0L0GY9 

Only a saving theology is . worth saving. The final 
theology of the world will be written by the iron 
finger of the law of the survival of the fittest. Perhaps 
this stern instrument has traced many legible syllables 
already. In the wide field of the Christian contest with 
unbelief, what are the positions that have seen battle but 
not defeat ? In the struggle for existence, what theological 
propositions have approved themselves age after age in the 
presence of self-evident truth ? What forms of faith and prac- 
tice, generation after generation, have satisfied the depths 
of the human conscience, when it is the most thoroughly 
enlightened and aroused ? I hope that I am progressive ; 
I know that I am conservative ; my wish is to be both 
. progressive and conservative in theology as in everything 
else. Do we need a New Theology ? What shall be the 
New Theology ? What are the tests of progress in theology ? 
Who shall lead the New Theology ? If we were to sweep 
away the past as so much obstruction, and deliver ourselves 
from all allegiance to creeds or ecclesiastical organizations 
and determine anew what to believe as to religious truth 
how should we construct a theology ? 

I. On what facts may legitimate demands for a New 
Theology he founded ? 

Do not be startled if I admit that there are facts justify- 
ing a call for a readjustment of several theological doctrines. 
I shall ask in a moment what are the fancies on which 
illegitimate demands for a New Theology have been based 
Allow me first to name the circumstances, which, at the 
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present hour of history, so near the opening of the twentieth 
century, appear to me to call for a theology in some par- 
ticulars new, not perhaps in its central positions, but in 
many of the forms of its expression. 

1. The providential necessity of choosing now a religion 
not for one sect or nation only, but for the whole world. 

2. The advance of the study of comparative religion. 

3. The progress of Biblical criticism. 

4. The appearance of a Eevised Version of the Old and 
New Testament in the most important language now 
spoken. 

5. The growth of self-government in the Church, and of 
the free exercise of the right of private judgment among 
the masses of Christian and non-Christian populations. 

6. The universal demand for the application of the 
scientific method of definition, and induction to all topics, 
however sacred. 

7. The progress of the physcial sciences. 

8. The advance of psychological and ethical science. 

9. The alleged existence of modem evidence of the super- 
natural. 

10. The recent triumphs of Christian scholarship in the 
field of research as to the proofs of the historic reality of 
miracles recorded in the New Testament Scriptures. 

11. A growing demand for the application to theology 
of those tests of truth which are supplied by the spiritual 
and intuitive faculties and the regenerated conscience, in 
distinction from the logical power. 

12. The necessity of making theology a balanced system, 
not fractional but integral, in both its methods of research 
and it inculcations. 

13. The aggressiveness of materialistic and agnostic 
philosophies. 

14. The decadence of strife within the Church as to 
many points on which sectarian divisions have existed. 

15. The growing tendency among evangelical bodies to 
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unite their forces in aggressive religious work and to 
emphaiiize the hidden half of Christian unity. 

16. The certainty that Christian faith and practice have 
not yet been lifted into entire harmony with the tone of 
the Christian Scriptures, and that the work most needed 
in the Church at large to-day is the Christianization of 
Christianity. 

In this course of lectures I begin precisely where it was 
my fortune to close in the last course, and assume now 
only what I hope was proved then, that the whole world 
is henceforth to be permeated by its best thought, and that 
there are and can be no foreign lands. 

The most impressive secular circumstance calling for a 
readjustment of theological doctrines, or a reform of the 
statement of many of them, is the fact that we must now 
•choose a theology not for ourselves only but for the world. 
Whatever masters the Occident in theology and philo- 
sophy win master the Orient. Whatever succeeds under 
the Nothem Bear will succeed under the Southern Cross. 
Whatever really establishes itseK on the basis of sufficient 
reasons on the Ehitie, the Elbe, or the Thames, will estab- 
lish itself first or last on the banks of the Hudson and the 
Mississippi, the Hoangho, the Indus and the Ganges. 

Meanwhile let us not forget that what can appear so to 
estabKsh itself will for a time gain wide currency. Nothing 
.great can now be done in a comer. The modem world has 
no comers. Japan is nearer to us than England was until 
the last generation. The works of the foremost rationalists 
are being introduced into the college courses of Japan and 
India, and even of Australia. It has become one of the 
most pressing exigencies of our time to decide whether the 
highest regions of culture shall be given over to rationalism 
or to Christianity, in reorganized herniit nations. This 
question ought to be decided within the next half century. 
Infidelity will have conquered the universily life of India 
and Japan before that time in such a way as to hold it for 
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perhaps a long period if Christianity does not occupy the 
new jSeld speedily. 

In this presence I need not dwell on the facts that every 
man now thinks in theology for himself, that every en- 
lightened mind demands the application of the scientific 
method to all subjects^ that there has been made within 
fifty years a really large addition to our knowledge in the 
department of Biblical criticism, that no one system of 
theology can claim to be a perfectly balanced scheme of 
thought, and that there is a growing spirit of Christian 
unity. Perhaps the time has come for us to gain some- 
thing by re-adjustment, not so much of our doctrineSi as- 
of the form of their expression. In this course of lecturer 
I mean to hold that question open, not because, in the 
depths of my soul, any doubt exists as to scholarly theo- 
logical positions, for no such doubt is there> but because I 
wish to awaken attention to the demand now heard in so 
many quarters for a New Theology, and to make use of 
that demand for the loftiest purposes of religious reform. 

II. For what purposes have illegitimate demands for a 
Neto Theology been made ? 

If I misted^e not, I shall offend many by reading this- 
list of fancies ; for it contains a description of some of the 
most mischeivous portions of religious agitation in our day. 
A New Theology has been and is, but ought never to ber 
denwnded — 

1. To make religion easy and fashionable, and lessen 
the breadth of the distinction between the Church and the- 
world. 

2. To satisfy the demands of state churches nominally^ 
including the whole population to which they minister,, 
whether Christian or non-Christian. 

3. To effect a multitudinist union of belieyers and un- 
believers. 

4 To advance merely denominational and sectarian 
ideas. 
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5. To gratify the idiosyucracies of one-sided and narrow 
minds, whether devout or undevout. 

6. To satisfy the literary, or scientific, or political, or 
social spirit of the hour. 

7. To satisfy semi-Universalists and Universalis ts. 

8. To satisfy Annihilationists. 

9. To satisfy Unitarians. 

10. To satisfy mereTheists. 

11. To harmonise theology witli raw speculations in 
Biblical criticism. 

12. To avoid asserting the supernatural in any sense. 

13. To avoid asserting the supernatural in any but a 
Neo-Platonic and mystic sense. 

14. To gratify the love of change. 

God deliver us from being so caught by the spirit of 
restlessness as to allow the fangs of these fancies to seize 
and poison our souls ! 

III. What tests must any Nmv Theology meet in order to 
deserve acceptance ? 

1. It must effect deliverance of individuals and of com- 
munities from the love of sin and the guilt of sin. 

2. It must have Biblical authority and the Biblical tone. 

3. It must be in harmony with all self-evident truth. 

4. It must awaken evangelistic zeal. 

5. It must be in an attitude of mental hospitality to all 
severe truths as well as to all tender truths, to science as 
well as to revelation, to the Holy Spirit in the conscience 
as well as to the intellectual laws of the logical faculties, 
and to the beautiful as well as to the good. 

IV. What will be the leading traits of any New Theology 
that toe can adopt in consistency with the demands of these 
tests and of the wants of the a^e ? 

Truth, Comprehensiveness, Balance, Fruitfulness. 

I am approaching the difficult question as to what are 
the true signs of progress in theology ; but here and now I 
only open my case and state what I hope to prove. 
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It is the business of both philosophy and theology, as of 
all life in the Spirit to echo God. An echo is not divisive 
of the voice it represents. It has no selective, self-asser- 
tive power. And so the Church ought to utter and era- 
body not a fractional but an integral orthodoxy. It should 
tell the truth and the whole truth and nothing but the 
truth concerning religion. My central thought is that 
orthodoxy is not worthy of the name unless it is an echo 
of God ; not merely the truth, and nothing but the truth, 
but the whole of the truth as apprehended by both the 
rational and the spiritual faculties. 

Can we find in our time a theology meeting these tests ? 
If we cannot find one, can we invent one ? Let no 
passing fancy mislead you. Let God be your guide in the 
building of the vessel in which you expect to cross the 
ocean of life, and enter eternity without wreck. Use no 
timber that will not bear storm. Never sleep while you 
skirt the reefs. 
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THE PRELUDE. 

WHAT SHALL BE DONE WITH MORMONISM? 

Congress has the same power ia Utah as in the District of 
Golambia. Nevertheless there exists in the Basin States and 
territories an American Bluebeard's chamber, full of dead men's 
bones and all nncleanness. For twenty-five years the American 
Bluebeard has been standing with one hand on the locked door 
of his chamber of horrors, and with the other has been knock- 
ing for admittance to a place among the legislators of the fore- 
most Christian republic on earth. Bluebeard wants a seat in 
the Senate. He is becoming importunate. 

As to the pest-house ruled by the American Bluebeard Mr. 
Beecher says : '^ Hands off." President Arthur says : ^^ Hands 
on.'' *^ Use only moral measures against Mormonism/' 
says the former. ** Use moral measures," says the latter, 
" but the stoutest legal measures, also." In order to enable us 
to decide which of these policies to adopt, I raise this morning 
three questions : 

i. What is likely to happen in Utah if polygamy be allowed 
to run its course through ten or twenty more years ? 

2. What is likely to happen in Washington in connection 
with the political power which Utah must gradually acquire ? 

3. Are marai measures only , or suck as schools and churches 
are now using in Utah in a manner so praiseworthy , likely to be 
rapid enough in their operation to meet the exigencies of the Mor- 
mon problem ? Will moral measures alone abolish polygamy 
before Utah has acquired political power enough to demand 
admission to the Union and dangerously tempt rival parties to 
grant it ? 

Mr. Beecher says that missions are effective in India and 
Zululand. Why should they not, therefore, he asks, be 
effective in Utah ? If we depend on missions to regenerate 
the world, why should we not depend on missions, with ac- 
companying schools and the advance of our better civilisation 
westward, to reform Utah? Why not treat the heathenisitt 
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of the Basin States as we treat that of India and Zululand? 
The answer to this question is exceedingly simple and easy. 
India is not applyin<^ for admission to the Union. Zululand 
is not knocking for the privilege of entering the American 
Senate and House of Representatives. We have no direct 
or indirect authority over Zululand. We have complete 
authority over Utah. We are not responsihle at all for the 
polygamy of Asia or Africa. We are, every one of us, no 
matter to what political party we belong, more or less directly 
responsible for the atrocities of Mormonism in Utah. Mor- 
monism is disloyal It systematically tramples on the author- 
ity of the United States. The controlling fact in the Mormon 
problem is that it is the duty of the National Grovernment 
to secure the execution of its own laws in Utah. The political 
eide of the case cannot be ignored. We have^ade great 
mistakes already as to Mormonism, through procrastination. 
We have been expecting polygamy to vanish ; but it is to- 
day a greater danger than ever. Thirty years we have been 
hoping to see the advance of civilisation eradicate it ; but, 
as Mr Beecher himself says, Mormonism is now a thoroughly 
organized system ; all its parts are perfectly in place ; it is as 
solid as a locomotive. Is it likely that merely moral measures 
will abolish polygamy in ten years or twenty ? In case poly- 
gamy is not abolished within a decade or two of years, the 
following results are likely to occur in the history of the 
Basin States: 

1. There will be a population of from half to a whole 
million wedded to the Mormon system. 

2. This population will be nnder the control of a priestly 
despotism, and, very largely, will practise polygamy. 

You say there are only 15,000 among the Mormons who are 
actual polygamists. Yes ; but they are an aristocracy of the 
harem. They are a despotism having the power of life and 
death. They make the practice of polygamy a condition of 
political and ecclesiastical advancement. They not only con- 
trol the water-courses in Utah, and so the harvests, but also 
the tithing system and the police system of spies, and that in- 
conceivably outrageous system of blood atonement, by which 
apostates may be murdered with impunity. Gut one of its tap- 
roots, polygamy, and you do not eradicate from the Basin 
States the whole, perhaps not the half of the Mormon mischief, 
unless you cut the other tap-root, priestly despotism. Im- 
morality and disloyalty are the twin vices of Mormonism. The 
Endowment House oaths are notoriously disloyal The Mor- 
mon is to be first faithful to his priesthood, and afterward, and 
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a long way afterward, faitMul to the United States. Unless 
jou seize upon the funds of the Endowment House, as it is 
now proposed to do in Congress, jou do not cat the second of 
the greiat tap- roots of Mormonism. 

3. Vast wealth will be accumulated and will become more 
thoroughly concentrated in the hands of a polygamous aristo- 
cracy, as the Mormon cancer spreads. In ten or twenty years 
there will be money enough under control of the aristocracy of 
the harem to buy a large number of politicians. 

4. With a quarter of million people wedded to polygamy, 
and united under astute and wealthy leaders in the purpose of 
securing a State Government, Utah will clamour for admission 
to the Union. It will be said, and said with justice, that it ia 
arbitrary in the highest degree to keep Utah, with 25(^000 
people, out of the Union, while Nevada and other territories 
have been admitted with 40,000 or 60,000. The interests of 
the nation, it will be urged, require her admission. 

5. It must be remembered that the Mormon vote is already 
a very considerable political power in Idaho ; some say it is a 
controlling power, and is acquiring influence in Arizona and 
Colorado. The party that secures for itself the Mormon vote 
is likely to gain strength in four of the future States of the 
Union. 

Is there bait enough in the Basin States to tempt the political 
foxes at Washington ? It takes but very little bait to tempt 
them. 

6. The Mormon lobby in Washington, as you may learn, if 
you go to that city and listen to its subterranean conspiracies, 
with your ear on the ground, is promising that, if Utah is 
admitted to the Union, her territory will be divided into four 
States, and their votes given to the political party which con- 
nives at her admission as a reward for that piece of political 
rascality. The party that most fears defeat in any closely 
contested election will be greatly tempted by such a bribe. By 
great effort, we have kept the Mormon question out of a 
national political canvass once. It was the vigour and upright- 
ness of President Hayes's denunciations of Mormonism which 
kept Utah from coming before Congress for admission just 
before the Presidential election of 1880. We are now in 
another year, in which a Presidential election is to occur, and 
with this and every succeeding Presidential election, especially 
if the prospect is that the contest will be close, there will be 
a clamour for the admission of Utah and the giving of her vote 
to the party that admits her. 

7. If Utah is ordinarily shrewd, and if politicians are ordir 
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narily corrupt, she may be brought into the Union under a 
constitution abolishing polygamy. You think that would settle 
the case ? I have spoken previously on this platform at great 
length, to show that we should only put our foot into a trap if 
we were to vote to admit Utah with a constitution abolishing 
polygamy, while polygamy has yet control of the Endowment 
ilouses. The mighty funds in the hands of the polygamous 
aristocracy, their power over their own followers would endure. 

8. Once within the Union, Utah would be under the broad 
shield of State rights. Congress would have no power to 
interfere with her local institutions any more than it had to 
touch slavery in the Southern States. The dominant priest- 
hood would pass such laws as would impair the value of all 
Gentile property ; would probably starve out the schools which 
the New West Education Committee has founded; and, in 
short, would prevent the application to Mormonism of those 
missionary agencies on which you rely. Polygamy itself, 
without amendment to the national Constitution forbidding it, 
might easily be restored. 

Are we so artless, are we so indifferent to evidence, are we 
so juvenile and idiotic as to believe that a great political 
temptation is not rising? Who does not see that we are 
drifting into the necessity of armed interference with Mor- 
monism? I wish to avoid war; I believe in the schools and 
the churches ; but, as I do not believe the schools and the 
churches can eradicate polygamy swiftly enough to prevent its 
growth to such a height as to bring this great political tempta- 
tion upon us, I am in favour of President Arthur's policy of 
applying to the eradication of polygamy the very stoutest con- 
stitutional measures that can be brought t.o bear. 

What will be the effect of the schools and churches in the 
next ten years in Utah ? I have no doubt schools and churches 
will abolish Mormonism at some time before the Millennium ; 
but long before that time it will be such a political power that 
it can laugh at the ordinary efforts of schools and churches. 
Keep in mind constantly nearly all the good land in Utah is 
now taken up by Mormons themselves. The best water-courses 
having been occupied, I suppose that Mormon emigrants in 
large numbers will flow off from the territory of Utah into ad- 
joining territories hereafter. Indeed, the fact now is that most 
of the Mormons who are brought from the Old World do not 
go to Utah. The good lands Uiere are so occupied that acces- 
sions to the Mormon population pass into Arizona and Idaho 
and are poisoning the whole region adjacent to the polygamous 
territory. This process will go on. 
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Remember, also, that the conversion of a town, like Salt 
Lake City, to GenUe ideas is not the conversion of the rural 
population. Your schools jour missionaries take hold of the 
chief centres of population very vigorously. But the cities 
might be converted to Gentile ways and the rural population 
in the outskirts of that vast region left under the power of the 
priesthood nevertheless. 

You cannot throw an unlimited mining population into Utah. 
There is no prospect that the progress of churches and schools 
alone in ten years, in abolishing Mormonism, will be such as to 
prevent enormous dang^ from the political temptation to which 
I have asked your attention. The time is hastening. Utah has 
already 150,000 people and only 10,000 or 12,000 Gentiles. 
The whole region there will very soon, before you and I are 
very much older, have half a million people wedded to the 
Mormon priesthood, taking the disloyal Endowment House 
oaths, 9xA practising in secret, if our soldiers do not watch 
them, the blood atonement, the killing of apostates as the 
means of saving their 80ul& More than 600 known murders, 
under this principle of blood atonement, have stained our re- 
cords ; and there is not an instance of a prosecution for any 
such murder. 

What remedies are we to adopt ? The moral, the legal, the 
military are open to our choice ;^ and it is because I believe the 
moral, however important^ are too slow for the case, and because 
I hope the military may not be needed and wish to avoid the 
application of them, that I insist on President Arthur's remedies. 
What does President Arthur wish to do ? Something un- 
constitutional. Senator Edmunds says. I respect Senator 
Edmunds even on this question, and do not wonder that, by 
his position, many are coninnced that it would be unconstitu- 
tional to abcAish the territorial government of Utah and rule it 
under a commission appointed by the President and approved 
by the Senate. But^ if you please, there are two great prece- 
dents in favour of such an arrangement The first is Louisiana. 
When she was a territory — and you remember how vast she 
was — we governed her by a commission appointed by the 
President and approved by the Senate. The second is the 
District of Columbia, embracing now about 170,000 people, or 
more than Utah. There was something like a House of Legis- 
lation erected in the District of Columbia in the year 1871. 
It did not work well Congress abolished it in 1874 and 
appointed, a commission to take charge of the entire District 
For ten years that commission has ruled over the President 
himself, the Supreme Court and Senators and Representatives, 
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This scheme has worked welL I believe there are only three 
men in the commission ; bat it is appointed by both parties in 
Congress. Nobody doubts that Congress has the constitutional 
right thus to rule the District of Columbia ; and who is there 
here that will affirm, as a point of law, that we have not as 
much authority in Utah as we had in Louisiana and as we 
have to-day in the District of Columbia? 

But Senator Edmunds says that this is a very severe mea- 
sure ; that it confuses the innocent with the guilty. Tes, but 
the innocent wish to be confused for a while with the gmlty, 
and to be protected in that way. Precisely this measure in 
what is called for by the innocent; and this very significant 
fact is my chief argument in favour of it What do we know 
of Mormonism compared with those who have lived in conflict 
with it in Utah for years ? The difference between a distant 
and a near view of a foreign country I have had some occasion 
to study ; and I assure you that no country that I ever visited 
seemed to me so different on a near view from what it had 
appeared to me on a distant view, as did Utah. The Federal 
Judges at Salt Lake City, the ladies of the Anti-Polygamy 
Society, the foremost editors and preachers and educators, are 
all rejoiced at the propositions of President Arthur. When 
Mr. Beecher says " Hands off from Mormonism !" the ablest 
men in Utah have difficulty in keeping hands off from him. 
Let us not f oi^et tJie superb anti-slavery record of this orator, 
whose zeal for reform seems to wane as his years advance. 
Once he sent Sharp's rifles to Kansas ; why is he not sharp 
enough to-day to avoid the necessity of ultimately sending 
Sharp's rifles to Utah ? Let us have the stoutest constitutionfd 
measures applied to the eradication of Mormonism, and we 
shall not need the rifles ; but without the legal remedies we 
shall at last need the guns. 

The editor of the Salt Lake City Tribune said to me that, if 
Utah were admitted to the Union, even with a constitution pro- 
hibiting polygamy, there would be such trickery practised 
afterward that his property would not be worth a dollar in Ave 
years. Most of the Gentile population would, undoubtedly, 
emigrate, if Utah were admitted to the Union, even with a 
oonstituticm iJ)olishing polygamy providing polygamy itself had 
not lost its power in the Endowment Houses. 

What more, then, do we need, besides President Arthur's 
scheme? The subtlest and most efficient proposal concerning 
Mormonism has come from a Massachusetts leader, whom may 
God bless, Senator Hoar. You may think his plan too severe ; 
but remember that the judiciary committee has approved it I 
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respect the newspapers, of course ; I have a great respect for 
the platform ; but I have a greater respect for the Judiciary 
Committee of the Senate of the United States, especially when 
it advocates a measure somewhat contrary to general public 
sentiment and on the side of righteousness. Senator Hear 
proposes that a commission be appointed to take over the pro- 
per^ of the organization called the Mormon Church, and to 
apply to the purposes of supporting common schools in this 
polygamous territory the funds which have been collected 
contnuy to law and in excess of authority, in the Mormon 
Endowment Houses. That is the most deadly blow that 
polygamy could receive, as I think, because the tap-root of 
the priestly despotism would be cut by it ; and until you cut 
that root it will do very little good to cut tiie other. The two 
rootSf I insist on it, must be cut — ^polygamy and the disloyal 
despotism possessing and exercising the power of life and death, 
and enriching itself by the tithes wrung from an oppressed 
population. 

Remember, yet further, that Congress, when once Utah is 
admitted, should have authority to put down polygamy even in 
a state. As Congress would have no power to do this in the 
present form of our Constitution, I am in favour of what has 
already been proposed in Congress ; and I am willing, so far as 
my influence goes, to be considered fanatical, if you please, in 
supporting an amendment to the Constitution, abolislung poly- 
gamy throughout all our territories. 

Do you say that there is no need of agitation on such a 
subject? My sweet, surprising friends! I know that Con- 
gress has passed a law prohibiting polygamy in Utah, I know 
that the states prohibit polygamy ; but let Utah once come in 
with a constitution abolishing polygamy, and then how easy, in 
the practice of ordinary political rascality, to pass such reguli^ 
tions as would reinstate polygamy, in fact though not in form ; 
what could Congress do ? Notbang at all, ^skX^^ Constitution 
now stands. But if' we had an amendment covering this subject 
Congress could interfere and thus prevent the larger part of 
the mischief that might come from the unwary admission of 
Utah to the circle of the states. 

In view of these answers to my three questions, I sum- 
marise the whole case by affirming that we need three things 
besides the churches and the schools : 

1. A territorial commission^ such as President Aitiuv re- 
commends. 

2. A sequestration of the funds of the Mormon Endowment 
Houses, such as Senator Hoar recommends. 
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8. A constitutional amendment putting Congress into au- 
thoritj over polygamy, even after Utah shall have become a state. 

Even under these measures polygamy would not be speedily 
uprooted. Minor arrangements as to oaths and juries and the 
franchise would need to be studied with the utmost care in the 
light of experience in Utah. 

Gpd bless the New West Education Commission I I could 
wish that my right arm might be palsied if I were to lift it against 
the endeavours of brave men and women to carry schools and 
churches into Utah and the whole region around it. The New 
West Education Commission is undoubtedly commissioned of 
God to do a work that nothing else can. Let the churches 
arouse themselves. Let us do our utmost to secure for educators 
and philanthropists abundant support in carrying schools and 
churches into Utah while they can obtain entrance. But let 
us not forget that the very foundations we are placing beneath 
these schools and churches are imperilled unless we put an end 
to the power of the Mormon priesthood, derived from unlaw- 
fully gathered funds, and abolish polygamy in fact as well as 
in form. If unreformed Utah applies to Congress for a place 
in the Union, and is admitted by any time-serving party, God 
grant that she may hang as a millstone around the neck 
of every politician who favours the conspiracy to give the 
American Bluebeard a seat by the side of Washington. 

Mr. Cook said that at the close of the meeting he would 
propose the following resolution : 

Resolved, By the audience assembled at Tremont Temple, 
Boston, Monday noon, Feb. 11th, that President Arthur's 
«cheme for the eradication of polygamy meets our approval, 
and that we urge its support upon Congress. 

Yielding to the' request of the audience, Mr. Cook put the 
question on the adoption of the resolution at once. There 
were from 2,000 to 8,000 people in the halL He announced 
that at least tworthirds of the audience had risen to express 
their approval. There were cries from various parts of the 
house : *' Seven-eighths '* *' Nine-tenths I" The negative being 
^called, only one man rose, and was received derisively by the 
rest of the assembly. 

QUESTIONS. 

1. ^' What u the hut Bckemefor the promotion of iniemationaX 
eopyright f** 

The French. France to-day gives no publisher on her soil 
the right to reproduce a foreign work without the consent of 
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its author. After the author has given his consent, he has on 
French soil the same rights that a native there would possess. 
France makes this arrangement even with nations, like England 
and the United States, which do not reciprocate and give her 
authors right on their soil such as she gives to their authors on 
hers. In this particular France is far in advance of England 
and the United States, and exhibits characteristic political in- 
sight and generosity. France alone has dispensed with condi- 
tions of reciprocity.* 

2. *' Doe» the Copyright Leagtie recently formed in New York 
denrve support T* 

' Most emphatically, Yes. It has the support already of the 
Secretary of State ; it is favoured by such men as Parke God- 
win, Edmund Clarence Stedman, Richard Henry Stoddard, 
Charles Dudley Warner, Howard Crosby. " I am satisfied," 
says Secretary Frelinghuysen, in a recent letter to this 
League, '*that a simpler solution of the question could be 
effected by some means which shall give, in each country, to 
the foreign author the same right as the native author enjoys. 
I think the foreigner, owning a copyright, should have here 
the same privileges as our own citizens, provided our citizens 
have in the foreigner's country the same rights as the natives 
thereof." When Charles Dickens was in America for the first 
time, he took dinner with one of the Harper Brothers. A 
little boy came to the table, and Dickens placed him on his 
knee, and said : '* You are a very fine boy. You are a very 
fine boy, indeed. You are the son of the greatest pirate 
on earth.'* Charles Dickens advocated international copy- 
right with perhaps more vigour than tact ; but the scheme of 
these gentlemen, who are now trying to deliver us from a 
remnant of international barbarianism deserves the support of 
the literary and scholarly class throughout the land. 

8. '^ What are the three or four best books recently issued in 
defence of scientific ^eism and its relations to Christian truth?** 

I beg leave most earnestly to recommend Professor Samuel 
Harris's work on " The Scientific Basis of Theism " ; Professor 
George P. Fisher^s work on " The Ground of Theistic and 
Christian Belief " ; the recent very suggestive volume by Pro- 
fessor Henry Drummond on *' Natural Law in the Spirituid 
Worid," a book containing now and then an immature page, 
but, after ail, quite worthy of attention as an original essay 
written in the interests of religious science ; and, lastly, but by 
no means least, the fascinating biography of ProfeiBsor Clerk 

*Darid Dudley Field, « Interoational Code,"* Second Edition, p. 274. 
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Maxwell, one of the most accomplished opponents of materialism 
that England has produced, and whose eulogy was pronounced 
in London by Professor Helmholtz« 

4. '' Ought temperance text-hooks to be irUrodueed by law into 
Uncommon schodsf* 

I must say yes, with decision. Probably the very best 
general text-books on the laws of health, with sections on the 
evils of intemperance, are better than separate text-books, de- 
voted to the temperance issue alone. 

• 5. ^ What progress has the movement for the iniroductum of 
such text-books made at the West and in the JCast f 

The Legislatures of Michigan, Vermont and New Hampshire 
have alrei^y provided for the introduction of temperance text- 
books into ike common schools under their control A lady of 
Boston — on whose remarkable eloquence and philanthropic 
eelf-sacrifice may heaven send the richest blessings! — Mrs. 
Hunt, has been acting as an apostle for some years on the topic 
of temperance text-books in schools. She has really awakened 
the attention of the rulers of the land to their duty toward its 
children. The most remarkable of her victories is to be seen in 
that saintly place, the legislature of New York, my native State. 
The Senate at Albany haa recently passed the following Act^ 
which I read as one of the most suggestive signs of the times : 

'< The people of the State of New York, represented in Senate 
and Assembly, do enact as follows : 

'^ Section 1. Provision shall be made by the proper local 
school authorities for instructing all pupils in all schools sup- 
ported by public money, or under State control, in physiology 
and hygiene, with special reference to the effects of alcoholic 
drinks, stimulants and narcotics upon the human system. 

'* Section 2. No certificate shall be granted any person to 
teach in the public schools of the State of New York, after the 
first day of January, 1885, who has not passed a satisfaictory 
examination in physiology and hygiene, with special reference 
to the e£fects of alcoholic drinks, and stimulants and narcotics 
upon the human system." 

6. ^* Ought a triple pledge of total abstinence from intoxieating 
beverages J tobacco, and profanity to be generally introduced into 
Sunday schools f* 

A diousand times, yes. If there be any preacher who 
cannot administer such a triple pledge to any young person 
under his care, and recommend it by example as wul as by 
precept, I greatly pity the young person and yet more the preacher. 

T, " What attitude is now being taken on the topic of total 
abstinence by fashionable circles in the land /" 
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It is a great pleasure to emphasize the fact that in the Boston 
Art Club a proposition to have a wine-room was recently defeated 
by a vote taken after a month's canvass, and standing onlj 68 for 
to 363 against. In New York the sixteenth annual dinner of 
Sorosis was given a few days ago at Delmonico's without wine. 

8. ^^ Do we not need a new theology to apply to the cases of 
AristideSf Scipioy the Roman Gracchi^ and, perhaps the questioner 
might have askedy to that of Gomelius f* 

The ease of the latter is decided intheNew Testament most safely 
and in a way thoroughly orthodox. I believe, therefore, the case 
of every man in a similar position is decided by the same authority. 

9. *' What of Mat^w Arnold on Emerson f* 

10. " WTuit of MaUhew Arnold^s agnosticism T 

What of any pessimist on an optimist? What of any 
agnostic on a devout theist? The philosophy of Matthew 
Arnold and that of Mr. Emerson are thoroughly antagonistic. 
Mr. Arnold is a polished icicle. He is to be spoken of with 
high respect as a man of letters ; but he has himself confessed 
that he has no consecutive scheme of thought as to the universe 
and does not wish for one. The literary sense explains every- 
thing to him, both inside the Bible and outside of it. He 
does not see through Nature to Nature's God. Mr. Emerson 
was always proclaiming : *' Nature is too thin a screen ; the 
glory of the Omnipreseiit God bursts through everywhere.'' 
I regret that Mr. Emerson did not free himself wholly from 
Neo-Platonic positions in philosophy ; but I had a thousand 
times rather have Neo-Platonism diffused through society than 
the superficial and self-contradictory scheme of thought known 
AS agnosticism. Arnold's creed fails far below Carlyle's and 
Goethe's natural supematuralism. 

As to Mr. Emerson's literary rank, and Mr. Arnold's 
iconoclastic comments on it, Prof. Hermann Grimm, of Berlin 
University, a more profound and much more dispassionate critic 
than Matthew Arnold, published not long ago in an American 
preface to his life of Goethe these deliberate words : ^' I am 
Tery much indebted to America. I c^n indeed say that no 
author with whose writings I have lately. become acquainted, 
has had such an influence upon me as Emerson. The manner 
of wrUing of this man, ivhom I hold to be the greoiteet of all 
living authors, has revealed to me a new way of expressing thought. 
Althoi^h I grew up in the study of Goethe and had had much 
intercourse with those who have known him personally, I am 
indebted to Emerson for that historical view of Goethe in which 
i have sought to represent him." This passage is dated in May, 
1880, when Thomas Carlyle was yet alive. 
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WHAT SHALL BE THE NEW THEOLOGY f 
The great event of the twentieth century in philosophy 
seems to me likely to be the upsetting of natural law. It 
has been the glory of the nineteenth century to prove that 
natural laws are omnipresent in the physical universe. 
We begin to suspect that these laws are omnipresent not 
only in the physical universe, but also in the moral The 
deepest faith of science is expressed by the two foremost 
poets of our time, in words of singularly profound religious, 
as well as philosophical significance : 

God is law— say the wise — O soul ! and let us rejoice ! 
For, if he thunder by law, the thunder is yet his voice : 
Speak to him thou for he hears, and spirit with spirit may meet ; 
Closer is he than breathing and nearer than hands and feet. 

— Alfred Tennyson. 
I spoke as I saw ; 
I report, as a man may of God*s work — AWs Love ; yet aWs Law. 
Now I la^ down the judgeship he lent me.. Each faculty tasked 
To perceive him has gained an abyss where a dew-drop was asked. 

— Robert Browning. 

These are the great events on the edge of which I be- 
lieve we stand : 

1. The completion of the proof of the omnipresence of 
natural physical law. 

2. Tte completion of the proof of the omnipresence of 
natural moral law. 

3* The upsetting of natural law, or the proof that it is 
only a process, not a power ; only a method of operation, 
not an operator. 

4. The enthronement of a personal God. 
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5. A vivid perception of the analogy of God's methods 
of operation in the natural and in the spiritual worlds 

In the progress of religious thought we are on the eve 
of reaping a vast harvest in the field of natural theology. 
We are already sharpening the sickles for this gathering 
of ripe grain, and the foremost investigators of the world 
are already beginning to bring home abundant sheaves. 
In the twentieth century I hope science itself will speak 
of Nature in the tone of the Psalms. It will not be said 
that natural law governs the universe ; it will be said that 
a personal God is omnipresent in all the affairs of Nature. 
The Divine Transcendence and the Divine Immanence 
will both be emphasized ; and so we shall avoid pantheism, 
on the one hand, and a merely mechanical theism, on the 
other. We shall learn what depth of truth there is in 
the saying of our advanced scholai's that the universe is 
not governed by natural laws, but only according to natural 
laws ; that our present common speech about natural laws 
governing the imiverse is superficial and benighted, and 
that, if we are to come into a position abreast of science, 
we must learn to use phrases which assert the omnipre- 
sence of a personal God ruling everything in the physical 
and the moral world. Let us anticipate the twentieth 
century. As to the Divine Omnipresence and the open 
secret of natural supematuralism, let us, in the name of 
Science itself, live in the faith of a David, an Isaiah, a 
Carlyle, a Goethe, a Tennyson, a Browning, a Keshub 
Ghunder Sen. 

Our ordinary schemes of theological instruction need 
expansion in the newest fields of natural theology. I have 
for years advocated the founding of theological professors- 
ships for the discussion of the relations between religion 
and science. I hold in my hand a book entitled '' Natural 
law in the Spiritual World,'* and written by a professor 
of these relations, who teaches at Glasgow. It is a sug- 
gestive contribution to the unmasking ofGodinthe natural 
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law. The topic of natural law in the spiritual world is 
likely to rise to the front in the region of natural theology 
and claim more and more attention in the name of the 
scientific method itself. Although the soundest scholars 
have reached the goal to which natural theology now 
moves, it is yet far off for the average thought of the 
people. I point to the goal from the outset of our course, to 
encourage you to patience in pursuing the path which 
leads to it. 

Professor Shedd says that the great law of church history 
for 1,800 years has been that progress in theology has 
been incited by the attacks of the sceptic and of the 
latitudinarian. What are these attacks in our time ? 
Progress will consist in the triumphant repulse of the at- 
tacks of the materialist, the atheist, the agnostic. Does 
death end all ? Is the soul free ? If man has personality , 
is there a God who has personality ? The first question is 
not whether there be a God, but whether there be a free, 
i!esponsible soul. But behind this question lies yet another ^ 
What are the tests of certainty ? How do we know that 
we can know anything at all ? 

Is it necessary to bring all these questions into the 
pulpit? By no means. I am not in the pulpit. If I 
were preaching on the Sabbath day I should take a text 
from Gh)d's holy written word and endeavour to make it 
flame in the depths of the consciences of my hearers. But 
here and now, in a peculiar position, I am speaking by 
your permission, on the relations of religious to scientific 
truth, and it does not do for me to evade difficulties. It 
does not do for me to overlook the fact that, with not a 
few of the litemry and scientific class, the question now is 
not so much how to save the soul as whether there be a 
soul ; not so much how to prepare for the final judgment 
as whether there be any future life at all ; not so much 
how to be at peace with God as whether there be a God. 
Victory honestly gained over determined opponents is a 
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mark of progress in theology ; and that victory is often 
Terified by the fiact of the silence of the opponents or the 
gradual winning of them to the Christian ranks. Great 
works on natural religion are now needed, great works on 
ethics, great works on the freedom of the will, great works 
-on the proof that man has a soul, great works on the tests 
of certaintj''. Along the line of our needs is to run the 
line of progress. 

There are two definitions of theology — one which makes 
it the broad, philosophical, universal system of religious 
truth ; another which confines its range to the practical 
answer to the question " What must I do to be saved V* 
If by theology you mean the knowledge of the truths em- 
braced under the latter definition, I do not expect much 
progress in theology. The answer to the question " What 
must I do to be saved?" I believe has been settled some 
hundreds of years. If I startle any one by aflirming that 
progress must occur in theological science as in any other 
^science, it will be remembered that I mean by theology — 
and now I give a definition deliberately — the whole range 
•of religious truth* And by the whole range, I mean not 
merely religious truth as a theory, but such truth in ap- 
plication to practice. 

Take the single and supreme question, ** What must I do 
to be saved ?* This inquiry implies that he who asks it be- 
lieves six things — that he has a soul, that it is to exist in 
another life, that it may be lost or saved, that its loss or 
salvation depends on something which the soul may itself 
do, that the soul is therefore free, that man is an account- 
able being. Now, the agnostic, the atheist, the materialist 
of our time is in doubt as to all these propositions. How- 
•ever ludicrous and pitiable this posture of unbelief or 
unrest may be, the certainty is that the progress of physical 
:science has thrown many men into this kind of scepticism. 
In Augustine's time, in Luther's and Bishop Butler's, m^n 
•did not doubt so much on these points ; and, therefore, the 
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defenders of Christiaiiity built up bulwarks around it at 
other points. We must now build at the points that are 
the most oft^n and efficiently attacked. 

All the deepest questions in theology and science in our 
time run back to the inquiry, What is the test of certainty ^ 

From whatever point we start we reach this same 
question. Theology has several branches. You have^ 
first, Apologetics, or the proof that man has a soul, that 
there is a personal God and that we are immortal. These 
topics belong to Philosophical Apologetics. But you have 
also to show that there has been a historical revelation 
made, and this you do under the head of Historical Apolo- 
getics. Then you have a great department touching on 
the nature of man, and this is called, in theology. Anthro- 
pology. Then you have Theology proper, or the nature of 
God. You then have Christology, or the doctrine of the 
person of Christ. And then, Soteriology, or the doctrine 
of the conditions of salvation, the topic of the New Birth 
and Atonement. Lastly, you have Eschatology, the doc- 
trine of the last things, the resurrection and the final 
judgment* 

In each of these departments progress in theology must 
readjust thought in such a way as to silence opponents 
and unite the friends of Christian positions. But how am 
I to commence my examination of these great regions of 
discussion, unless I first reach some clear conclusion as to 
the tests of certainty? I cannot enter Apologetics. I 
cannot put my foot on the outermost step of the staircase 
leading up to this temple of thought as to the nature of 
man and of God and their relations^ without discussing the 
tests of certainty. 

Difficult as this theme may be, it is not altogether aa 
unfamiliar one ; for modem literature has made it, perhaps, 
mischievously well known. The trouble in our time is. 
that the most recondite questions of the schools are thrown 
before the newspapers, the lyceums,the average fireside for 
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•discussion and settlement. Topics on which a lifetime 
needs to be spent^ if you are to form a sound opinion con- 
•cerning them, we are called upon to settle in the street and 
in the club. Every man, in our age, exercises judgment 
for himself, when as yet not every man has judgment to 
exercise. Especially does the literary or the- scientific 
class in our time think itself capable of settling all the 
great philosophical and theological questions. Has this 
•class not had high culture given to it ? But many a man 
who has gone through college never studied theology. In 
our time nearly all theological branches are excluded from 
•college courses The topics of philosophy are rarely taught in 
a. four years course in a university. Many a cultured man 
of letters knows nothing, practically, of the deep problems 
of theism ; nothing, in a scientific way, of theology. And 
so I, in the name of the authority of experts, repudiate the 
claim so arrogantly made by many merely scientific and 
literary men to settle these fundamental questions which 
belong to theologians and philosophers, strictly so-called. 
We must have great experts of great native ability to dis- 
cuss religious science, and we must learn to respect them. 
As in navigation, as in military affairs, as in mining, as in 
any practical matter, so in theology and philosophy, we 
must leam to respect the unanimous opinion of those who 
have given prolonged attention to these most complicated 
themes. It is a flaw in our modem civilization that we 
have not enough middle education to form a link between 
the masses of the people and the real leaders of thought 
on high topics. I hope that I am not making myself un- 
popular by insisting here that it is the duty of the platform, 
pulpit and press, as well as of the schools, to try to form 
such a middle link, and thus to educate the community to 
a point at which it may determine for itself who has a right 
to speak authoritativdy on these themes. 

If I am audacious this momuig I am following the lead 
of men the latchets of whose shoes I am unworthy to 
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ualoose. I am asking you to enter a somewhat recondite 
field ; but I shall not refer to it again. Nevertheless, if 
I did not enter it at once you would say that I had evaded 
a central diflficulty. 

What, then, are we to lay down as the test of certainty t 

1. Self-evident truth is the final test of certainty. 

2. Self-evident -truths are the basis of both science and 
theology. 

3. They are equivalent to the cans and cannots of 
Scripture. 

*' Ye cannot serve God and Mammon." It is perfectly 
self-evident that a door cannot be open and shut at one and 
the same time. ''A fountain cannot bring forth at the 
same time both sweet water and Utter." '* Unless a man 
be born again, he cannot enter into the Kingdom of 
Heaven." 

4. Self-evident truths are the intuitions, strictly so-called. 
They are the basis of intuitional theology. They are axioms. 
They are the foundation of what I have called axiomatic 
theology. 

What are the marks of intuitive truth ? Fim — self^ 
evidence, necessity, universality, persistence, consistency. 

It is impossible to imagine the opposite of a self-evident 
truth* The chief trait of axiomatic truth is the inconceiva-- 
bility of the contrary. Of course faith in such truth persistisk 
in spite of all attempts to destroy it. It has consistency 
with all other truth. Its universality and necessity.result 
from its self-evidence.* 

Now I am determined that you shall understand that 
scholars on this point of the test of certainty are not talking, 
at random. There are in the mind certain absolutely 
necessary ideas. It is easy for me to imagine that all the 
objects in this room might be annihilated ; buti cannot pos- 
sibly imagine that a . portion of the space of this room could 

* See Piesident MoCosh's Work on <« The Intuitions" ; Also Prof. Sunnel 
Harris, on <*The Philosophical Basis of Theism,'* pp. 26-81 ; also ohap. t. 
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be annihilated. That is a very curious fact in the mind. I can 
imagine that all the events since sunrise might not have 
happened ; I cannot even imagine that the duration from sun- 
rise to the present moment should not have existed. I try> 
for instance, to annihilate a portion of the space in this 
room, and I bring down, in imagination, space trom yonder 
comer, I leave space behind it. I try to annihilate a portion 
of duration; I find I leave duration behind. I cannot imagine 
the truth of the opposite of the proposition that every event 
must have a sufficient cause ; that two straight lines cannot 
enclose a space ; that a thing cannot be and not be at one 
and the same time in one and the same sense. It is the 
ousiness of the philosophers to discuss our mental operations^ 
ind to make out a list of these absolutely self-evident 
propositions* 

Please notice the distinction between evidence and self- 
evidence. It is perfectly evident that the distance from 
here to the reef on which the "City of Columbus '* struck is 
so many miles. The surveyors, on examination, could tell us. 
how many ; but it is self-evident, without any examination, 
that the shortest distance fromhere to that reef is a straight 
line. Surveyors might make an examination and prove by 
their compasses and measuring chains that the shortest dis- 
tance is a straight line; but that would not add to the 
strength of our conviction on the point at all. WhoUy 
without examination, not by evidence, but by self-evidenc 
we know that the shortest distance between two points is a 
straight line. And just so we know many moral truths. 
For instance, that guilt can be the quality of only \olun- 
tary action 

I give this definition of self-evident truth, or of intuition, 
because tiie latter word is used constantly in the most care- 
less way by our popular writers, and even by some theological 

^ See for a fuUer disciusioii of '* Intuition, Instinct, Experiment, and 
SyUogism as Tests of Truth,*' the Boston Monday Lectures on *< Tran> 
scendentalism," pp. lU-17. 
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authorities. We are told that the Christian consciousness 
is to settle what doctrines we are to receive. When you 
analyze the meaning of this phrase you find it has many sig- 
nifications. We are told that the intuitions must determine 
what our convictions should be in religious things ; and 
when you ask for a deBnition of the intuitions, you some- 
times find that the moral instincts merely, and not the 
intuitions, strictly so-called, are meant. Theodore Parker, 
as I have had occasion to show on this platform in years 
gone by, confused intuition and instinct. Scores of literary 
men and many preachers and religious authors do the same. 
Theodore Parker founded his Absolute Eeligion on th6 as- 
sertion that we have a positive intuition of God's existence 
and of the fact of immortality. Now I can imagine that 
there is no immortality; there is nothing self-contradictory 
in that imagination. I can even imagine that there is^ no 
God; there is nothing absolutely self -contradictory in such 
a proposition. So I never teach that we have a strictly intui- 
tive knowledge of the divine existence and of immortality; 
and yet there is many a theologian that would assail me on 
this point and aflSxm that I am not sufficiently reverent to- 
ward the spiritual instincts of human nature if I say I do 
not know by direct intuition that there is a God. I do not 
fight with these theologians. I believe I know by instinct, 
though not by intuition, strictly so-called, that there is a 
God. I believe that we have an instinct within us that 
points to immortality just as surely as the instinct of the 
bird points to the southern climate. Making a distinction 
between intuition and instinct, J hope I avoid obscurity 
and mysticism, I would build on intuition only what the 
scientific definition justifies, and the definition is that an 
intuition is a truth in which we can find these five traits: 
self-evidence, necessity, universality, persistence, consist- 
ency. 

We have a sense of dependence and obligation which 
assures us of the divine existence. I grant that we feel 
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<jod and a judgment to come; that mighty instincts in us 
point to the fact of the divine existence and of immor- 
tality. As we feel that there are the beautiful and the true 
outside us, so we feel that there is the good; but the Three 
3ie One, and that One is He. There is a mighty moral 
instinct in conscience, pointing, of course, to the moral law. 
It may be said that we actually feel that law ; but the law 
is only a method of operation of the Law-Giver. The law 
implies a law-giver. I sometimes say we have a God- 
consciousness. But I do not defend the doctrine of Theo- 
dore Parker and of a mystical class of modern theologians, 
that we have, strictly, an intuition of the divine existence. 
We know the divine existence by one single step of infer- 
ence from axiomatic truth. We feel the divine existence 
by our instinct, or, as Professor Henry B. Smith of New 
York said, by our connatural impulse. That I may not 
seem to be too cautious, let me read one of the authorities 
that is in general reverenced by those who oppose such 
views on this point as I am now defending. *'The 
knowledge of the existence of Grod as an objective fact," 
jsays Prof. Henry B. Smith, " is not an absolutely intuitive 
knowledge, in the sense that the knowledge of our own ex- 
istence is, or even that the knowledge of the Eternal World 
is If it were there would be no more of intellectual 
atheism than of pure idealism ; yet there is much more. 
The denial of the existence of God does not involve an 
.absolute contradiction.''* 

Why am I so cautious on this point of the distinction 
between intuition and instinct? Because I am in the thick 
•of battle with men who give no quarter. I must have a 
<5lean-cut definition of intuition ; otherwise I can do no- 
thing. If I put into intuition what belongs only to instinct^ 
I shall be accused of being unscientific, unfair and evasive. 
All science recognises the authority of the strictly self- 
-evident truths, I put them at the same height in the system 

•Introduction to " Christian Theology,** p. 90. 
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of theological thought as the Bible puts its cwn^ and c(m- 
nots; for they are actually the same stones in the build- 
ing. Give me a strict definition of self-evident truth and 
I will parallel every truth of that sort by a can or cannot 
out of the Holy Word and justify myself in the name, not. 
only of Science, but of the Scriptures in this use of the in- 
tuitions. 

6. In determining to use only truth strictly self evident 
as a final test of certainty, we must insist, therefore, that 
the intuitions are to be distinguished from the instincts. 

7. But on the instincts are legitimately founded many 
of our most sacred and powerful convictions. On these 
instincts stands a great part of our assured belief as to duty, 
as to the existence of God and the fact of immortality. 

We believe that God makes no half hinges. He has ao 
made us that when conscience acts freely we cannot help» 
expecting judgment after death, cannot help feeling there 
is a difiPerence between right and wrong, cannot help feel- 
ing the pressure of the moral law, or rather of the Law- 
Giver behind it. 

Theology I divide into several branches — axiomatic- 
theology, experimental theology, biblical theology, his- 
torical theology; but at the base I put the intuitions^ 
the self-evident truths, and build on them axiom- 
atic propositions. Then I put the instincts above these, 
and build on them what we call experimental theology. 
Experimental convictions, reached through the instincts,, 
may be as authoritative as axiomatic truths reached through 
the intuitions. 

Let me make this clear by a single example. Horace: 
Bushnell, in his college days, was almost an infidel. He 
doubted nearly every religious proposition that had been 
brought to his attention. A revival was sweeping through 
the college and he was nearly the last of the teachers who 
had not yielded to its influence. One evening, pacing up 
and down his room, in the desolation of his scepticism, he 
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•said to himself : " There is one thing I have always be- 
lieved. I have never doubted that there is a distinction 
between right and wrong." Conscience has a direct intui- 
tion of the diflference between motives. Certain motives 
•conscience does intuitively perceive to be right, and others 
it intuitively perceives to be wrong. Horace Bushn^ll, by 
the blessing of Heaven, bethought himself of his duty in a 
practical way. He asked : " Have I ever yielded to this 
truth which I admit, that there is a difference between 
right and wrong ? Have I ever thrown myself over the 
Tine between right and wrong, toward the side of the right, 
with full purpose and will to do only the right? There 
may be a God, or there may not be a God ; there may be 
immortality or there may not be." So atrocious was his 
-scepticism in this critical hour of his early life, tfiat he was 
in doubt as to these supreme facts. But he knelt in his 
solitude on this one reef of anxiomatic truth. He gave 
himself up to the promptings of conscience and yielded 
nitterly, gladly, affectionately to all he at that time had of 
light. And in the blackness of the darkness above the salt, 
howling foam of that ocean on which he was trying to find 
peace, a window of Heaven was opened, and there came 
upon him the clear convictions that there is a personal 
Grod, that there is another life, and that God is ready to 
hear all who call upon Him in sincerity and in truth. 
From that hour he never doubted on these points. 

Now, how did he reach these convictions ? I believe 
that he reached them much as we obtain the intense im- 
pression that there is beauty in the world, by cultivating 
the love of it and making ourselves impressible by it. 
Make yourself personally fit to perceive beauty, and it 
will flame upon you from all quarters. Make yourself im- 
pressible by the Omnipresent God, and He will speak 
through your instincts. You say that man does not con- 
vert himself, and that I am now supposing that what God 
•does is less important than what man does in the conver- 
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sion of the soul. Not at all, *' Work out your own salva- 
tion with fear and trembling ; for it is Crod worketh in 
you to will and to do of his good pleasure." The latter 
part of that text is good Calvinism : the first part is good 
Arminianism; the whole of it is good Christianity and 
philosophy. Take the axiomatic truths, take the instincts 
which lead you to God ; yield to them ! More light will 
come in the yielding. Obedience to the aesthetic in- 
stincts is the organ of aesthetic knowledge. Obedience to- 
the spiritual instincts is the organ of spiritual knowledge. 
" He that doeth the will shall know of the doctrine." 
" The secret of the Lord is with them that fear him." 
Whenever you open the dome window of the soul by ab- 
solute, total, afiPectionate self -surrender to Grod, He streams- 
in upon you, and you have the inner witness of the Spirit*- 
which leads into all spiritual truth. 
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THE PRELUDE. 

LAWLESSNESS, NORTH AND SOUTH. 

Twice within little more than one hundred years this country 
has been washed in blood; and twice within twenty years 
civilization has been startled by the assassination of a President 
of the United States. Out of every 10,000 deaths in England 
seven are murders. Out of every 10,000 in the United States 
twenty-one are murders. The proportion of murders to deaths 
in this country is not exceeded anywhere on earth, within the 
range in which careful statistics are taken, except in Italy and 
Spain.* The proportion in Ireland is only eight in 10,000 
deaths, and in France only eight, in Spain twenty- three, in Italy 
twenty-nine. Is it not high time that the young idea, East, 
West, North, and especially South, should be taught how not 
to shoot ? It is publicly affirmed on the authority of several 
representatives in Congress that there are twenty-eight members 
of that body who owe their position to terrorism and fraud at the 
polls in the Southern States. Congress, at this moment, is en- 
gaged in a business on which it enters most reluctantly, the inves- 
tigation of the Danville riot and the Copiah assassinations. No 
one doubts that the low white, with the shot-gun in his hand, is a 
political power in the South even yet^ after nineteen years have 
passed since the abolition of slavery and the close of the Civil 
War. It is a business very distasteful to me to uncover the 
vexed topic of the shot-gun aristocracy in the South; but 
such an aristocracy is there, haughty, domineering, barbaric, 
cowardly, murderous. Masked gangs of white scoundrels, in 
not a few Southern counties, whip, burn, or shoot negroes for 
no offence except the exercise of the rights of freemen at 
the polls. In the South, no doubt, a majority of the population 
is on the right side, and believes in law and order ; but it seems 
powerless to control an infamously lawless minority. We have 
reason to congratulate ourselves on the progress of reconstruc- 

* Sea Mnlhairs *« Dictionary of Statistics,'' 1SS4, p. 824. 
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tion ; nevertheless, the shot-gua is so great a power in politics 
in the South to-day that the influence of the national Govern- 
ment needs to be exerted strenuously to prevent terrorism from 
making wholly worthless the most sacred civil rights. A recent 
decision concerning civil rights has quickened the lawlessness of 
certain corrupt portions of Southern society. The nation stands 
at this moment in a position of great uneasiness as it asks itself 
the question whether, under the local governments of the Gulf 
States, life, property, political freedom, can be made safe with- 
out interference by the national arm. Most of us here in the 
North are convinced, I think, that the South needs watching 
yet. 

What we say on the streets, what we utter to ourselves in 
whispers in our parlours, as to the lawlessness of portions of the 
land, I believe ought to be uttered occasionally in public, so 
that the sentiment of the masses may correct the mischief that 
a few corrupt men, in the illiterate and largely immoral popu- 
lations are doing both North and South. One of the hugest evils 
in our country appears to me to be the cowardice of majorities 
in the presence of ruffians. We are in bondage to the unedu- 
cated and violent class in the great cities in the North, and to 
a large extent, in the rural populations, in the Southern States. 
We must cultivate courage, pronounced and incisive patriotism, 
that will shake off the manacles of the rougher portions of our 
society whether in the municipal slums or in the rustic slums. 

In the Northern and Pacific States have we not lawlessness 
enough to bring a blush to the cheek of any thoughtful patriot? 
Not to touch here and now on the lawlessness of Mormonism, 
nullifying national law as thoroughly as ever South Carolina 
did, not to mention the atrocities that have gone imwhipped of 
justice, on a rude and vast frontier, we have close at hand the 
wluskey-rings nullifying the laws of the States to which they 
belong, and acting rebelliously in a hundred particulars. So 
far as rum rules the great towns, they are practically nullifiers 
and secessionists. We ask negligently what can be done about 
this; and so we asked tamely what could be done about the aboli- 
tion of slavery. When God turned abolitionist, we were forced 
to put ourselves on His side. One would think that Providence 
itself is now turning temperance reformer, and is endeavouring 
to awaken us through a deep sense of shame to the assertion of 
our rights as citizens and Christians. Most of the murders in 
the Northern States originate in intemperance; but consider 
how leniently they are treated, sometimes, even when they do 
not thus originate. A social leper is murdered by the brother 
of the woman he has ruined. No doubt the man deserved to 
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lose his life ; we should have all been glad to have seea the law 
executed in his case; but, as our execution of law in some 
cases is very lax, this boy took the execution of justice into hi» 
own hands. He was sent to jail on the plea of insanity ; he was 
brought out, it being declared that he was not insane, and is 
now met with the acclamations of whom ? Why, of nearly 
everybody in the more careless portions of society, and of more 
than one in what are called the religious circles. A New York 
religious journal seriously justifies the shooting of Dukes by 
Nutt, and the liberation of Nutt from prison, and, when a 
secular journal criticises this religious journal for such an 
attitude, defends itself on the. ground that American law in 
many quarters is not executed by the officials in charge of it,' 
and that, therefore, in certain extreme cases, indiyidual» 
aggrieved must take upon themselves the execution of the law. 
That spirit fills wider circles than we dream of in this country. 
It is our condemnation in the presence of civilization. 

Meanwhile, the Basin States are filling up, and roughs who 
were on the frontier are coming back to the great cities of the 
North and South. One of the generals of the Army, with 
whom I had a long conversation not many months ago on the 
Bocky Mountains, told me that, within ten years, poUce regu- 
lations will be so perfect in the mining towns of the Basin 
States, that the border ruffian cannot have his way there, and 
that he will be driven back into the slums of the great cities of 
the East and of the Mississippi valley, and, therefore, that we 
must expect a more deadly kind of lawlessness than we have 
ever had. This fact is quite worth putting by the side of the 
influx of corrupt elements of immigration, as an explanation of 
our lawlessness. 

A prolific cause of lawlessness is the animosities between 
races, and religions, and political parties. A still huger cause 
is intemperance. A yet larger cause, as I think, is irreligion^ 
atheism, agnosticism, liberalistic creeds, blatant infidelty, and 
the failure of the Church to reach the masses with truths that 
overawe the conscience. 

The weakness of the general Government in protecting the 
rights of citizens of the States is a fruitful cause of lawless* 



Illiteracy in a Republic is incipient anarchy. I keep open in 
my study the pathetic map of the illiterate regions of the 
United States. Whenever I find murders described in the 
daily journals, I can usually locate them somewhere inside the 
menacing shadows of the illiteracy of our populations. The 
terrible fact, often emphasised on this platform, has just been 
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officially stated in Congress, that illiteracy holds the balance of 
politicad power in fourteen Northern, and in all the Southern 
States. In the thirty-eight states there are 1,871,217 illiterate 
voters. One voter in five cannot torite his name. The illiterate 
voters in South Carolina are more than one-half ; in Alabama, 
Florida, Mississippi, Georgia, North Carolina, and Virginia, 
one in two. Missouri, wit^ one in nine, presents the best re- 
cord among the Southern States. In the Presidential election 
of 1876, New York, New Hampshire, New Jersey, Connecticutj 
Indiana, California, Nevada, Ohio, Oregon, Wisconsin, Illinois, 
Rhode Island, Michigan, and Pennyslvania, wei*e ranged on the 
side of illiteracy. In the last Presidential contest, thirty of the 
States of the Union, with 298 electoral votes, were again within 
the domination of sovereigns who could not read the very 
charter of their liberties. The majority which they gave 
could have been overthrown by a combined vote of their 
illiterate voters, even if those majorities had been five times as 
great as they were. In 1876, 60 of our 76 senators, three- 
fifths of the whole, and 259 of the 292 representatives were in 
the grasp of illiteracy. In 1880, 68 of our 76 senators and 
292 of our 325 representatives were in States and districts 
where illiterate voters hold the balance of power.* 

If we are to ask our critics among tones and aristocrats 
abroad, what is the chief cause of the frequently poor execution 
of American laws, they would say it is universal suffrage and 
the fear of officers, that if they execute the laws sternly they 
may lose votes. 

Now, I do not grant that universal suffrage is a mistake ; 
but, without safeguards, perhaps it is ; and my chief object 
this morning, is to speak of these safeguards. What are the 
remedies for lawlessness? To eradicate any evil we must 
reverse its causes. , 

1. I would extend the citizens' law and order leagues over the 
whole country, and induce the freedmen, if possible, to organise 
themselves in support of such leagues. 

2. / would widen the scope of the Law and order leagues so as 
to embrace all violations of laws protecting life, morals, or property. 

3. I would organise branch leagues in every populous 
county of the United States. 

4. I would, if possible, secure for the use of these leagues a 
number of newspapers, even if I were obliged to found the 
journals outright, and I would make these gazettes wholly in- 
dependent of political and partisan control 

* See N.Y. Tribme, Feb. 18th, 1884. 
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5. I would have the churches, especially the larger and more 
important of them in cities, bring themselves into efficient co- 
operation with the law and order leagues. Perhaps every large 
church should have a committee, consulting occasionally with 
these leagues. There might thus be formed a universal vigi- 
lance committee of the best citizens, who would have power to 
secure the execution of the laws, or else to assist efficiently in 
turning out of office all misrepresentatives of the people who 
do not execute the laws of the people. 

You say this is a wide scheme, and a rather venturesome one. 
But let me ask you to notice what is occurring. I hold in my 
hand the constitution of the Citizens' Law and Order League 
of Massachusetts; I have here, also, the constitution of the 
Law and Order League, or the Citizens* League of the State of 
Illinois. The object of both is simply to aid in the execution 
of existing temperance laws. To show you how practical the 
work of such a league may be, I read a document which I re- 
gard as one of the most suggestive signs of the times, a little 
card, sent all over Chicago, by what is called the North Side 
Citizens* League, for the suppression of the sale of liquor to 
minors and drunkards. Go to the whisky shops of many a 
rural town, go to the city slums, almost in sight from this plat- 
form, and you wUl find mothers and wives beseeching rum- 
sellers not to sell liquor to minors and drunkards, and you wiU 
hear rum-sellers reply, in efifect, if not in form, that they care 
nothing for such appeals. Seven out of ten whisky-sellers are 
willing to ride rough-shod over the heart of the orphan and the 
widow, and you sit by and say nothing. On whom does God 
place the blame ? This Citizens' League has sent out a card, 
reading as follows, and it is a specimen of what might be done 
in every city of the land. 

"North Side Citizens' League 

4< fob the suppression of the sale of liquors to minors 

and drunkards. 

" 127, La Salle Street, Room 8. Telephone, 452. 
" The North Side Citizens' League would call the special at- 
tention of parents, guardians, teachers, and all others interested 
in the protection of youth and the general welfare of the 
commnnity at large to the importance of at once reporting to 
the agent, at his office, 127, La Salle Street^ Room 8, all 
cases of violation of the law with regard to selling or giving 
intoxicating liquors to minors, or to any person intoxicated, or 
who is in the habit of getting intoxicated, or of permitting 
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minors to play with balls, cards, dice, or any article used in 
gaming, in any saloon or place where Intoxicating liquor is sold. 
All such cases reported to the agent will be promptly prose- 
cuted, if the evidence will warrant. It is essential that the 
name and address of the minor or drunkard and saloon 
keeper be correctly given, but it is not essential that the party 
reporting the case should appear before the court, or be pub* 
licly known.*" 

Here follow the names of an honourable executive com- 
mittee ; and, on the back of the card is a summary of the 
work of this branch of the Citizens' League for a single year 
in which it prosecuted 220 saloon keepers, arrested 147 for 
selling liquor to minors and 111 for selling to drunkards, and 
caused 212 to be fined by the justices of the peace. 

What I venture to defend is an arrangement like that 
outlined in this card, and this not merely concerning violations 
of laws against liquor selling, but of those as to the right of 
suffrage in the Southern States and every law protecting life, 
morals and property Do you exoect politics to reform the 
whisky-ring and the shot-gun aristocracy We must take 
these subjects not out of politics, but out of partisan politics. 
A scheme for constitutionid prohibition is now before several 
of the states, and the chief argument in favour of it is that 
the plan takes the question of temperance legislation out of 
party politics and puts it into the hands of all the people. 
Citizens' law and order leagues are made up of reputable mem- 
bers of all political parties. They have no partisan purposes. 
Your Law and Order League, in this state, contains some of 
the most honoured names in your society on the Massachusetts 
coast and in the Massachusetts highlands and in the Con- 
necticut valley. I would spread these leagues from Plymouth 
Rock to the Golden Gate, and from the Lakes to the Gulf, 
and I would inculcate upon the churches and upon all respect- 
able parlours, platforms and pulpits the duty of supporting 
existing laws through the agency of such leagues. Let us 
realise the fact that, imtil we thus arouse ourselves, there is very 
little ground to expect that mere politics will eradicate lawless- 
ness. The politician goes with the wind ; and if we can raise a 
breeze until it becomes a hurricane, there is no doubt we shall 
move state legislatures and Congress. Out of the iEolus cave 
of the people's indignation must come the tempest that is to 
move the becalmed fleet of any political party, no matter what 
its name. 

I hope I do not seem extravagant in assuming that citizens* 
law and order leagues are needed on other topics than those 
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connected with the violations of temperance laws. Are we to 
sit still and see Congress filled with representatives making laws 
for us and elected by the use of the shot-gun ? Nearly a score 
of years after the close of the War are you to be patient, while 
laws for you are made by Congressmen who obtain seats at 
Washington through terrorism and fraud ? Are you likely to 
get rid of the corrupt classes in the Northern cities speedily ? 
Are you not likely to need, more and more as our country grows 
older, precisely this organisation of the best elements of society ? 
Politics will take care of this, you say ? My conviction is that 
we cannot depend on politics to lead reform ; but that the people 
(the people, and nobody but the people), must originate the 
force by which great moral measures are led to triumph. Poli- 
tics did not abolish slavery until politics were taken by the neck 
by the people. Until God took the people themselves in hand 
and aroused them, the people were wholly unable to rouse 
Congress. I hold that we must be sensitive to the touch of 
God upon our religious circles, and that^ when He points out 
political duties under universal suffrage, it is for us to follow 
Him into politics, if necessary ; not into partisan contests, but 
into whatever battle is needed for the triumph of lofty moral 
ideas in our civilization. 

Let the parlour be aroused. In the city of Cleveland the 
ladies who are endeavouring to promote the cause of temper- 
ance will not receive into their parlours the wives of liquor 
dealers. I am very proud of their record on this point, and I 
happen to know that the very wealthiest draw the line at the 
door of the gin shop. The lady at the head of the household 
of the foremost dealer in standard oil, a man who is supposed 
to own the State of Ohio, or a large part of it, will not receive 
any woman belonging to the family of a liquor seller. Social 
sentiment is rising so high in the State of Ohio that it is now a 
kind of social disgrace to know anybody connected with the 
liquor trade. I am not in favour of building up caste in the 
United States, except the caste God Himself builds. There is 
a difference between the right hand and the left ; and in our 
society we must draw somewhere the line ; certainly it must be 
drawn at the parlour door between the good and bad, and 
I am not unwilling that the example of the ladies of that 
beautiful city on the lakes yonder should be imitated through- 
out the length and breadth of the Union. 

Let the pulpit be aroused. I am a friend of the ministers of 
this land ; but what are we to say as to the influence of the 
pulpit when the man who preaches God's Word is himself a 
moderate drinker? The Northern States are almost wholly 
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free from moderate drinking in the pulpits, and the SoutherD 
States, tbank God, become more temperate every year. Bat 
there yet remains a remnant very careless on this pointy and 
especially careless in the social entertainments they patronize. 
We must have the ministry so aroused that it can lock hands 
with the citizens' law and order leagues, and do this without 
gloves, and do it, if necessary, from the pulpit itself. I would 
not have partisan issues brought into the pulpit; propriety 
must be consulted, of course, in all things; but it can be 
understood that the pulpit is the leader of the Church in the 
temperance cause, and that the Church itself is the best of all 
temperance societies. 

Let the press be aroused. A paper in St Louis — ^I will not 
name ii — said recently that the secret of conducting a daily 
journal in the Mississippi valley is the ability to anticipate 
where Gehenna will break loose next If anybody does not 
believe that there is a Hell in this world let him read the 
Western daily journals. You are fed with murders and scandals 
morning by morning, as you study the gazettes of Chicago and 
St. Louis and Cincinnati. We have a New Tork journal that 
lately has made itself, with mighty power behind it, the 
apologist of the whisky-rings of Manhattan Island. It is time 
that the people should speak out on the subject of the dif- 
ference betwen newspapers. Some of the best newspapers in 
the world adorn our civilization ; some of the worst on earth 
curse it ; and the time has come for us to trample under foot 
the Satanic press and any press that has satanio streaks in it 

Let the platfonn be aroused. The amusement of the people 
is the object aimed at by the platform, you say ? Not if it be 
worthy at all to follow the platform of the past in our country, 
a platform that shook the nation in the anti-slavery days, a. 
platform that led us on into a Civil War and supported us in it 
— such a platform deserves to be a perpetual institution of 
American civilization, bolder than the press, more frank than 
the pulpit, less given to form than other methods of discussion, 
and capable of taking up unpopular issues and discussing them 
with an eye not merely on the present hour, but on to- 
morrow and the day after. Encourage such a platform and 
discourage any platform or pulpit that dare not tell the truth 
and the whole truth as to the evils of our time. 

Let municipal and state and national officials be aroused ; 
let illiteracy be eradicated from North and South ; let reform 
begin in family government and improved minor morals ; let 
Civil Service reform be made to triumph ; let whisky-rings be 
thoroughly broken up ; let unsectarian religious instruction be 
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given in the common schools ; let those who have the privilege 
of free schools suffer disfranchisement for voluntary illiteracy. 
As to disfranchisement for illiteracy I hold very emphatic 
opinions. I would not take the ballot from any man who has 
it now ; but I would restore the reading test in a quiet^ gradual 
manner. How ? I would open the common schools. I would 
make the approach to them an inclined plane strewn with 
roses. I would pass laws such as you have in Massachusetts, 
making education in the common school branches compulsory. 
And then I would proclaim in the different states, and ulti- 
mately by national enactment, that all who are bom here, or 
come into the country from abroad, after a certain date, say 
1900 or 1925, and have these privileges and do not learn to 
read and write, shall not have the right to vote until they 
learn. 



QUESTIONS. 

1. Do you consider the theories of Mr. Henry George as 
advanced in his book, " Progress and Poverty" practical^ and 
thai they will be accepted by the people generally in this genera- 
tion? 

No ! Nevertheless it is not wonderful that Mr. George 
has attracted much attention in England ; for the British 
Islands are a powder magazine on the topic of labour and 
capital. Property in the soil is so centralised there that who- 
ever discusses the great theme of the nationalization of the 
ownership of the land is sure to stir up opposition and to gather 
support No more revolutionary doctrine could be taught in 
the politics or social economy of England than the idea which 
Mr. George is defending. Many in the middle class in Eng- 
land are willing to listen to almost fanatical discussion if it 
contain but a spark of hope for the rectification of the 
enormous evils of the present systems of land tenure in the 
British Islands. Nevertheless, the middle-class in England, 
and, as I believe, the lowest classes, are not in favour of spoil- 
ing the landlords. They want no political economy that omits 
the ten commandments. The chief error of Mr. George is 
that he really recommends spoliation and forgets the divine 
command, *' Thou shalt not steal." 

2. Do you recognize the deity of Christ and the authority of 
the Christian Scriptv/res ? 

Most assuredly, and with my whole heart, mind, might and 
strength. 
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3. What U the duty of an evangelical church toward a devout 
member^ who unshes to withdraw to an unevangelicdt church ? 

On that point the practice which has been settled by fifty 
years of experience in Eastern Massachusetts seems to me to 
be wise. Letters should not be granted by the church. What 
the pastor may do unofficially in attesting the good character 
of the departing member must be left to his own conscience. 

4. What are the prospects for revivals Hast and West ? 

My travels bring me into intimate relations with a large 
number of preachers. Wherever I find a man holding three 
specific doctrines I expect a revival through his labours. What 
are these doctrines ? The necessity of. immediate repentance ; 
the Atonement, as held by the evangelical churches ; the supreme 
religious authority of God's word. Wherever I find a man in 
whom these doctrines are not a creed but a life I usually find 
a revival going on in a slow or a swift way. I solemnly 
believe that it is the divine will that we should teach the 
necessity of the new birth in this life, the necessity of the 
Atonement in its biblical form, and the authority of God's 
word in precisely the terms and tone in which the Bible 
teaches these truths. Wherever I find a man doubtful on 
either of these highest matters, I usually find a torpid church, 
or one that may, perhaps, be drifting into disintegration or into 
some foppish liberalism adapted to the wants of an easy-going 
age. Such an organization may be called a church, indeed, 
but is really little more than a club house. 

5. WhoU measures do most to promote revivals ? 

Secret prayer in the closets of the congregation; family 
altars throughout the whole extent of the Christian population ; 
home training in evangelical truth ; pastoral visitation carried 
not merely to death-beds but into the daily secular life of 
parishes, and watching over the cradle itself ; inculcation from 
the pulpit of the distinctively evangelical truths ; organisation 
of lay religious efi'ort in such a method as to bring church- 
members face to face with the unconverted; after meetings 
for conversation between church- members and the religiously 
irresolute; whatever addresses the will and brings it to a 
decision to give up itself wholly, affectionately, irreversibly to 
all the truth the soul perceives ; an atmosphere of devoutness 
in the community at large ; the opening of the dome window 
of human populations, and the streaming through it of that 
divine light which is beating for ever outside the damp vapours 
of our unbelief and worldiiness, asking admission. Wherever 
the clouds are thrust aside above a population and the sunlight 
of God admitted through an obscured spiiitual atmosphere tQ 
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the heart and will| there must be growth, or, in other words, a 
revival. 

6. Is unfermented wine a fact in modem times ? 

There are in New York and Brooklyn, in London and 
Edinburgh, many establishments which claim to sell un- 
fermented juice of the grapes. I am not now entering upon 
the question as to the unfermented wine in the biblical times ; 
for the inquiry does not bring up this vexed point. A dis- 
tinguished chemist, whom I know very well, made a careful 
examination of all the processes of an establishment in London 
that claims to sell unfermented wine. He gave me authority 
to say that he was fully convinced that unfermented wine, or 
unfermented juice of the grape, is now sold in London and in 
many places in the British Islands. Thousands of English 
and Scottish churches use only what is called unfermented 
wine at their communion service. In the United States, great 
numbers of churches use only the unfertnented juice of the 
grape at the Lord's table* 

7. Ought the use of such unfertnented juice of the grape to be 
required in the communion service ? 

The question is one that should not be allowed to divide the 
churches and produce bitterness of feeling; nevertheless I 
believe, that, in a quiet way, we ought to promote the use of 
the unfermented juice of the grape at the holy service of the 
Eucharist. There is not the least doubt that a reformed in- 
ebriate is justified in abstaining from the use of wine at the 
communion service, lest it should awaken a thirst which he is 
unable to control. Offered wine by his pastor, a reformed 
drunkard may stumble over his spiritual misleader into temporal 
and eternal ruin. 

8. What measures ought people's churches to make prominent ? 
A model people's church has been dedicated lately to its 

high uses in Boston, and if you wish to see my answer to this 
question look at that church. It is evangelical, to commence 
with. It rents no pews. Mr. Emerson said religion in our 
time has become pew renting. It intends, by the blessing of 
heaven, to be aggressive and to reach the whole population. It 
is full of the revival spirit. I do not know that people's 
churches ought to stand entirely outside of denominations. I 
rejoice that this people's church belongs to one of our most 
aggressive evangelical bodies of Christians. I should not think 
more of it if it were to sever itself from that connection. It 
is denominational, but still it is substantially unsectarain. A 
people's church loses more than it gains by cutting the chord 
that binds it to some one of the great evangelical denominations. 
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9. What of the Evangelical Alliance ? 

Its basis should not be merely Calvinistic, but evangelical in 
the American sense of that word. I most heartily believe in 
its purposes, and hope the day is coming when they will be 
carried out more efficiently than at any time in the past. It is 
a most useful organisation in Europe. Its great meetings have 
been historic events of importance, I would not break up the 
distinction between the evangelical and the unevangelical bodies 
of believers in their relations to this organisation. 

10. What of a broader plan of Christian 'Union ? 

Let it be tried ; and, if it succeed better than the Evangeli- 
cal Alliance, adopt it I doubt whether a multitudinist union 
will turn out better in the future than it has in various trials in 
the past A multitudinist union is likely to wreck itself by 
self-contradictions. Church history does not encourage us to 
adopt such a broad plan of union as overlooks the distinction 
between evangelical and unevangelical believers. In work 
merely philanthropic the distinction may be overlooked ; but 
in distinctively religious work it cannot be forgotten without 
large practical inconvenience and mischief. If we are to have 
an alliance uniting Protestanism for general religious purposes 
I think it must be upon the basis of the great truths which, to 
the vast majority of Protestants, are as dear as the ruddy drops 
that visit the inmost chambers of the heart 
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THE LECTURE. 

WHAT SHALL BE THE NEW THEOLOGY f 

All science in our time is building an altar to the un- 
known Grod. A great event in the progress of natural 
theology will occur when the coals that now lie on that 
altar are lighted. Whenever they take fire the flame will 
mount to the very summit of the heavens. In the twen- 
tieth century, on the Mars Hill of the loftiest religious in- 
vestigation, will be proclaimed the unknown God whom 
physical science in the nineteenth century has ignorantly 
worshipped. 

^Vhen I was in India men showed me the tomb of Akbar, 
on which were written the ninety-nine names of God. 
Some of the words represent him merely as force, some 
merely as the absolute and the infinite ; but on the marble 
lying over the tomb of this great king all those names 
were harmonised. The most philosophical and obscure and 
cold appellations of the Deity were brought into connec- 
tion with the most religious and vivid and devout names. 
They were all made to minister to the theistic faith. Our 
nineteenth century is carving, on the marble of science, 
names of God as the absolute, the infinite, the inscrutable 
force lying behind all natural laws. These names are 
philosophical, obscure and cold. When the marble is 
finished, the whole block, as I believe, will be like that 
which lies above the tomb of Akbar ; the devoutest and 
most vivid and religious appellations will be chiseled on it 
at last, and we shall find that the absolute, the infinite, the 
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unknown force behind all law, is really the personal God, 
the King eternal, immortal, invisible, whom Christians 
worship. . 

Macaulay says that, when the little atheist, Aristode- 
mus, confronted Socrates, Xenophon heard the latter refute 
him in reasoning of which Paley's natural theology is an 
exact parallel. "Socrates makes the same use of the 
statues of Polycletus and the pictures of Zeuxis which 
Paley makes of the watch. Natural theology, then,*' 
Macaulay affirms, " is not a progressive science/'* 

But, if the fire on the altar of the unknown God can be 
made rise to. the heavens, if on Akbar's tomb the ninety- 
nine names can be unified, there will be progress. The 
greatest events in natural theology in that portion of its 
history now opening and passing, seem to be the comple- 
tion of the chiseling of these names and the lighting of that 
fire. 

How are we to state the argument in proof of the exist- 
ence of a personal God? How should this great chain of 
reasoning be constructed in the present position of philo- 
sophic and scientific and theological thought ? 

1. Although not stiictly a self-evident truth, the exist- 
ence of God is a native belief, a constitutional conviction, 
an ultimate idea, a spontaneous faith, an instinctive per- 
ception, an axiomatic certainty of the soul. 

In the use of the phrase *' native belief *' I am following 
President McCosh's celebrated work on " The Intuitions 
of the Mind,*' the best authority on that high theme that 
the English language now contains. He does not admit 
that our perception of the Divine existence is strictly an 
intuition, although it has as much certainty as if it were.t 

*£88ay on Ranke's History of the Popes. 

t See Professor Calderwood on " Moral Philosophy ** and Prof. Sainuel 
Harris on the *< Philosophical Basis of Theism," for a defence of the View 
that our knowledge of God is received through rational intnition. See 
also, Prof H. B. Smith's « Apologetics " and Professor Flint and Prof. 
Diman on << The Theistio Argument. 
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2. A distinction must be made between an Intuition, 
strictly so-called, and an idtimate idea of the Eeason; and 
also between an axiom and an axiomatic postulate, and be- 
tween a self-evident proposition and a self-evident pro- 
blem, and between a self-evident truth and an irresistible 
native belief. 

In mathematics a distinction is made between an 
axiom and an axiomatic postulate, between a self-evident 
proposition and a self-evident problem. A similar 
distinction is to be made in the use of self-evident 
truths in philosophy and theology. The Divine ex- 
istence is a truth lying' wrapped up in our intuitions, 
or the self-evident truths and axioms. A very slight 
analysis of them gives us perfect axiomatic, certainty of 
the Divine existence. But, first, this analysis, or very 
little opening of the truths and a comparison of them with 
each other, is necessary. We find that the *' fool can say 
in his heart there is no (Jod,'' simply because the fool does 
not follow out his thoughts to the ultimate ideas enveloped 
in them; he will not make this analysis. The moral fool 
will not yield to his moral instincts, and so find God. And 
thus men unawakened intellectually and religiously debate 
on the question whether there be a God. 

3. A native belief or constitutional conviction of the 
soul has some, though not all, the marks of self-evident 
truth. Among its traits are inconceivability of the con- 
trary, persistency and consistency. One of the tests of 
strictly intuitive truth is, of course, self-evidence ; the 
truth asserted in a native belief of the soul, differs from an 
intuition in not being absolutely self-evident, although it is 
so evident as to make the contrary absolutely inconceivable 

4. A native belief may result from instinct or from the 
simple comparison of intuition with intuition, or of intui- 
tion with instinct. 

5. It is a native belief or ultimate idea of the soul that 
absolute being exists. 
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What do I mean by absolute being ? Being not depend- 
ent on any other ; being that stands outside all necessary 
relation ; the first causa. 

6. Atheism and agnosticism and even materialism 
asserts the existence of a First Cause or Absolute Being. 

Herbert Spencer teaches that the existence of an abso- 
lute power, that is a self-existent, self-sustaining power, 
is the highest certainty of science. 

If there are finite beings there must be an Infinite 
Being. If there are are dependent beings there must be a 
Independent, or Self -Existent Being. 

"The existence of a non-relative,'' says Herbert Spencer 
himself, " is unavoidably asserted in every chain of reason- 
ing by which relativity is proved.* Tlie axiomatic truths 
of physical science unavoidably postulate absolute being 
as their common basis. Deeper than demonstration, 
deeper, even, than divine cognition, deep as the very 
nature of the mind is the postulate at which we have 
now arrived. Its authority transcends all others whatever." 

7. The wood that is laid on the altar of the unknown 
God is very capable of being kindled. 

Matthew Arnold goes still further and teaches that it is 
the supreme truth of science that "there is an eternal 
power, not ourselves, which makes for righteousness.'' 
The great infidel, Strauss, said : " We claim for our uni- 
verse and the force behind it the same pious reverence 
that the Christian claims for his God." It is admitted on 
all hands that the ultimate ground of the universe must 
be self -existent, the cause of all finite existence. Spjneer 
goes so far as to attribute to this ultimate force benefi- 
cence. He will not attribute to it personality ; he says 
we cannot know whether it is personal or not ; but on 
that point something very incisive is to be said in the 
present state of the discussion. 

* Spencer, " Pflychology," VoL I. p. 209. 
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8. The supreme question of philosophy has been as to- 
the personality of the ultimate force of the Absolute 
Being. 

9. Ont step of progress in natural theology in our timer 
has been the complete overthrow of the subtlest modem ma^ 
terialistic definition of matter J* 

10. After the abandonment of this definition, atheism, 
agnosticism and materialism become untenable. 

11. The proof of man's personality is easy and com* 
plete ; and this includes proof of his freedom and account- 
ability. 

12. The authority of the intuitions cann^ot nfAJo be under- 
mined by the theory that they are the result of hereditary 
transmission. 

13. Our intuitions of the good and the right as well as 
of the true and the beautiful, if they have been developed 
by hereditary descent, must have resulted from impressions' 
continually made on the race by the Eternal Power not 
ourselves that makes for righteousness. We feel that 
Power now. But aU tfiat is in it nov) must have been in it 
from the first. Therefore, what our intuitions and instincts 
tell us now cannot be impeached. Even if you were to- 
explain the origin of the intuitions by the theory of heredi- 
tary transmission, as no one yet has done, you would not 
invalidate their authority. 

14. The familiar argument from the moral instincts of 
conscience as to the existence of God and the certainty of 
judgment to come remains unassailable. 

15. The argument from causation in proof of the per- 
sonality of the First Cause remains in full force. 

16. The argimient 'from design, or preconformity to a 
future event, has all its force.-|- 

17. There is therefore in the universe thought not our 
own. 

* See on this proposition the Boston Monday lectures on '* Biology^ 
Transoendentalism and Heredity," pasnm. 
t See Janet on " Final Causes," last edition. 
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18. But there cannot be thought without a thinker. 

19. A thinker is a person. 

20. There is, therefore, in the universe, not an eternal 
somewhat merely, which makes for righteousness, but, an 
Eternal Some One, who makes for righteousness and from 
whom, for ever and for ever, we cannot escape. 

If matter will not explain the universe, then the uni- 
verse must be explained by mind. But never, in the whole 
history of thought, has it been more clear than it is to-day 
that matter will not explain the universe. The efforts of 
twenty centuries to frame a materialistic theory that is not 
wrecked by its own self-contradictions have notoriously 
failed. The overthrow of materialism overthrows atheism 
and agnosticism from turret to foundation-stone. 

The subtlest modern materialistic definition of matter is 
as self-contradictory as any definition that it supersedes. 
In the name of clearness of thought scholars reject the new 
definition as contemptuously as they did the ancient ones. 
Who has given the subtlest modem definition of matter ? 
Not Spencer, not Huxley, not Tyndall, but Alexander Bain. 
What are the qualities of a good definition ? There should 
be in a definition no figurative language, no metaphor; no 
ambiguous word, no term, no idea not positively clear and 
distinct. While you keep in mind these qualities of a 
good definition let me recite Alexander Bain's definition of 
matter. He says : " Matter is a double-faced somewhat, 
physical on one side and spiritual on the other." What is 
a what ? What is the side of a what? What is the face 
of a what ? What is the side of a double-faced somewhat ? 
Serious physical science repudiates this definition. Lionel 
Beale said to me, in his own study : " It is obvious non- 
sense ; but it is very difficult to make the nonsense obvious 
to the mass of average readers and hearers.'' Professor 
Veitch, the biographer of Sir W illiam Hamilton and Pro- 
fessor Calderwood, who is Hamilton's successor, both in- 
dorsed these words of Lionel Beale. Perhaps I cannot 
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succeed in making the nonsense of this definition obvious, 
but I have a great respect for an audience that will not 
allow difficulties to be skipped ; and if I were not to take 
up this point you would say I had evaded a very difficult 
matter. 

We have commonly been taught that there are two 
things in the universe — ^matter and mind — differing, as 
Sir William Hamilton used to say, by the whole diameter 
of being. We are certainly conscious of two sets of at- 
tributes in the objects of the existence of which our faculties 
inform us. On the one hand we have material objects 
possessing extension, from inertia ; on the other, we have 
apparently immaterial objects, such as thoughts, choices, 
and emotions, without any of these qualities. Suppose 
that we try to talk of mind in the terms we apply to 
matter, and see what sense we shall make. When CaBsar 
saw Brutus stab, and muffled up his face beneath Pompey^s 
statue, was his grief round or square ? When Columbus 
first saw the New World, was his joy triangular or do- 
decahedral ? When Lincoln manumitted the slaves, was 
his gladness in being of service to the race cubical or 
spherical ? If the imagination of an ordinary man weighs 
an ounce, did that of Shakespeare weigh a ton ? It is the 
most atrocious absurdity to endeavour to speak of mind 
in the terms that rightly belong to matter, or the reverse. 
Professor Bain admits that these two sets of qualities 
-exist, and that they are opposites. He says, in one of his 
most famous books, that " inertia and extension are two 
of a long list of qualities, all present in matter and all 
absent in mind." Notice that concession. He admits 
that these opposite and antagonistic qualities cannot belong 
to one and the same substance at one and the same time, 
without self-contradiction. You cannot, of course, have 
a table round and square at the same time ; you cannot 
have a table black and white at one and the same time and 
in one and the same place. Professor Bain abandons all 
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the old forms of materialism. He invents a new material- 
istic theory. He is a shrewd Scotchman, and he sees the 
necessity for a novel scheme of materialistic philosophy. 

Materialism asserts, in all its forms and schools, that 
there is but one substance in the universe — ^namely, matter. 
Now, into that one substance. Professor Bain must put 
these opposite qualities, extension and no extension, colour 
and no colour, weight and no weight, inertia and no in- 
ertia. How does he doit? Let the qualities of mitter 
and those of mind be represented by spikes driven into a 
deal-board from opposite sides. It is plainly impossible to 
drive the spikes from opposite sides into the same space at 
the same time. Tou cannot have in one and the same sub- 
stance extension and no extension, inertia and no inertia, 
colour and no colour at one and the same time and in one 
and the same sense. Professor Bain, therefore, utterly 
abandons every old form of materialism. He knows that 
centuries of hammering have failed in trying to drive the 
spikes in this way. What does he do ? He says that the 
only method by which these antagonistic qualities can 
belong to one substance, without self-contradiction, is tha 
method of close succession. The only union possible in 
this case is the union of close succession. Now, if I were 
speaking only before scholars, I should say Professor Bain 
confuses close succession with union. No matter how close 
the succession is it is not union in any such sense as to justify 
him in asserting that there is but one thing in the universe 
— ^namely, matter — and that it is physical on one side and 
spiritual on the other. , But speaking here, before a mixed 
assembly, I must make this point clear by an illustration. 
Professor Bain says you cannot drive these spikes, the 
qualities of matter and those of mind, at one and the same 
time in one and the same place, but that you may drive 
them by the method of close succession. He drives in 
here the quality of extension, draws it out swiftly and 
drives in no-extension; drives in colour, draws it out 
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swiftly and drives in no colour ; drives in weight, draws 
it out swiftly and drives in no weight ; drives in inertia, 
draws it out swiftly and drives in no inertia ; and so he 
obtains what he calls a double-faced somewhat, physical 
on one side, spiritual on the other. In other words. 
Professor Bain does assert that, although you cannot by 
any possibilty have the door yonder open and shut at one 
and the same time (I suppose you are all sure of that. 
Aristotle built his whole philosophy on the proposition 
that a thing cannot be and not be at one and the same 
time in one and the same sense); nevertheless, says Pro- 
fessor Bain, if you open and shut the door fast enough, if 
you open and shut it by the method of close succession, 
you can have it open and shut at one and the same time, 
and it will be a double-faced somewhat physical on one 
side and spiritual on the other, and will be an entrance to 
a new temple of materialistic philosophy. 

Now, I ask whether this is clear, or a Scotch mist ? I 
beg pardon of all Scotchmen here. Oh ! for another hour 
of Dugald Stuart, or Thomas Eeid, or Sir William Hamil- 
ton, to tear in tatters this web of self-contradiction. The 
truth is, as Professor Veitch said to me in Glasgow, that 
whenever competently-trained scholars read that definition 
they laugh at it. Is its nonsense obvious ? If I had not 
stepped into this vapour, you would have said that I feared 
that a ghost is in it. It is dense and glittering, but only 
fog, after all. 

The truth is that the doctrine that matter and mind are 
two distinct things never stood better than it does to-day 
in the highest places of physical research. Materialism 
has no footing on the heights of culture. I say this in 
spite of the fact that a number of very eminent physiolo- 
gists call themselves materialists. Professor TV^dall 
delivered a Belfast address once, and the whole force of it 
was in that definition of Professor Bain's. Pulverize that 
definition, and you pulverize the keystone of the arch on 
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which atheism, agnosticism, and materialism stand in our 
time. Make it clear to yourselves that the opposite 
qualities of matter and of mind, of which we are consciousi 
cannot belong to one substance, and it will be clear that 
there must be two substances — ^matter and mind — ^throw- 
ing away utterly to the rats and the bats, atheistic and 
agnostic materialistic systems, and you will find yourself 
able to grasp with clear, scientific conviction the doctrine 
of natural supematuralism. Matter may transmit force, 
but does not originate it. All force and motion in matter 
originate in mind. Natural law, therefore, is only the 
fixed method of action of an Omnipotent God. 
As Schiller, whose muse was conscience, said : 

GUfd hides himself behind eternal laws, 

Which, and not him, the sceptic seeing, exclaims; 

lliere is no God ; 

And never did a Christianas adoration 

So praise him as this sceptic's blasphemy. 

— *'Don Carlos," Act iii. Scene x. 

AsFichte loftily wrote to Zeller, the biographer of Strauss : 
•'Ethical theism is now master of the situation. The 
attempt to lose sight of the personal Q-od in Nature, or to 
subordinate his transcendence over the universe to any 
power immanent in the universe, and especially the ten- 
dency to deny the theology of ethics, and to insist only 
upon the reign of force, are utterly absurd and are meeting 
their just condemnation.'** 

The coals of fire on the altar of the unknown God of 
natural law are kindled and the flame mounts to the 
highest heaven. 

This, then, is the present state of the theistic argument. 
That God is, we know with a certainty based on the in- 
conceivability of the contrary and on the profoundest 
constitutional instincts of the soul. What He is we know 
in some respects, and this with a certainty really axio- 
matic. 

* 'Sorih Am, RevieWf Jan. 1877. p. 147. 
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How shall natural supematuralism be transformed into 
ethical supematuralism ? How shall the testimony of the 
natural consciousness become that of the regenerated 
consciousness ? A fledgling robin sits inats nest^ and has 
not yet tried its wings. How shall it know that the air 
will bear it up ? As tests of certainty I have given in- 
tuition, instinct, experience, syllogism. Now, if this bird 
were capable of reasoning, it might say that it knows 
intuitively that there is air around it. It feels the air, it 
breathes the air ; but it knows syllogistically that there 
is air about it ; for it sees the leaves stir, and reasons from 
effect to cause. But what, after all, gives it the conviction 
that the air wiU bear it up ? That is the practical matter. 
Iiduiii(m does not point out the certainty that the air will 
hear wp its wings. It is true that this bird might learn 
something from its ancestors. The air has borne up robins, 
and many generations of them, and, therefore, it will more 
than probably continue to do so. But the bird, perhaps, 
is a radical thinker. It is individualistic. It aoes not 
trust history. It must readjust its theology. Every 
generation must think for itself. How does this robin, 
therefore, come to a conviction that the air will bear it up ? 
Instinct impels the bird to try its wings. The bird has 
reason to believe that instinct does not mislead it. This 
instinct is born with the bird, and is not the result of 
education. An instinct is not created to be mocked. An 
instinct is made right as truly as a wing. The instinct 
impelling the bird to leave the nest is really a scientific 
promise that the air will bear up the poor fledgling. 
There is, however, no direct intuition in the case. But 
there is a native belief, a constitutional conviction. It is in 
this instinct that the faith that the air will bear up the 
bird has its origin. It begins in no reasoning whatever, 
although reasoning might confirm it. 

Nor does it begin by the historical recollection of other 
birds that the air has borne up. The instinct within the 
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fledgling impelling it to fly, teaches that the air can sup- 
port it At last, under the impulse of that irresistible 
instinct, the bird launches forth and is upborne. In the 
instinctive expectation, or the organic constitutional belief 
of that bird, we find the origin of the faith that the air 
will bear it up. Acting on that faith justifies the con- 
viction. While borne up it has new and now really axio- 
matic certainty that its faith that the air will bear it up 
is justified. 

Just so the human soul justifies its native belief that 
there is a God, and that beneath it are the everlasting 
arms. Our deepest organic instincts point to God and a 
judgment to come. We are made right. We are bom to 
launch forth into the moral atmosphere of omnipresence 
-and omnipotence. It is in the native, ineradicable moral 
instincts that the idea of God originates. A sense of 
dependence and of obligation points to God. It is con- 
•science that makes cowards of us all by the thought of 
somewhat after death. Nature makes no half-hinges. 
Every organic instinct proves the existence of its correlate. 
Syllogistic argument may strengthen and confirm, but does 
not originate our conviction as to Gk)d, freedom and im- 
moitality . As, when the bird flies, new evidence is within 
its reach that the air will bear it up, so, when the soul 
becomes Christian, new evidence is within its reach that 
<5od is, and that He rewards those who diligently seek 
Him. When we yield to conscience, surrendering to God 
utterly, gladly, affectionately and irreversibly, we are 
upborne, we fly ; and thus intuition, instinct, experience, 
syllogism, conjoined, make perfect our faith in God, free- 
•dom and immortality. 
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THE PRELUDE. 

IKTBBNATIONAL KBFOBM IN AFRICA. 

Victor Hugo has said that in the nineteenth century the 
white has made a man out of the black, and that in the 
twentieth century Europe will make a world out of Africa. 
Within the memory of those who are yet in middle life, the 
map of large parts of Central Africa was as vacant as that of 
the circumpolar regions. To-day five railways are projected 
to the interior of the Dark Continent England, France, 
Germany, Belgium, Portugal, Italy vie with each other in the 
work of pushing into the interior of Africa with steamboats, 
telegraph lines, and elephant trains. The British Lion stands 
to-day in the Dark Continent, with one foot on Egypt and 
another on the Congo valley, and with the rear paws on the 
provinces of the Cape of Good Hope. 

Not long ago, a slight motion of one of these rear feet nearly 
scratched out of existence the Dutch colonies in South Africa. 
The British Lion, at that time, was under the incitation of Lord 
Beaconsfield. He is now under that of Gladstone and General 
Gordon, and is lifting one of his fore-paws over the slave trade 
in Central Africa, and menacing destruction for one of the 
hugest evils of our time. He is lifting the other over Egypt, 
and is, possibly, animated by the hope of ruling the whole 
Mussulman world. One of the great ideas of Napoleon was to 
restore the Mohammedan caliphate of Mecca and to bring it 
under a French protectorate. If he had done this he would 
have extended his power from the Bock of Gibraltar to the 
foot of the Himalayas. The secret whisper in the diplomatic 
circles of Europe now is that England would be very glad to 
carry out this Napoleonic idea. 

The rebellion of great Mohammedan populations south of 
Egypt against the Governor of the land of the Nile, means an 
attack of the Arabic world on the Turkish. If a caliphate 
were organised at Mecca, and an Arab put into it, there is 
very little doubt that the Arabic Mohammedan populations of 
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the globe would revolt against the Turkish. At this moment 
England nominally supports Turkey ; but if the Sick Man on 
the Bosphorus should be found unable to put down rebellion 
in Egypt and the Soudan, and if there should be organised a 
new headship for the Mussulman world, England would very 
probably endeavour to secure a leading position a« Protector 
of Islam. She has 30,000,000 of Mohammedan subjects in 
India. In case of a collision between the Arabic portion of 
the Mussulman world and the Turkish, it would be exceedingly 
important that England should take the right side. General 
Gordon is supposed to hold the opinion that, if a caliphate 
fihould be organised at Mecca, England ought to protect the 
Arabic power against the Turkish. He has the hope that 
England may carry out the Napoleonic idea at last. General 
Gordon, of course, is acting for the British Cabinet, and must 
«ay nothing against Turkey ; but he is believed to cherish the 
expectation that El Mahdi and the Arab tribes may be ulti- 
mately successful in a contest with the Khedive and Sultan. 

It seems to shrewd judges highly probable that at last Arabic 
discontent with Turkish rule must eventuate in the founding of 
an Arabic caliphate. England would naturally seek to have a 
protectorate over it. This would extend English political 
power to the very heart of Africa and throughout Arabia. It 
would make her position more safe in India than it can be 
while she supports the Ottoman Empire, and while the Arabic 
populations revolt against Turkish rule. 

This is a broad outline of the political aspect of Africa, but 
the philanthropic aspect is vastly more interesting than the 
political. Our American Stanley is to-day doing what? Some- 
thing which ought to attract to his support the prayers, the 
financial aid, and, if necessary, the Governmental assistance of 
all advanced nations. In September, 1876, the King of the 
Belgians called together a geographical conference at Brussels, 
that beautiful city near the battle field of Waterloo. The five 
great powers of Europe — England, France, Austria, Germany, 
Bussia — with two of the minor powers— Italy and Belgium, 
were represented in it The United States had no representa- 
tive in the conference. The result was that there was formed 
not a political, but a philanthropic international organisation, 
having the unofficial support of the different thrones ; for what 
purposes ? For two — the promotion of commerce and civili- 
-lation, and the destruction of the slave trade in the Dark Con- 
tinent, especially in its central portions. The region between the 
Zambesi and the Soudan was taken as the special field of the 
uew enterprise. Mr. Stanley was engaged to represent the 
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Association in the valley of the Congo. How large is that 
vallej ? It has a population probably more numerous than 
that of the United States now is. The Congo runs through 
Central Africa much as the Mississippi does through the 
American Union; and whoever rules it has control of the 
tropical region of a continent containing one- sixth of the popu- 
lation of the globe. 

It is suggestive that England a few weeks ago passed, in the 
House of Commons, a resolution that no nation shall be allowed 
to acquire permanent rights on the banks of the Congo with- 
out her consent. This was not intended as an assertion of the 
exclusive rights of England there by any means ; but is meant 
as a shield over the International Association as well as British 
interests. The plan of the Association is to found villages 
that will become, ultimately, what President Arthur has called 
them already, " the nuclei of States." Our American Presi- 
dent, in his recent message, asked Congress tp take measures 
to protect our interests on the Congo, and to assist Stanley and 
the Association he represents in putting an end to traffic in 
human beings. My chief purpose this morning is to call atten- 
tion to the immense international value of the principles under- 
lying this scheme of King Leopold and his associates, and to 
insist upon it that the United States ought to be represented in 
the high work of aiding in the regeneration of Africa. 

What is the present condition of the slave trade in the Dark 
Continent? On the floor of Westminster Abbey there is a 
black slab above the spot where David Livingstone lies at rest 
until the heavens be no more. In the inscription on it are 
these words, which he wrote in Central Africa in his last days : 
" All I can say in my solicitude is, may heaven's richest bless- 
ing come down on everyone, American, English, Turk, who 
will help to heal this open sore of the world." Livingstone 
writes in his journals that he saw such sights in the slave trade 
in Africa that he could not sleep for memory of them. In 
ordinary cases he could forget unpleasant scenes ; but he made 
the utmost efforts to cast out from his mind his recollections 
of the horrors of the slave trade, and was wholly unable to 
do so. He had seen, again and again, villHges burned, their 
inhabitants captured while running from the flames of their 
own houses, the aged men and the feeblest women were put to 
death, the sick persons slaughtered, and the young and the 
middle aged carried away into a bondage worse than death. 
. The best estimates authorise the assertion that more than half 
a million lives are yet annually lost in the African slave trade. 

You remember that a town called Kuka, in the province of 
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Bomou, is one of the principal slave marts. From this accursed 
«pot large caravans of slaves annually pass across the desert to 
Murzook, the capital of Tezzan. We are told, on the authority 
of most trustworthy travellers, that this whole route, of nearly 
1,000 miles, can be traced by the skulls and bones on either 
«ide of it In this slave mart at the present day you may buy 
a boy for from fifteen to thirty dollars ; a girl, unless she is 
handsome, for from thirty to sixty dollars ; and, in case she has 
heauty, for thrice that money ; an old man or matron for from 
three to ten dollars. There are carried across the desert some 
10,000 slaves every year; and yet this one centre represents 
only the Soudan. You have another slave mart at Khartoum ; 
thousands of captives are driven to that city every year from 
the atrocious seribahs, or man-hunting camps of the Upper 
Nile. Another centre of the trade is the upper valley of the 
Congo. Sir Bartle Frere affirms that more than 400,000 lives 
are lost annuaUy in the slave trade, although only from 80,000 
to 90,000 negroes each year reach the coast alive. The number 
who die in the battles at the villages, or who are slain because 
of some infirmity, or who perish on the way across the desert, 
Livingstone says may be sometimes five or ten times the 
number of those that are strong enough to be carried out of the 
country. The head of the Catholic mission in Central Africa 
estimates 1,000,000 as the loss which the slave trade inflicts 
annually on the Dark Continent. This statement will not seem 
incredible when you remember that this trade ranges over 
a territory as extensive as Europe, and containing at least 
80,000,000 of inhabitants * 

Is it too much to hope that the principle Daniel Webster put 
into the Ashburton Treaty may at last be applied to the slave 
trade on the land ? He agreed with Lord Ashburton that our 
ships should be used with those of Great Britain to put down 
piracy and the slave trade on the seas. That arrangement did 
not bring us into any entangling foreign alliances. I do not for an 
instant forget Washington's advice, that we should keep out of 
responsibility for the contests of Europe. But here is a great 
International ALSSociation, England, France, Germany, and 
other leading powers, all agreed, not officially and formally, 
but in a philanthropic style of organisation, to unite their efforts 
to establish villages and stations for the use of explorers, and 
as a means of promoting civilisation and putting down the slave 

•See " Africa and the Bmnels* Geographical Conference,** by Emile 
Banning?, Member of the Conference. Chap, iv.; also Berlionz's " La 
Traite Orientale,** and Professor Blaikie's " Personal Life of Livingstone." 
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trade across the whole breadth of Africa. Our Republic lags 
behind. This country has not yet asked to be represented in 
that International Association. It is one of the provisions of 
its constitution that ^' the President shall have power to admit 
to the Association countries which are not represented at the 
Conference." There is a Belgian special branch, an English, 
German, Russian, Austrian, and Italian branch, but, as yet, no 
American. Our President, calling on us to send a ship to the 
Congo to assist St€Uiley in maintaining his position in the vaUey 
of that mighty river, is asking us, practically, to assist the best 
scheme of international reform in semi- barbarous nations that 
history has seen since the tide of recorded time began to flow. 

You are interested in the question, who shall be the next 
President ; you are concerned as to the affairs of your street 
and club ; you live in the silken cocoons of your easy lives, and 
forget this majestic philanthropic enterprise in Africa, forget 
foreign missions there, and, what is still more marvellous, for- 
get your own commercial interests there. I beg you to remember 
that, after all, the chief incitement of the European powers to 
assist reform in Africa is commercial. Britain has mighty 
political motives, some of which I have glanced at ; but how 
vast are her commercial motives also. There come from Africa, 
to the commercial nations, all the precious products of the 
tropics — ivory, cotton, coffee, camwood, ostrich feathers, coal, 
iron, copper, india-rubber, palm-oil, gold, diamonds, and, I 
may say, slaves, except to those nations that have abolished 
human bondage. How is it that we do not see that American 
merchants have interests in Africa as well as British ? Africa 
may ultimately supply the world with most of the peculiar pro- 
ducts now obtained from the Indies. Consider what the trade 
of England is with her Indian Empire. India receives from 
Great Britain annually 400,000,000 yards of cotton goods. 
The same trade is well begun in Africa. There went to that 
country 98,000,000 yards of cotton goods in 1878, besides 
large quantities of other articles. From the seacoast of Africa 
there were exported into Europe more than eight million 
dollars worth of palm oil in 1879. There are received in 
England annually a million and a-half pounds of ivory from 
Africa.* 

It is enough to say that the trade with Africa may be ulti- 
mately far more important to England than that with India, 
and England to-day is supported, in some sense, by the market 

"^See the Rev. J. O. Means^s paper on " The Proposed Mission in Cen- 
tral Africa," p. 8. 
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she has in India and Asia at large. The opening of Africa, if 
England obtains control of a lion's share in it, may prolong the 
commercial pre-eminence of Great Britain a hundred years. 
Are we to sit still and make no response to the appeal of our 
Chief Magistrate when he calls upon us to protect our own 
commercial interests in the valley of the Congo, and to assist an 
American explorer who is founding there nuclei of States ? It 
is for the merchants to take up this matter. We are very 
torpid on the topic of our commercial interests in South 
America. Great Britain is, in some respects, in advance of us 
in obtaining access to the immense markets south of the 
equator on our own Continent. Is she to be for ever in advance 
of us in Asia and in Africa ? With a population which soon 
will be twice that of the British Islands, are we not to have 
foresight, sagacity, enterprise enough to sustain an International 
Association which will open Central Africa to commerce and 
civilisation, maintain its political neutrality, aod abolish the 
slave trade? 

I dislike exceedingly to make appeals to selfish motives ; 
and I would not do so if these motives were not so vast in size, 
and if they were not the front of the case to so many eyes. I 
look at this commercial aspect of Africa not askance, but 
directly ; tor all Europe is looking at it in that style. It is 
not too much to affirm that the centre of the Dark Continent 
is at this moment shot through and through by competing com- 
mercial enterprises ; and one of my reasons for asking your 
attention to this fact is that I believe that, unless the Christian 
Church makes haste to introduce missions into Africa, the 
ground there will be trodden hard by the hoofs of avarice and 
burnt over by the fires of greed and fraud before our 
missionaries can reach the spot. 

The religious aspect of the Dark Continent is the supreme 
motive which should stir us to aid international reform in 
Africa. On what spot could I speak on that subject with 
more appropriateness than in Boston ? Yonder sit, in the rooms 
of the American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions, 
certain statesmen, as I love to call them — advisers in great 
international religious affairs. Not long ago an American 
citizen gave one million dollars to that Board, and the wise men 
governing the funds appropriated a generous portion to the 
support of missions in the Dark Continent. A scholar whose 
recent separation from us we mourn, a hero of religious reform, 
a man of most unselfish, devout, chivalrous spirit, who had 
been in Africa in his earlier years, was sent to Europe to 
make inquiries as to the proper ground on which to found 
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a mission. He yisited England, France, Germany and Belgium, 
and had a long interview with King Leopold. Rejecting seven 
other places, the Board selected one called Bihe, in the upland 
tract east of Bengnela, and is there founding a mission which 
it is hoped will be a lighthouse for vast regions of Centra] 
Africa. In Umzila's kingdom, north of Natal, another watch- 
tower is being erected. I make my best plea for the support 
of all missions in Africa, Baptist, Presbyterian, Episcopalian, 
even Catholic, as well as those of the American Board. I do 
this in the name of the saintly one whom we all loved ! I do 
it in the name of him over whose grave we are standing — 
John Oliver Means, of this city — whose memory may God 
bless and make a pillar of lire, leading us into more enthusiastic 
endeavour for the reform of the Dark Continent. I do this in 
the name of all the missionaries now on African soil or buried 
beneath it. I make this appeal in the name of Livingstone 
himself. On the first day of May, 1873, in Chitambo's village 
in Ilala, this great explorer was alone in his hut in his la«t 
hour. He rose and knelt at his bedside, and in the morning 
was found in the posture of prayer, with life fled. That 
picture of Livingstone djring in the attitude of supplication for 
Africa, commending the Dark Continent to the Avenger of 
the oppressed and the Saviour of the lost, let it stand colossal, 
and draw unto Africa enterprises from all the world in support 
of his schemes for the introduction of commerce, the abolition 
of the slave trade and the promotion of Christianity. 

Africa must be reformed by Africans ; but the natives must 
be led by whites for more than a day and an hour, and by 
educated freedmen from both Europe and America. Let us. 
reinforce, on both sides the sea, all enterprises for the educa- 
tion of freedmen. I appeal to all the heroes of African descent 
on our soil, who feel drawn to work for Africa, not to be 
disobedient to the heavenly vision. 

As Guizot has said, there are two "Englands, a Tory and a 
Republican, an unscrupulous and a Christian England. A 
representative of Christian England, unattended, has lately 
crossed the dangerous desert and delivered himself to the 
inhabitants of Khartoum. This General was once temporarily 
ruler of the Soudan. He was so just, he was so full of manli- 
ness and even of tenderness, as well as of courage, that the 
black nations in that broiling clime came to regard him as their 
father. He opposed slave hunting. He did his utmost fo 
limit the horrors of the slave traide. The secret purpose of 
General Gordon is to be seen in what he was doing just before 
he was sent on his present most hazardous mission. He had 
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been in Belgiom consulting with King Leopold a few weeks 
previously to the time when Mr. Gladstone selected him for 
his present enterprise. It was the plan of General Gordon to 
go down the Coast of Africa, ascend the Congo, and make a 
tour from the headwaters of that river to those of the Nile, 
perhaps gathering an army hy buying slaves, manumitting them, 
and then forming them into regiments. He was to act under 
the power of the International Association. He expected to 
have a battle with the Niam-Niams, one of the most barbarous 
of the tribes under the equator, and the one that does most to 
keep up the slave trade. He intended to come down upon 
Khartoum from the headwaters of the Congo. It was his high 
purpose to tie a cord around the cancer of the slave trade of 
Central Africa, and cut it all up by the roots. He has not 
given up that purpose, you may be sure, in spite of what the 
despatches tell us of his not abolishing slave-holdiDg. He has 
abolished slave-hunting to the extent of his power. If you 
9X^ told he has fallen from his high position as the opponent of 
slavery, do not trust the rumour ; or, attribute his action to the 
orders of his superiors, or to the necessities of events, and not 
to his inclination. General Gordon may be expected to turn 
out a man of principle ; for all his days he has been almost an 
inspired defender of the semi-barbarous races. He it is who 
led the conservative forces of China to victory against the 
Taeping rebellion. He it is who, when Russia wished to make 
war on China and the Celestial Empire seemed ready to 
accept the challenge of the Northern Bear, made a little trip 
from London to Pekin and advised the Emperor not to accept 
ihe challenge of Russia ; for, with the superior organisation the 
Western Power possessed, it might easily have crushed the 
Chinese Empire. Among the fragments of the wreck there 
would have been many which England and France would have 
claimed. The Chinese Emperor did not see these facts vividly 
until General Gordon made them plain to him. The military 
philanthropist dropped back to England. He has been em- 
ployed at the Cape and had lately put himself under the 
control of King Leopold when Gladstone sent him up the Nile 
to his present most hazardous position. This man is a soldier 
to his finger tips. He is a Christian to the innermost fibre. 
It is one of his habits to spend, sometimes, whole nights in 
prayer. He lately crossed the desert, through hostile camps, 
without any one to protect him, and with only his secretary 
Hud one other person in his company, and appeared before the 
gates of Khartoum. He proclaimed that there shall be no more 
Bazouks. He publicly burned in the market place of that city 
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the tax books and the whips and whipping posts. So popular 
is he with the Arab tribes that thej call him the Sultan of the 
Soudan. He probably has in his own hand the power to put 
down a revolt and to keep vast Arab populations in order by 
simple justice. So rare is justice in Central Africa that the 
career of General Gordon in the Soudan was not forgotten, as 
so many expected it would be. England feared, as we watched 
him on his course up the Nile, that he would be killed before 
he reached his recent position. Christianity at the centre of 
the Dark Continent has been and now is a flaming torch in the 
hand of General Gordon. It is a lofty beacon in the hand of 
many a missionary station. Let us put the torch of Christianity 
into the hand of the International Association. Let us hold up 
that hand by the combined philanthropic power of England, 
France, Germany, Austria, Russia, Belgium, Italy, and last, 
and not least, the United States. 



QUESTIONS. 

1. What are the prospects of the Jordwm Ganal ? 

Very poor if the Ottoman Empire continues in power ; very 
good if it is overthrown. The chief difficulty in carrying out 
the enterprise of cutting a canal from the Mediterranean to the 
Jordan and from the Gulf of Akaba to the Dead Sea, will be 
found in obtaining a firman from the Sublime Porte permitting 
such a large alteration in the physical geography of Palestine. 
For one, I am exceedingly interested in the mere proposal 
(although as yet the enterprise is little more) to admit the 
waters of the Mediterranean and the Red Sea into the great 
depression in which the Dead Sea lies, and so make a lake 
extending from the bluffs south of that sea to the north shore 
of the Sea of Galilee, and filling up the whole cavity of the 
Dead Sea valley till the water should arise to within ten miles 
of Jerusalem. That city might be thus transformed into an 
important commercial centre. It might become the joy of the 
whole earth in commercial particulars as well as in religious. 
Napoleon said that the mere physical advantages of Constanti- 
nople ought to give her political, or, at least, commercial 
primacy in both Europe and Asia. The physical advantages 
of Jerusalem, were the Jordan canal cut, would be as great as 
those of Constantinople. A large inner lake would alter 
favourably the climate of Palestine. It is only about twenty- 
five miles from the shore of the Mediterranean at Acre across 
the plain of Esdraelon to the Jordan. The chief obstRole to 
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the cutting of the Jordan Canal would be found in the blufifs 
south of the Dead Sea. The Red Sea ends on the north in 
two gulfs, that of Suez and that of Akaba. There ar^ bold 
bluffs and a considerable upland region between the Gulf of 
Akaba and the depression in which the Dead Sea lies. It 
would require much expense to cut through it. Nevertheless, 
no such expense as the Mont Cenis Tunnel or as our building 
of the Pacific Railway necessitated. The first accurate surveys 
of this region are now being made. Once through this obstacle 
the waters would wear a channel for themselves, fill the Dead 
Sea and Jordan up to the level of the Red Sea and the 
Mediterranean. There would thus be made a magnificent 
passage for ships. The Suez Canal is very narrow ; you are 
allowed to move ships in it only four miles an hour. When 
the cholera induces caution, the quarantine stops the passage 
of vessels. In time of war there is no possibility of securing 
swift passage except by consent of Great Britain. Vast com- 
mercial interests demand a second canal. It is said to be 
cheaper to cut one through Palestine than through the sands 
of Egypt It is by no means impossible that civilisation may 
yet see ships passing 1,300 feet above the present level of the 
Dead Sea, and so making the transit from European to 
Asiatic waters. The Holy Book predicts that on certain 
ground, which has been dry from the commencement of Jewish 
history, fishermen shall cast their nets ; and on precisely that 
ground they would cast their nets were this canal dug. I 
make no prophecies : neither do I insist that this is a correct 
interpretation of these prophecies ; but the London TimM has 
discussed this project ; a great company has been formed to 
carry it through ; and it deserves attention as showing that, 
even under the hoof of the Sultan, Palestine cannot remain a 
hermit region. 

2. /« thert anything better than Butler's Analogy and Pahy^s 
" Evidences*^ and *' Natural Theology '* to he read on ike whjects of 
which they treat ? 

Yes and No. There is no book in existence in the English 
language superior to Butler's ** Analogy" as a reply to the 
Deistic scepticism of his day. It is perhaps not too much to 
assert that Paley's " Evidences " and " Natural Theology " are, 
as yet, unsurpassed in their form and style, although their 
matter is, of course, greatly in need of being supplemented by 
more recent discussions. These three books are not outgrown. 
Not one of them can be skipped, especially not the *' Analogy," 
which Edmund Burke used to recommend to infidels as a cure 
for scepticism, whenever they had brains enough to understand it. 
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3. WhaJL one modern vx/rk best summarizea the whole range of 
Christian evidences ? 

The subject of the Christian evidences has become too vast 
for a single volume. No one work in English can be men- 
tioned wlach now covers the whole ground on this field as 
effectively as Paley's " Evidences " did at the date at which he 
wrote. A second Palej is much to be desired ; but his appear- 
ance is hardly to be expected. The argument in proof of the 
supernatural origin of Christianity was never more unanswer- 
able than it is to-day ; but its various portions must be studied 
in separate volumes. 

4. What is the best modem work in defefice of the argument 
from design for the existence of a personal God ? 

Professor Paul Janet's ''Final Causes" is an elaborate 
monograph' which stands, in its last edition, fully abreast of 
current discussions on this theme. 

5. What works are to he recommended in the field of the 
historical evidences of Christianity ? 

In English, I have personally derived most benefit on this 
theme from the celebrated Bampton Lectures, delivered annually 
at Oxford University, and especially from the well-known 
writings of Prebendarjr Row, of St. Paul's Cathedral, who was 
the Bampton lecturer for 1877. His work on " The Super- 
natural in the New Testament," and his Bampton Lectures, 
together with Professor Geo. P. Fisher's ** Essays on the 
Supernatural Origin of Christianity " and on '* The Grounds 
of Theistic and Christian Belief," deserve a very high place 
among recent discussions of the Christian evidences. To these 
may profitably be added Canon Liddon's lectures on ''The 
Divinity of our Lord," Horace Bushnell's "Nature and the 
Supernatural," with the best of the lives of Christ, including 
particularly those of Weiss and Edersheim. 

6. What is the best single book on Christian miracles ? 
In English, Canon Mozley's Lectures. 

7. What of the publications of the London Christian Evidence 
Society ? 

They are all to be commended for popular use. Many of 
them have been republished by the firm of A. D, F. Randolph 
and Co., of New York. The Society ought to be imitated, 
with improvements, on this side of the Atlantic. It is a very 
serious conviction of mine that a Christian evidence society, 
carefully adapted to local wants, ought to be maintained by 
the universities and churches of every Christian nation, and 
especially in populations now passing from inherited misbeliefs 
to Christianity, as in India, Cluna and Japan. 
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8. WhaJb of the Mormons in revolt against the polygamous 
priesthood of Utah. 

Their revolt shows that in ordioarj circumstances the Mormon 
priesthood holds the vote of Mormon populations at its own 
disposal. The rebels against priestly authority, in this matter,^ 
are most of them American by birth. They live in an obscure 
county of Southern Colorado, and are not likely to be imitated 
speedily by the foreign-born Mormons of Utah, Only some 
300 have refused to vote according to the dictation of a 
Mormon Bishop, and it would not be surprising if they were 
subjected to terrible persecutions and perhaps their leaders to> 
death for their audacity. The case shows how dangerous to 
American institutions is the political power of the aristocracy 
of the harem. 

9. What has Monsignor Capel said as to the American common 
school system and Catholic parochial school ? 

Monsignor Capel is the Pope's echo. He is reported as- 
favouring parochial schools for Catholic children, and asking 
for a division of the public school fund and a separate appro- 
priation to Catholics. He indorses, of course, the Papal 
Syllabus of Pope Pius IX., in which it is affirmed that it is an 
error to hold that the system of instructing youth, which con- 
sists in separating them from the Catholic faith and the power 
of the Church, and in teaching exclusively, or, at least, 
primarily, the knowledge of natural things and the earthly 
ends of social life alone may be approved by Catholics. 

10. What mischief would follow from adopting the principles 
of the Papal Syllabus and Monsignor Capel as to common 
schools f 

Ask Spain. Ask Mexico. Ask the Papal States in Italy. 
Ask Gladstone and Prince Bismarck. Romish priests, when 
they have had their own way, never yet gave in their parochial 
primary schools instruction enough to fit a population for the 
duties and responsibilities of a free government. It is unsafe 
to allow the Pope to govern primary schools in a free nation. 
The formation of state sectarian schools would convert the 
appliances of education into the means of proselytizing, in- 
tensify religious clannishness, give all education a sectarian 
bias from the first, destroy the efficiency of the school system, 
and include many of the historic evils of the connection of 
Church and State. A priesthood which wishes to do, in the 
United States, what it has done in Spain, Mexico and Italy, is 
an enemy of the social and industrial interests of the Roman 
Catholic American masses. Without better education than 
parochial schools have given in Romish countries, the semi- 
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illiterate Catholic population, when brought into competition 
with the educated masses of the American people, drop into 
inferior positions, are obliged to act as hewers of wood and 
drawers of water, and become low-paid, pinched subordinates 
in the ranks of labour. Monsignor Capel is an able, devout 
and eloquent ecclesiastic. That a prelate of his ability and 
tact should assail the common school system of the United 
States is a suggestive si^n of the times. He is, no doubt,, 
sincere in demanding religious instruction for the young. 
American common school exercises, like the German and the 
best of the English, can be made to include in the future, as^ 
they generally have done in the past, a certain amount of 
entirely unsectarian reb'gious instruction, and so take all force- 
from the Catholic cry that the common schools are irreligious 
and godless. Intelligent American populations will defend their 
common school system as the safeguard of the Republic, and 
cannot rationally be expected to consent to a division of the- 
school fund among sectarian organizations. 
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THE LECTUEE. 

PROGRESS IN NATURAL THEOLOGY. 

James Anthony Froude, not many years ago, ventured 
to pubKsh the assertion that the foremost scientific minds 
of Great Britain are abandoning the belief in a personal 
-God. The charge simply excited amusement in the 
highest scientific circles of Scotland and England. In 
reply to it I need to read only the answer given at the 
time by Professor Tait, of the University of Edinburgh : 
' When we ask any competent authority who were the 
* advanced/ the ' best,' and the ' ablest ^ scientific thinkers 
•of the immediate past in Britain, we cannot but receive 
for answer such names as Brewster, Faraday, Forbes, 
Graham, Eowan Hamilton, Talbot and Herschel. This 
must be the case, unless we use the word science in a 
perverted sense. Which of these great men gave up the 
idea that Nature evidences a designing mind ? But per- 
haps Mr. Froude refers to the advanced thinkers still 
happily alive among us. The names of the foremost 
-among them are not . far to seek. But, unfortunately for 
his assertion, it is quite certain that Andrews, Soule, Clerk 
Maxwell, Balfour Stewart, Stokes, William Thomson, and 
such like, have each and all of them, when the opportunity 
presented itself, spoken in a sense altogether different from 
that implied in Mr, Froude^s article. Surely there are no 
truly scientific thinkers in Britain further advanced than 
these.*'* 

* Professor Tait, International Reviem, Not. 1878. 
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I venture to affirm that in Britain there are two 
schools of philosophy— ^one inside universities, accredited 
and regular ; another outside, a guerilla school, led chiefly 
by a few men of a certain eminence in London, with 
Herbert Spencer and Professor Huxley among them, and 
with noisy supporters in the literary world. In Germany 
there is a university school in philosophy, and a guerilla 
school also. When you study closely the current history 
of Europe, and see these two schools in collision, you will 
find that it is not with the gueriUa school that the mastery 
of the future seems likely to abide. Hartmann and 
Schopenhauer, for instance, in Germany, belong to the 
anti-university, the guerilla type of discussion. Herman 
Lotze, the foremost philosopher of the age, repre-^^nts the 
highest German thought. There are many bright minds 
in the guerilla school — Heaven forbid that I should deny 
that — but, after all, they no more represent the substantial 
convictions of the leamiDg of Europe than some guerilla 
writers on our side of the Atlantic, whom I will not 
mention, represent the opinions of the leaders of thought 
in the United States. I was asked often in Europe, if 
Theodore Parker did not represent the most advanced and 
generally prevalent theology in New England. I said that 
was not my understanding of the case. Europe had 
heard more of him than of anybody else in the New Eng- 
land pulpit. We see how a few here have been mistaken 
for the majority, and how American theology and philo- 
sophy are misinterpreted in Europe, simply because deep 
currents do not make a noise. Just so in Europe the 
deepest currents are theistic ; and because there is really 
no important opposition in the highest circles of learning, 
and no foam raised by boulders in the current, we think 
there is no stream at all. We have seen and heard, at 
home and from afar, the shallow streams with boulders 
in their currents, agnosticism, atheism, materialism. Let 
us not fear that they are flooding the higher thought of 
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Europe, simply because they make more noise than the- 
deep, silent, stately rivers that reflect heaven. 

What is the present attitude of advanced theistic thought 
among the foremost men of science in Great Britain ? 

I might divide British schemes of thought into the Lon- 
don scheme and the Edinburgh scheme, the Oxford and the 
Cambridge scheme ; for there is much rivalry among the 
Universities, but it would not be safe to call the system of 
thought I am about to describe a Scottish scheme merely. 
It is true that some of its best defenders are in Scotland ; 
but some of the best are in London, Oxford, and Cambridge- 
I call this the accredited system of thought which respon- 
sible authorities in philosophy are now indorsing in Great 
Britain. I outline it for its own sake, and also as a means 
of showing what immense progress natural theology has 
made within the last generation. 

1. Matter and mind differ by the whole diameter of 
being. All attempts to make their qualities the properties- 
of one substance only, are hopelessly self-contradictory. 

2. Matter does not move itself. It may transmit force^ 
but it does not originate force. 

3. Wherever matter exhibits force, motion, or arrange- 
ment implying design, that force, motion, arrangement 
originate in mind. 

This was precisely the doctrine of. Professor Pierce, of 
Harvard University, in the last course of Lowell Lectures 
which he gave ; it was the philosophy of Agassiz ; and yet 
you hear from a few foppish pKilosophical circles of 
Cambridge a defence of agnosticism. To which philosophy 
is Harvard attached ? We know very well, and we are 
perfectly willing both sides should be heard ; but we ought 
to be unwilling that, through mere clamour, the public 
should be misled as to the real positions of responsible 
thought in this high matter. 

4. Wherever we find heat, light, electricity, we infer 
the motion of the ultimate particles of matter as the cause ; 
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wherever we find motion of the ultimate particles of mat- 
ter, we infer force as the cause ; wherever we find force, 
we infer Spirit, with Intelligence and Will, as the cause. 
Do you say that I am citing theological authority? I 
-beg your pardon. Look into a book which I wish could 
be circulated broadcast throughout the nation — and not a 
very new book either, but one fairly abreast of my topic — 
•*' The Conservation and Correlation of Force," edited by 
Dr. Youmans, of New York, and you will find in it the 
now really classic paper of Professor Grove, ending with 
these words, which are the summit of accredited science in 
•our time : '' Creation is the act ; cavj^aJticm is the will of 
Oody I -remember that, when these doctrines first came 
to my vision, I could think of nothing else for months. 
They stormed over me for years as the tropical rains above 
the palms of the Amazon. 

5. Matter may be only visible force. The omnipresent 
will may be its substratum, as well as the substratum of 
mind. 

6. The visible universe had a beginning, 

7. Every beginning requires a cause. 

8. The seen universe, therefore, must have originated in 
an unseen universe. 

I hold in my hand Professor Tait's famous volume en- 
titled " The Unseen Universe," and also the " life of Pro- 
fessor Clerk Maxwell '' ; and I am doing little more now 
than summarizing their chief positions, sometimes in their 
own language, but not in their order of statement. 

9. Atoms have such a constitution that they may be 
.justly compared to manufactured articles. 

This celebrated phrase was first used by Sir J. T. D. 
Herschel. It was reiterated by Faraday and Clerk Max- 
well; and it is now steadily employed by the foremost 
representatives of the theistic school in Great Britain.* 

«See " Life of Profeisor Olork MazweU/* p. d9a 
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10. An ether or material substance of inconceivable 
tenuity, must be supposed to fill all interspaces between 
world and world. 

11. This substantially omnipresent ether is the largest, 
most uniform, and most permanent object known to 
science. 

12. As the sea is older than the fishes in it, so the etiier 
is supposed to have existed before the formation of the 
systems of gross matter in worlds and atoms that now 
exist within it. 

You think no responsible man will talk of the ether in 
a tone of assurance ; but here I have the biography of 
Clerk Maxwell, and it is the answer which he made to the 
Bishop of Gloucester who wrote him asking him what the 
truth is about the ether, and Clerk Maxwell says that as. 
the sea is older than the fishes in it, so the ether is sup- 
posed to have existed before the firmament or the system 
of worlds and atoms now in it, and that out of the ether 
these worlds and atoms must have come. It is tolerably 
certain that the sea must have existed before the fishes ; 
and we cannot carry out our present scientific theories of 
undulations, transmission of light, heat, electricity, without 
supposing there is a medium in which imdulations are 
produced. Writing, therefore, with purpose of having his 
words printed, Clerk Maxwell here indorsed that theory a» 
the necessary outcome of the veiy best knowledge we now 
possess as to the origin of worlds. 

13. Perhaps atoms are only vortex rings produced by 
the power of an omnipresent spirit in the ether. 

14. The eternity of the atom is a doctrine which can 
only be held by ignoring the fundamental principles of 
scientific inquiry. 

15. The invisible imiverse may be eternal and infinite, 
but not the visible. 

16. We are forced by a purely scientific process to 

Professor Tait* 
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recognise the existence of an unseen universe, and by 
scientific analogy to conclude that it is full of life and 
intelligence.* 

17. Natural laws are only the method of action of an 
Omnipresent Infinite Will. 

18. We must not affirm that the universe is governed 
by natural laws but only according to natural laws.t 

It is so important that we should drive out of our minds 
the paganish style of our modem speech, according to 
which we say the universe is governed by natural laws, 
that I pause here for a single illustration. What if I 
should affirm that this book is written by the law of 
spelling and grammar ? I should be uttering absurdity. 
What is a law of spelling ? It is a method of operation 
and not an operator; it is a process, not a power; it is 
merely the method which intelligence follows in putting 
together the letters of these words. What is a law of 
grammar ? A process, not a power ; a method of opera- 
tion, not an operator ; it is merely the process followed by 
intelligence in arranging words in these sentences. I have 
no right to say that this book is written hy laws of spelling 
and of grammar ; I have only a right to affirm that it is 
written according to the laws of spelling and grammar. 
The laws are only methods and processes and account for 
nothing. Intelligence behind the laws and choosing those 
methods which the laws represent, accounts for the book. 
Just so in the book of the universe, we must not say that 
it is written by the laws of light, heat, electricity, chemical 
affinity, gravitation, and the other forces ; we must not 
affirm that the universe is governed by natural laws ; for 
they are only processes, methods of operation, not powers, 
not operators. The universe is governed not by natural 
laws, but only according to natural laws, by the Omni- 
present Will in which all force originates. We are 

♦Professor Tait •fDv. Carpenter. 
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benighted, belated, pagan in our style of thought, if we 
allow ourselves to speak of natural laws as anything other 
than methods of the divine operations. Natural super- 
naturalism never stood better on the heights of science 
than it does at the present hour. 

19. A life for the unseen through the seen is to be 
regarded as the only perfect life. 

20. " What we are driveTk to is not an under -life inci- 
dent in the atom, but a divine over4ife, in which we live and 
move and have our being/'* 

21. The mystery of matter and energy, the mystery of 
life and mind, and the mystery of God — these three are 
one. 

22. '^ We must give up the idea that energy can generate 

life/'t 

23. The atomic theory itself forbids the supposition that 
the mechanical and chemical qualities of matter explain 
life and growtLf 

24. As life demonstrably exists before organisation, 
so it may after disorganisation. There is no proof in 
physiology that death ends all, but rather the reverse. 11 

In these propositions is to be found the basis of great 
advances, by no means yet wrought out to the full, in 
natural theology. I solemnly believe these principles to 
represent the foremost culture of Europe, and yet, you 
would not be led to that conclusion by newspaper reading. 
There was a medical convention in London when I was 
abroad, and Professor Huxley made certain wild assertions 
before it as to the power of matter to explain everything. 
Professor Tait had just been answering Herbert Spencer. 
You must remember that Professor Tait, of Edinburgh, is 
•one of the greatest mathematicians as well as one of the 

♦Professor Tait 

fProfesBor Tait, Professor Beale. 

X See Prof. Clerk Maxwell's article, entitled ** Atoms,** in the last edition 
of the Encyc. Brit. 
il Prof. Lionel Beale. 
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greatest physicists of Scotland. Professors Huxley and 
Tyndall, though very great in their departments, are by 
no means as great as Profesor Tait is, or Prof. Clerk Max- 
well was, in the application of mathematics to the investi- 
gation of scientific themes. I hold in my hand a docu- 
ment which Professor Tait gave me, in which he said I 
would find his deliberate, published opinion of Spencer's 
philosophy.* 

" When the purposely vague statements of the material- 
ists and agnostics are stripped of the tinsel of high-flown 
and unintelligible language, the eyes of the thoughtless, 
who have accepted them on authority, are, at last, opened, 
and they are ready to exclaim with Titania, 

< Metbinks I was enamoured of an ass.* " 

That is the style not merely of conversation, but of care- 
ful documents issued from high quarters of science in 
England against agnosticism and materialism, and yet you 
«eem to think that Mr. Spencer leads the advanced thought 
of the British Islands. I have no right to go into private 
parlours and studies and report what has been said to me. 
I cannot state even what was uttered on such occasions 
when it accords with what the persons I conversed with 
have published. But I happen to hold in my hand the 
very latest utterance of Lionel Beale, a lecture delivered 
before the Victoria Institute and entitled "Dictatorial 
Scientific Utterances and the Decline of Modem Thought.'' 

As your outlook committee, I feel it my duty to read a 
few short passages from this authoritative source. Pro- 
fessor Beale gives these opinions of the chief philosophers 
of agnosticism : 

" Herbert Spencer, strange as it may seem, affirms that 
•crystals growy and that non-crystaUine masses of various 
kinds grow. He declares that the accumulation of carbon 
on the wick of an unsnuffed candle is an example oi growth. 
. . . There will be found some of the very remarkable 

* See Nature for November I9th, 1880. 
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inferences upon which his system of evolution in part 
rests, and which may be clearly proved to be erroneous. 
Indeed, not a few of the assertions he makes may be 
answered by a direct contradiction, with advantage to the 
cause of truth. Non-living things do not groWy as he 
afl&rms, while all living things and every form of living 
material does grow, although he says, with respect to a. 
living plant, that its'increase is not growth, . . . The 
growth of the most minute particle of Kving matter is, as- 
I have stated, a vital process, and is due to the operation 
of a force or power absolutely distinct from ordinary energy 
and from every form of force of non-living matter. Every 
kind of aggregation is absolutely distinct from growth, and 
does not involve the latter. Processes of aggregation may 
go on to all eternity without the occurrence of any change 
resembling or allied to that of growth. Growth, after all,, 
is but one of several purely vital phenomena. 

" It would be tedious were I to repeat the dictatorial 
utterances in argumentative form which have been pub- 
lished far and wide for the purpose of leading people to- 
believe that a living thing was like a watch or a steam- 
engine or a hydraulic apparatus. Moreover, some of the 
comparisons have been voluntarily abandoned by their 
authors in favour of others even nu)re absurd. Such tricks- 
as calling a watch a creature and a man a machine are 
hardly likely to mislead even the most ignorant after they 
have withdrawn themselves from the bewitching influence 
of the persuasive eloquence of the materiaKst prophet, and 
have commenced to calmly think over his extraordinary 
utterances, in order to extract any meaning that may be 
hidden by the frothy metaphors of modem physico-vital 
conjecture. ... 

" This, the dullest, the narrowest, the most superficial of 
all creeds — materialism, which includes some mixture of 
anti-theism and theism of various forms and hues — ^has 
been half accepted by hundreds of persons during the last 
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few years. I believe all materialistic doctrines, vary as 
they may in detail, will be found to agree in accepting as 
a truth — ^if, indeed, they are not actually based on it — the 
monstrous assumption that the living and the non-living 
are one, and that every living thing is just as much a 
machine as a watch or a windmill or a hydraulic apparatus. 
. . . Protestor Huxley has been continually propound- 
ing and putting forward conjectural utterances of the kind, 
during the last twenty years, and it is surely now time 
that something more substantial should be brought for- 
ward in support of the dogmas than conjectural chains of 
causation. . • . Between purely vital and purely 
physical actions not the faintest analogy has been shown 
to exist. . . . Within a very few years the hypothesis 
of molecular machinery will probably be forgotten, and the 
operation of vital power, as distinct from any ordinary 
force of matter, will be generally admitted and taught. 
. . Look at it how you may, you will not discover the 
smallest speck of firm ground of truth upon which to build 
any form of the materialistic doctrine/'* 

These utterances show on what high theistic ground the 
accredited school of British philosophy now stands. I 
affirm that the loftiest scientific minds with which I am 
acquainted in Great Britain are on their knees in presence 
of a personal God. Professor Tait says that the great ad- 
vance of the future in natural theology is to be found in 
the corridor now opened up between science and religion, 
not through the material world, but through the imma- 
terial. He believes that the reconciliation of conflicting 
schemes of religious and scientific truth will be found by 
investigating what he calls the unseen universe. That 
avenue has been walled up ; there has been placed over it, 
in the name of both science and religion, a sign containing 



* '* Joarnal of the Transactions of the Victoria Institute, or Philosophical 
Society of Great Britain,** Angust, 1882, pp. 201-227. 
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the words : " No thoroughfare this way/' In the twentieth 
century, that wall will be thrown down from turret to 
foundation-stone, and scientific and religious thought will 
be reconciled by an appeal to the realities of the unseen 
world. 
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CONSTITUTIONAL PKOHIBITION, 

Theris are two passions in the Teutonic and An^Io-Saxon 
races stronger than the love of drink. They are the love of 
home and the love of liberty. Tacitus paints all three of these 
passions in our ancestors. Our German forefathers were ac- 
customed to make up their ideal of Heaven by using scenes 
drawn from drunken bouts and contests of fierce warriors. In 
the great hall of Valhalla the supreme bliss consisted in hewing 
adversaries to pieces, and then drinking mead out of their 
skulls. If you wish to know what the innermost traits of a 
people are, notice what kind of Heaven they built for them- 
selves in imagination when they were pagans. But Tacitua 
tells us, also, that those same ancestors of ours so reverenced 
woman and the home that they were accustomed to whip the 
adulteress through the streets and bury the adulterer alive in 
the mud. The love of liberty in these tribes was such that 
Rome never conquered them. For some hundreds of years 
now, the cause of constitutional liberty on the earth seems to 
have been committed by Providence to the care of the Anglo- 
Saxon races. In our Republic the time has come when we begin to 
perceive that we must either prostrate the liquor power or allow 
the home to be invaded, and our liberties under representative 
institutions to be gradually curtailed, and perhaps put in 
jeopardy. The day has arrived, therefore, when the two 
strongest passions of the Anglo-Saxon, love of liberty and love 
of home, are to be locked around the neck of the liquor trade 
and the latter broken once and for ever. 

What overthrew slavery? Its wickedness; its industrial, 
social and moral mischievousness ; but chiefly its arrogance^ 
its attempt to rule the nation. At the present moment there 
is a petition before Congress from the Liquor Dealers' League, 
asking that a constitutional amendment be passed by the nation 
for ever prohibiting prohibition. Let this one trade, with its 
grasping selfishness, its accursed clannishness, endeavour to 
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put its hand on the throat of American freedom, and there 
will be retaliation of the same kind that there was when slavery 
took us by the throat. Our last emancipation consisted in 
making an outlaw of the slaveholder when he bearded us ; our 
next emancipation may consist in making an outlaw of the 
liquor trade when it attempts to beard us. 

Why may we reasonably hope that, after a considerable 
period of agitation, constitutional prohibition may be enacted 
by the people in the various states, if not, ultimately, by the 
nation at large ? I raise this question, first of all, because, in 
discussing constitutional prohibition, the chief obstacle to 
obtaining a hearing is the hopelessness of reformers. My 
reasons, then, for believing that constitutional prohibition may 
ultimately be enacted by the people are these : 

1. The liquor dealers have a clear percentage of profit of 
about eight cents out of every ten of their sales ; and with this 
vastness of unrighteous income they are likely to be persistent 
in defending what they call their privileges. The liquor 
trade is. becoming arrogant, defiant, rebellious ; and this atti- 
tude will rouse the people to declare it an outlaw. '* Whom 
the gods would destroy, they first make mad"; and on this 
arrogance of the liquor trade is founded my first hope, not for 
its regulation merely, but for its extinction. Our ex-Secretary 
of State, the Hon. William M. Evarts, said lately at a New 
England dinner at the mouth of the Hudson: '*The great 
problem is whether from small beginnings and this great ex- 
pansion, this firm and secure edifice for justice and liberty can 
be preserved, if we allow any selfish or sordid interest, how- 
ever vehement, to encroach upon our demands that the body 
of this people shall be kept industrious and temperate and 
strong. / do not like to see the power of margins dominating 
over the mousses, I do not like to see the suffrage used con- 
stantly against the power of the great mass of the people 
without regard to political parties, by combinations of a selfish 
kind to hold a rod over the aspirations of the public men of 
the country. I have seen what I never expected to see in a 
country like this, a new band of LL.Ds. — a league of liquor- 
dealers — that are going to determine what shall be the law and 
what the methods as between temperance and intemperance in 
this country. That is not a matter of party ; it is a matter of 
common pride and manhood of the American people." 

Let the question of temperance legislation be fairly pre- 
sented as one between margins and masses, and the masses will 
obtain victory over the margins. 
' 2. Constitutional prohibition has been enacted already by 
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great majorities in certain states which are not under the con- 
trol of corrupt cities; and we have yet about twenty such 
states. 

3. Petitions are now before the legislatures of seventeen 
states, asking for the submission of the question of constitu- 
tional prohibition to the people. * 

4. Statutory prohibition has been tried for a quarter of a 
century. In Maine, where its execution has been the most 
thorough, no political party now dares to take ground against 
it 

5. In great numbers of counties, cities, and towns local 
option amounts to local prohibition* In Massachusetts, 256 
out of 364 towns and cities have refused to license dramshops. 

This looks as if the majority of the serious people of this 
commonwealth are really in favour of prohibition. Constitu- 
tional prohibition is only a superior form of local optioa 

6. It has been found by experience in Kansas, Iowa, and 
Ohio, that men of all political parties and even many ins 
temperate men vote for constitutional prohibition when it i- 
presented, unencumbered by any other issue, to the whole body 
of voters. 

I have spoken for constitutional prohibition in Kansas and 
Iowa when it was a beleagured cause, and, in the golden Octo- 
ber days I was defending this cause in Ohio. It is very 
serious reading for the whisky rings, the official statement that 
323,000 votes were called out in the new mother of presidents, 
Ohio, in favour of constitutional prohibition at the very first 
trial. 

7. The ravages of the liquor traffic grow more terrible as cities 
increase in size. One-fifth of our population now lives in cities 
of 8,000 or more inhabitants. 

8. The ratio of crime in states where liquor saloons are 
allowed by law is 100 per cent, in excess of the ratio in those 
states where they are prohibited. Each individual of the 
nation pays to the General Government one dollar seventy-one 
cents annually. Each individual in the three prohibitory states 
pays three cents and a fraction only. 

You are shrewd New Englanders ; are you ? Well, I was 
not born in New England, but in the commercial State of New 
York ; and yet my ancestry runs back to Plymouth Bock. I 
have a right to ask you to look at the financial aspect of this 
question when Kansas, the newest New England, pays to the 
General Government, for her population, only eight cents per 
capitaf while you are paying one dollar sixteen cents. The 
difference is explicable chiefly by the action of the prohibitory 
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law in that state, and of license in this. Are 70U to sit still 
under this state of things for ever? Are yoa to lie down 
snpinelj under the heel of the whisky ring and never protest ? 
You are not New England era unless you demand liberation 
from unjust and unnecessary burdens impo^ed upon you for the 
benefit of one small class and in opposition to the interests of 
the whole people. 

9. Powerful new organizations, embracing the whole nation, 
such as the "W Oman's Christian Temperance Union, are 
demanding constitutional prohibition, both state and na- 
tional. 

10. The liquor dealers themselves fear the success of consti- 
tutional prohibition so much that they are now petitioning Con- 
gress to initiate measures for securing an amendment to the 
National Constitution for ever prohibiting prohibition.* 

These are my reasons for believing that I am not discussing 
a hopeless cause. And, now, to come at once to the heart of 
my topic, let me raise the central question. Why is constitutional 
prohibition better than any other form of temperance legislation? 

1 . Constitutional prohibition takes the question of temper- 
ance legislation out of merely partisan politics and puts it into 
the hands of the people at large. 

2. Experience has shown that, under party government., by 
universal suffrage, the legislature is not the proper place in 
which to deposit discretionary power in dealing with the liquor 
traflSc. 

The Hon Mr. Finch, of Nebraska, has emphasized this point 
with such vigour of thought and weight of moral earnestness, 
that I pause only to point out the fact, which all history shows, 
that, under the action of our party government thus far, whisky 
rings have often and easily bought their way to power in im- 
portant contests. We have had, for a wonder, prohibition 
passed under party government several times. In some states 
that have no very great cities it has been kept on the statute 
book ; but it has been erased in most states where great cities 
exist The whisky rings wished to have it erased and were 
able to buy their way to victory. Many a state politician, 
many a city government is a mere tool of the whisky rings. 
That is a commonplace fact of politics in our yet young muni- 
cipalities. Do you believe that, as the cities increase in size 
and party government has in it more and more of greed and 

* Seethe recent powerful and brilliant defences of Gonstitutfonal Prohibi- 
tion by the Rev. A. H. Plumb — Conffregationalist, Feb. 27th * and tho 
ev. Daniel Dorchester, ** Drink Sophistries.*' 
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trickery, it will be safe to leave to the legialatares the control 
of the liquor traffic ? Are we to give discretionary power to' 
legislatures in States whose laws are notoriously evaded or de- 
fled by the whisky rings in their great cities, and whose 
legislatures those cities larf2:ely control ? 

5. Constitutional prohibition presents the question of tem- 
perance legislation, un trammeled by any other issue. 

4. It makes repeal as difficult as adoption, and so protects 
the expressed will of the people. As it can be passed only by 
the people, it can be repealed only by the people at larp;e. 
Both adoption and repeal are necessarily under forms that 
prevent hasty action. 

6. It necessitates 1ep:islation and secures a fair trial of the 
law before it is repealed, and gives agitation the fruits of its 
victory. 

6. It closes one of the worst avenues of political corruption.; 
for a legislature under constitutional prohibition can vote only 
one way. 

7. It undermines the distillery interest, as a steady execu- 
tion of statutory prohibition hns done in Maine, and so vastly 
weakens the financial power of the whisky rings. 

8. The power of the whisky rings must be overthrown, or 
Republican government will be a farce in great cities. 

9. We have had centuries of license, and under it the 
drunkenness of the land has grown up. High license will not 
make the rich dealers keep the poor unlicensed ones in order ; 
for the rich will sell to the drunkard and the minor, and be 
open to retaliation if they prosecute the poorer dealers for 
violating the Ihw. 

Do you seriously believe that lifting the tax for a license 
from 800 to 500 dollars is likely to overthrow the mischiefs 
of the liquor trade? Have we not had very high license 
already, and have we not seen those who have taken out licenses 
at a considerable cost violating the law? Most of the 
men who have licenses under a high license system, sell to 
drunkards and minora. Their hands are not clean How can 
they use their soiled palms in smiting their poorer neighbours 
who do not observe the law ? You affirm that high license 
will make the few rich dealers keep the poor dealers, who have 
no licenses, in orders I have two reasons for not accepting 
your opinion on that point: First, history; second, human 
nature. History is, that men who have high licenses to sell 
to drunkards and minors, violate the law in various ways— not 
all of them, but most of them— and they cannot, with any 
moral dignity, attack their neighbours who have no license and 
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who violate the law bj selling liquor. If suits were brought 
by the rich men against the poor men, retaliatory suits would 
be brought, and the whole trade would be in hot water. Do 
you believe the house of the liquor dealers will thus divide 
itself against itself ? Are you such careless readers of history 
as to believe anything of the kind ? We are told by certain 
men, whose opinions in general I respect, that high license is 
to cure the evils of the liquor traffic. When has license elevated 
to 300 dollars approached doing that thing ? If you can show 
me any such approach by the lifting of license, I shall begin to 
believe that 500 dollars or 1,000 dollars will do something for 
it We have had high license in various cities, east and west ; 
we have it now in Chicago ; but it is notorious that it is an 
inefficient measure. I am opposed to every license law on prin- 
ciple ; but I am also opposed on the ground of expediency, 
you ask me if I am a rebel against the laws of the common- 
wealth in which I happen to be a citizen. By no means. If 
you have a license law on the statute book I will help to 
execute it* God bless the Citizens Law and Order Leagues ! 
But, although I will assist you in executing a license law, so 
help me Heaven I will never vote to license any dram-shop, 
large or small, at a high price or at a low. Nay, I say with 
John Gough, that I had rather be the most corrupt liquor 
seller that ever stood on the pavement than the man to grant 
him a license! At this point, however, I am emphasising 
history, and the argument of expediency in the case. And yet 
I would not have you forget that the friends of constitutional 
prohibition, although they have not taken ground on other 
issues, are, most of them, opposed to license in any form. Most 
of them would help execute license laws; but you will find 
very few of them voting for such enactments. 

10. It is the preference of a majority of our population to 
have prohibition in some form, if woman's choices are counted. 

Not an advocate of extreme views on the topic of woman's 
rights, I am yet in favour of counting woman's vote on 
temperance issues. In regard to these central points touch- 
ing our peace and purity, in regard to a matter which lies 
so close to the home and the fireside, I maintain that in 
municipal suffrage we ought to count the vote of resident, 
intelligent, tax-paying women. Who doubts, if such votes 
were counted, that constitutional prohibition could be passed. 
In Arkansas the law is that when women sign peti- 
tions against license their names are taken as so many 
votes in an election. Even without woman's vote, there 
would probably be found in most of our states a majority 
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of votes for prohibitioD^ were it presented as a simple issue, 
wholly disencumbered from partisan politics. 

11. Constitutional prohibition is the measure most feared 
and detested by the whisky rings. 

12. It is the only measure that seems likely to uproot the 
liquor traffic. 

Two bills are before Congress proposing an amendment to 
the National Constitution outlawing the liquor trade. You say 
this will be confiscation. You quote John Bright to me, 
speaking under very different circumstances, in England and 
under a monarchy. Remember that you are in a republic, and 
that all history proves that the ballot box cannot be safely 
rested on a drunken people. The law of self-preservation, I 
hold, justifies us in studying our experience and following its 
dictates, whatever British precedents may be. We are to think 
for ourselves on this topic; for our peculiar circumstances 
never have been paralleled in the whole recorded stream of 
time. Lord Beaconsfield used to lift his jeweled finger and 
point across the Atlantic and say : ^' No American city is well 
governed." I believe that is true of our twelve largest cities 
now, each having more than 200,000 inhabitants ; Boston, 
New York, Brooklyn, Philadelphia, Baltimore and Washing- 
ton, here on the Atlantic slope; Cleveland, Cincinnati, 
Chicago, St. Louis, New Orleans in the Mississippi valley, and 
San Francisco on the Pacific slope. It is very nearly true of 
Pittsburg, Buffalo, Toledo and Detroit, which are just under 
200,000. It is becoming true of cities of the size of Worcester, 
Springfield, Hartford, New Haven, Albany. Into what are 
we di5fting when nearly a quarter of our population lives in, 
great cities, and when municipal government is a hissing and a 
byword with us already ? You must spoil the whisky rings of 
their political power, or they will not only corrupt your homes 
but undermine the possibility of safe government imder uni- 
versal suffrage in great cities. 

Let us lock the mighty passions of the Anglo-Saxon races, love 
of home, and love of liberty, like two clasped hands, around the 
neck of our worst temptation, love of drink ; let the heart of 
Almighty God beat in our civilization and give strength to the 
two arms which move these hands ; and so, having seized by 
the throat the wreathing reptile which threatens our Ufe, let us 
unwind the scaly horror of its folds from our body political, 
social, and moral ; let us free ourselves completely from this 
coiling curse which has been constricting our civilization for 
ages ; let us transform Laocoon into Hercules, and trample the^ 
giant serpent under foot ! 
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QUESTIONS. 

1. " Were Bible wines fermented or unfermenfe^ T* 

Both. There are wines spoken of in the Scriptures that are 
denounced with the full vigour of the Biblical rhetoric. There 
is a wine spoken of in the Bible that our Lord Himself used. 
In certain passages the excessive use of wine is condemned ; 
in others the fruit of the vine is spoken of as a blessing. I do 
not enter here and now into a discussion of the different 
Hebrew and Greek words used in these references ; but they 
appear to me to justify the assertion that the Bible speaks of 
two kinds of wine, or of one kind of wine in two states, and 
not merely of two kinds or degrees of the use of one and the 
same kind of wine. 

2. " />o any facts known ols to ov/r Lord and Saviour^s use of 
wine justify modem drinking customs as to wine V* 

There are those who believe it both falsehood and blasphemy 
to assert that our Lord and Master put the intoxicating bottle 
to his neighbour s lips. I make a distinction between strictly 
non-alcoholic wines and practically nonintoxirating wines. There 
is one school of temperance reformers which thinks it impor- 
tant to maintain that the wine used by our Lord had not the 
slightest alcoholic element in it This may have been the case. 
I do not undertake to assert that it was not Such a denial 
could hardly be established, because the unfermented juice of 
the grape was widely used in Palestine in ancient as it is in 
modem times. It is utterly futile to claim that the juice of 
the grape cannot be kept in an unfermented condition for 
years. It is unscholarly to assert that the ancients did not 
understand the simple process of heating the juice of the grape 
to about 180 degrees, sealing it up so that the air could not 
have access to it, and so keeping it without fermentation. That 
is substantially the process in modern times, and we have reason 
to believe it was a process not unknown in ancient times. But 
what if I could not prove that there was absolutely no alcoholic 
element in the wine our Lord used ? I should yet be able to 
affirm that the wine He used was practically non-intoxicating. 
I think that can he proved beyond a peradventure. It may be 
proved on the basis of His character. You say His enemies 
called Him a wine-bibber. Yes ; and a more blasphemous 
libel, perhaps, was never uttered, during the earthly lite of Christ 
our Lord, concerning any of His personal habits. Are you 
to repeat that libel 1800 years after it was answered by our 
liord Himself ? Accursed be any theory of history that affirms 
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that onr Lord and Savionr pat the dangerouslj iotoxicating 
ivine cup to His neighbonr's lips ! A friend of mine, a joung 
Syrian, who was translating '* Butler's Analogy*' into his native 
tongue when I was at Jerusalem, told me that the Bethlehem 
wines, the Jerusalem wines, and the Hebron wines are to-day 
so light and unintoxicating that you must ordinarily drink 
twenty -four cups to produce the slightest effect even upon a 
person of nervous organisation. If one wishes to reach the 
beginning of intoxication, one must send, so my informant said, 
for Cyprian wines, or order mixed wines, such as the Scriptures 
denounce. Now I will not maintain that, in no case, did the 
wine used by our Lord have the slightest conceivable alcoholic 
element. Nevertheless I think it never has been proved that 
our Saviour used fermented wine. I will not make myself 
responsible for the assertion that all the wine He used was 
absolutely unfermented ; but I will for the assertion that He 
neverput the dangerously-intoxicating bottle to His neighbour's 
lips. When, theiefore, gentlemen come forward and say that 
our Lord drank wine, and that, therefore, we may drink wine, 
I stand aghast at the frivolity of such a position, at its blas- 
phemy, at its historic and logical heedlessness and mischievous- 
ness. I must assert this, although very lofty authorities have 
held an opposite view. Distilled liquors were not known until 
many centuries after the founding of Christianity. Intemper- 
ance has poisoned our blood in modem times. If our Lord and 
Saviour were with us, can there be a doubt but that He would 
knot up the whip of small cords and purge our society of all 
drinking habits that are temptations to diseased blood ? 

Z.i^* Did Arnold Guyot teach that there u harmony between 
Genesis and geology in respect to the order of events in the earliest 
physical history of the globe f^ 

fie did, most emphatically. I need only point to his recent 
book, entitled, ** Creation,*' for a full answer. Professor Dana, 
the greatest living geologist, has taught almost precisely the 
«ame positions. 1 here has lately been much heated discussion 
in London on the harmony of Genesis and geology. Sound 
and calm views on this vexed theme you will find in Guyot's 
'* Creation *' and Dana's " Geology." Arnold Guyot was our 
greatest physical geographer, and one of the most devout 
Christians that ever lived. 

4. " Was J^rofessor Ulrici a believer •» a spiritual body /" 
Yes ; but in a very guarded theory concerning it, fully con* 

«i8tent with biblical truth. 

5. ''Was he a spiritualist $** 
No. 
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6. *' Is usury lawful f Is there any divine command against 
taking interest V 

There is a divine command to the Jews not to take interest 
of their brethren ; but the Jews were allowed to take interest 
of those who were not their brethren, and have acted upon the 
privilege many centuries. I would not treat this theme lightly ; 
for there are many who think that the Bible prohibits &e 
taking of a lawful interest. I cannot so interpret it. 

7. " Ov^ht the United States^ eight-^hour law to be enforced or 
repealed ?*' 

Enforced, for the good of both employers and labourers. 

8. " What city is most worthy of imitation in municipal- 
reform V 

Brooklyn. The proof is that acute New York is imitating the 
municipal methods of her sister city. They consist chiefly of the 
concentration of power and responsibility in the hands of the 
mayor, who can be held to a strict account at elections and by 
the press. The rules of Civil Service Reform are to be applied, 
of course, to cities as well as to State Governments. 

9. " What is the difference between probation after death and a 
purgatorial preparation?^ 

The Roman Catholics teach the doctrine of Purgatory ; but 
they do not believe in probation after death. They believe 
that the wicked grow worse ; and that those who are imperfectly 
sanctified may have a period of purgation in another life ; but 
that the state of every man is determined, as the Scriptures 
assert it is, by the deeds done in the body. 

10. "2>o a majority of the Congregational churches in the^ 
United States hold that the issues of the final judgment are deter" 
mined by the deeds done in the body ?" 

My conviction is that a majority do hold this doctrine most 
earnestly. Why do I judge that this is the case ? Because, east 
and west, and north and south, the creeds which are read on ad- 
mission of members to Congregational churches usually contain 
this doctrine. Probably it would be found on exact investiga- 
tion that in seven cases out of ten this is the actual fact. 
How am I to know what Congregationalists hold if I am not 
to ascertain by their solemn reading of the articles in which 
the convert, in the greatest act of his life before a public audi- 
ence, professes his belief when he is received as a church- 
member ? Quite recently, in the Mt. Vernon Church, I heard 
the creed read ; and in it was the great statement that the 
issues of the judgment are determined by the deeds done in the: 
body. The truth is in the hymns most used in revivals and 
missions. If there are any conspirators in the ranks of Con- 
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gregadonalists. who wish to issue a statement to the effect that 
the Congregational body does not hold this doctrine, they must 
reverse the record of a great majority of the Congregational 
churches — a record written in the holy of holies of their 
proceedings as they admit converts to the communion service. 
I repel the statement that the Congregational body is loose on 
this topic. It is sound in the West and Middle States where 
Presbyterians and other powerful and aggressive evangelical 
denominations watch it. It is a litde unsound where Unitarians 
and Universalists watch it here in New England. 

11. " Who is to he Kediuh Ghunder SerCs successor V^ 

It is announced from India that his relative, Babu Mozoom- 
dar, who was so lately with us, is to be recognized as the chief 
of the twenty-four apostles of the Progressive Brahmo Somaj. 
He is now 44 years of age, and united with the Society in 
1862. He was on ship-board off Madras, on his return from 
a tour of the world, when news reached him of the death of 
his great leader. 

12. " In what faith did Keshvh Chunder Sen die T* 

In the faith in which he lived. He believed with his whole 
soul in the necessity of the New Birth. It is my deep con- 
viction that he had experienced it. His religion consisted in 
utter, glad, irreversible submission to the voice of the Holy 
Spirit in the soul. He rose from his sick bed in one of his 
very last days and appeared in the sanctuary of his house. A 
new room was being dedicated for devotional purposes, and 
his first words before the assembly were the Hindu ones, Baba 
Ma, meaning simply Father, Mother — both used as names of 
God ; and then he offered prayer and made a short address 
filled with every evidence that the spirit of all truth and tender- 
ness was with him. To his last moment there was abounding 
proof that he was in the deepest communion with God in secret 
prayer. There was often sung at his bedside a hymn with 
these words : 

"If possible, O Beloved, remove this cup. But not my 
will, but thine, be done in this dire distress. Body, mind, and 
life are thine. Do thou with them as thou wilt. Only, with 
clasped hands I ask for this blessing — ^grant unto me peace, 
patience and strength." 

Was this man saved ? you ask. Was Mr. Garrison saved ? 
Were Phocion and Aristides and Scipio saved ? God forbid 
that I should make myself a judge in matters so high and un- 
speakable. I am questioned as to my reasons for expressing 
merely a hope as to Aristides and Scipio and even Mr. Garri- 
son. It is my devout hope that the Atonement made by our 
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Lord avails for all who yield utterly, gladly, affectionately, 
irreversibly to the still small voice in conscience, and so in 
reality experience the ^ew Birth. The saints of the Old 
Testament knew nothing of the Atonement as an historic fact 
Abraham knew nothing of it But the eternal arms were 
under these souls ; and so I believe that in every nation he 
that experiences the New Birth by the action of the Spirit 
which is given to ns all, is saved by the Atonement, not by 
good works. Every mouth shall be stopped, every soul shall 
be made guilty before God. Such souls may be saved, as I 
hope Socrates was saved, as I hope Plato was saved, as I 
believe infants are saved by the merits of our Lord and Saviour 
undergirdiDg them in the darkness. It is the Atonement and 
that only which saves ; but no soul is saved without the New 
Birth. I express only a hope that these men I have named 
had yielded to the best they knew, and yielded utterly, gladly, 
affectionately, and that by the grace of Heaven they had ex- 
perienced the New Birth. Study the case of Cornelius with all 
the light that Scripture throws upon it. Nothing that I have 
said overlooks the necessity of the New Birth. No man is 
saved except by the Atonement. 

Keshub Chunder Sen was placed on a bed of sandal, his form 
was covered with a sheet of white silk. In the evening twilight 
his earthly remains, his countenance strangely noble and 
peaceful, were laid on the funeral pile on the banks of the 
Ganges. An immense concourse gazed at the scene. When 
the body was laid on the bier his followers chanted these 
words : *' As the True, the Intelligent, the Infinite, and the 
Blissful, He manifests Himself. He is the Peaceful and 
Merciful God. He is One without a second. He is holy and 
sinless." The chief mourner, Karuna Chunder Sen, the eldest 
son, then held a torch in his right hand and solemnly applied 
it to the pyre, saying : "I^ the name of God I apply this holy 
fire to the last remains of the deceased. The mortal shall burn 
away and perish ; but the immortal live. O Lord ! the departing 
4S0ul is rejoicing in Ihee, in Thy blissful abode." As the body 
began to burn, the mourners in one voice cried out ; '* Glory 
be unto the Itedeemer, uho is Truth, Wisdom and Joy, God^e 
grace only amUttK Peace, Peace, Peace 1 \ictory to God 1" 
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THE LECTURE. 

LIFE, NATURAL AND SPIRITUAL, FROM THE OMNI- 
PRESENT GOD. 

Great advances in Natural Theology may he expected 
from the application to it of two principles never yet 
thoroughly used in the field of religious research. 

(1) The Law of Continuity, or the principle that every 
state of things in the universe has its antecedent. 

(2) The Law of Biogenesis, or the principle that all life 
is derived from pre-existing life. 

An exact definition of the first of these laws would show 
that it is based on the axiomatic conviction of the soul 
that self-evident truth is true everywhere and at all times. 
Every change must have a cause. This proposition is true 
in the sun and in Sirius, as well as on the earth. It has 
been true in all past time, and will be in all future time. 
In the sphere of self-evident truth the universe is of one 
piece. Our confidence in the universality of self-evident 
truth makes us certain that, in the study of the universe 
we shall not be put to permanent intellectual confusion. 
"The principle of continuity ,*' says Professors Balfour 
Stewart and Tait, " leads us, whatever state of things we 
contemplate, to look for its antecedent in some previous 
state of things also in the universe ; and it means that the 
whole universe is of a piece, and that it is something 
which an intelligent being is capable of understanding, 
not completely nor all at once, but better and better the 
more he studies it.'^* 

• *« The Unseen Univwse," pp. 21 ,269. 
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The law that all life comes from pre-existing life has so 
often been discussed on this platform that I need pause 
only to cite the now classical formula : Omne vivum ex 
vivo. 

Applying the Law of Continuity and the Law of 
Biogenesis to the explanation of matter and life, the ne- 
cessities of thought lead us to an Unseen Universe as the 
origin of both. 

Look first at the fact that matter originates in the Un- 
seen Universe. Scientific theism has always had a right, 
but in our age it has a new right to assert this unflinch- 
ingly in the face of atheism, agnosticism and materialism. 

1. An atom is a body which cannot be cut in two. 

2. A molecule is an inconceivably small particle of 
matter made up of atoms. 

3. Molecular particles, besides certain fixed relations of 
the atoms or groups of atoms composing them, are sup- 
posed to have peculiar and invariable methods of vibra- 
tion. 

4. These modes of motion of the ultimate particles of 
matter account for what we call light, heat, electricity, 
and other natural forces. 

5. But matter is inert and incapable of originating force 
or motion. 

6. We must account, therefore, for the motions of the 
ultimate particles of matter by something which is not 
matter, and which, therefore, belongs to the Unseen 
Universe. 

7. light, heat, electricity have been, so far as science 
can determine, the same in all ages. They are the same 
in all parts of space to which research can reach. 

8. We can account for their sameness only by assuming 
the sameness of the molecular groupings and motions from 
which they originate. 

9. We must account for the origin of the sameness of 
the molecular groupings and motions. 
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10. We must account for the persistence of that same- 
ness in all the clash of forces upon each other throughout 
the universe. 

A particle of hydrogen now in the water of the ocean 
has perhaps been floating through the waves, or rains, or 
snows, or rivers, or clouds, since the world began. Ano- 
ther particle of hydrogen has been a chemical portion of 
a coal-bed for millions of ages. Another has been in a 
meteorite, flying through spaces outside the world But 
the three particles have the same properties and retain 
them in all vicissitudes. So, too, light is the same in the 
sun and Sirius and Arcturus. This implies the sameness of 
certain molecular groupings and motions of inert matter in 
all these orbs. The chemical elements, as the spectroscope 
shows, must be substantially the same in the sun, in the 
stars, and in the earth. Science now is bold enough to 
aflSran that, in all the turmoil of particles in the past 
history of the universe, certain groupings and motions of 
atoms have not changed. Fixed in their combinations, 
they have gone through the processes of what we now call 
Nature, and have remained what they were at the outset. 
What inference does science draw from that large fact ? 

11. As Nature does not change these properties, it must 
be concluded that Nature does not originate them. These 
groupings and motions have not been changed by the 
action of the present order of things ; therefore, we infer 
that they were not originated by that order. 

As Clerk Maxwell affirms, " ihe molecules did not origi- 
nate in the present order of Nature.'^ 

12. But as molecules are made up of atoms, and as mole- 
cules have not changed their properties, it is known that 
the constant peculiarities of atoms, as well as of molecules, 
are incapable of adjustment by any forces now in action. 

13. Atoms are known to possess uniformity of qualities 
and so be spoken of as having the most marks of manu- 
factured articles. 
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14. The conception of a multitude of uniform atoms 
existing from eternity is absurd, as it includes no explana** 
tion of the uniformity. 

15. Atoms and their groupings and motions cannot be 
eternal and self-existent. 

16. Matter must have been created. It must have 
come from the unseen portion of the universe. 

Students will recognise in this series of propositions tho 
essential portions of the modern atomic theory as defended 
now by the most advanced school of physicists and theists. 
So far are they from being in real debate, that they are 
nearly all of them contained in the somewhat celebrated 
article entitled "Atom," contributed to the last edition of 
the JEncydopcedia Britannica by Prot Clerk Maxwell, the 
profoundest of all modem students of the atomic theory. 
He says in this article : " The equality of the constants of 
the molecules arises from a particular distribution of mat- 
.ter; a collocation, to use the expression of Dr. Chalmers, 
of things which we have no difficulty in imagining to have 
been arranged otherwise." If, then, the various processes 
of Nature to which the molecules have been subjected 
since the world began have not been able in all that time to 
produce any appreciable difference between the constants 
of one molecule and those of another, we are forced to con- 
clude that it is not to the operation of any of these processes 
that the uniformity of the contents is due» The formation 
of the molecule is, therefore, an event not belonging to that 
order of Nature in which we live. 

The law of Continuity requires us to go back step by 
step from subsequent to antecedent, so that when we reach 
the organisation of atoms and of their groupings and mo- 
tions, we come at last to the Unseen Universe — to the 
substance of Absolute and InlSnite Being— to the Mind and 
Will of the Omnipresent God. 

Having traced back matter to the Unseen Universe, let 
us now trace back natural life to the same source. 
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As to the impossibility of accounting for life by the pro- 
perties of matter. Prof. Clerk Maxwell says : " Molecular 
science forbids the physiologist from imagining that struc* 
tural details of infinitely small dimensions can furnish aii 
explanation of the infinite variety which exists in th& 
properties and formations of the most minute organisms. 
• . . The properties of a germ are not those of a purely 
material system/'* 

It follows from these positions that life is the cause of 
organisation, and organisation not the cause of life — pre- 
cisely the opposite of the teaching of materialism. 

1. life is one of the things or states of things in th& 
universe. 

2. But the Law of Continuity requires us to find the an- 
tecedent of every such state, 

3. The law of life from life (Biogenesis) requires us to* 
hold that every living germ has a living antecedent. 

4. The first germ requires a living antecedent. 

5. That antecedent must be a living agent. 

6. That agent must be in the Invisible Universe. 

The Christian system recognises such an agent in the^ 
Lord and Giver of life. 

God is represented, in the Christian system, as not only 
above the universe, but as also within it. His transcen- 
dency modem theism asserts, as well as His immanency. 

There is a giver of existence, substance and force to the 
material world — God, the Son. 

There is a giver of life — God the Spirit. 

7. Natural life as well as matter comes, therefore, from 
the Unseen Universe. 

As Professors Balfour Stewart and Tait affirm : " There is 
an intelligent agent operating in the universe, one of whose 
functions is to develop energy ; and also there is an intel- 
ligent agent, one of whose functions is to develop life.'^t 

* Encyclapoidia Britannica, Article ** Atom,** p. 42. 
t * The Unseen Univerae," p. 245. 
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** The Christian system recognises such an agent/' One 
Person of the Trinity is regarded as having " entered from 
everlasting into the universe, in order to develop its ob- 
jective elements, matter and energy ; the other has also 
entered from everlasting into the imiverse, in order to de- 
velop its subjective element, life."* 

** The doctrine of the Trinity, or something analogous to 
it, forms, as it were, the avenue through which the uni- 
verse itself leads up to the conception of the Infinite and 
Eternal One/'f 

" The burden of showing how the early Christians got 
hold of a constitution of the Unseen Universe altogether 
different from any other cosmogony^ but similar to that 
which modem science proclaims, is transferred to the 
shoulders of the opponents of Christianity." J 

Tou say these thoughts have not yet been worked out 
in natural theology. You are right; but progress in this 
direction will be only an increase of the emphasis the 
Church has been accustomed to put upon some of the most 
mysterious and unspeakably sacred of Biblical truths. 
As all the leaves in a forest quiver in one wind, so all 
lives in the universe have their being in the Omnipresent 
Chiist. 

After tracing back matter and natural life to the Unseen 
Universe, let us study spiritual life, or the religious regen- 
eration of the natural life. Is this, also, to be traced back 
to the Unseen Universe, imder the law of Biogenesis, that 
life must always come from pre-existing life ? This is, in 
many respects, one of the most fascinating and moment- 
ous questions raised by the progress of natural theology. 

1. One meaning of the Law of Continuity is the con- 
tinuousness of laws throughout the universe of space and 
time, matter and mind. 

2. The Law of Continuity, thus defined, requires us to 

•P. 28a tl*-2W- J P. 270. 
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beKeve that there is a close analogy, perhaps an identity, 
between the laws of the natural life and those of the 
spiritual life. The phenomena of the two kinds of life are 
analogous ; but possibly the laws are identical. 

2. The law of life from life (Biogenesis) may be expected 
to apply to the spiritual as well as to the natural life. 

4. In the natural world the inorganic cannot develop 
itself into the organic. The dead cannot make itself alive. 
The world of living matter is shut on the side of the world 
of dead matter. Although the upper sphere may reach 
down into the lower, there is no power in the lower to de- 
velop itself into the position of the upper. There is no 
spontaneous generation. 

5. In the world of matter and natural life the inorganic 
must be touched by the organic ; it must be horn from, 
above in order to have life^ since all life comes from pre- 
existing life. 

6. So the inorganic in the spiritual world cannot de- 
velop itself into the organic. In the spiritual life the dead 
cannot produce the living ; there is no spontaneous gener- 
ation. The spiritual life is not the prodtict of merely natural 
forces. This principle, once established, undermines half 
the false religions of the globe, and especially those most 
fascinating in ages filled, like our own, with reliance on 
the powers of the imaided nature of man. 

7. The commencement of a truly spiritual life — that is, 
of a religiously regenerated state of soul — requires an an- 
tecedent. 

8. That antecedent must be a living agent. 

9. That agent must reside in the Unseen Universe. 

10. But this, too, is a Christian doctrine. The Christian 
system recognises such an agent in the Lord, the giver of 
spiritual regeneration. 

11. Conversion, therefore, as a change from death to 
life, has its illustration in the scientific law of life from 
life. 
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Unless dead matter be horn from above it cannot entei 
into the sphere of natural life. 

Unless a spiritually dead soul be lorn from above, it can- 
not enter into the sphere of spiritual life. 

12. Science shows that the ultimate principle of natural 
life and growth in all its forms is one Omnipresent Agent in 
the Unseen Universe. 

13. So also, it shows that the ultimate principle of 
spiritual life and growth in all its forms is one Omnipresent 
Agent in the Unseen Universe. 

14. This Omnipresent Agent of spiritual life and growth, 
scientific theism shows to be the King Eternal, Immortal^ 
Invisible — ^the only true God. 

15. The same Omnipresent principle of all natural and 
spiritual life and growth, Christianity shows to be the 
Omnipresent Christ, the Lord and Giver of lif e, the Logos, 
by whom all things were made and in whom all things 
consist. " He that hath the Son, hath life.'' " He that 
hath not the Son, hath not life.'* * 

It will be startling to some minds to find all these pro- 
positions maintained in the name of a scientific natural 
theology. Whoever would study the growth of this scheme 
of thought should familiarise himself with the writings of 
those physicists who have discussed, with most clearness 
and authority, the great modem scientific topics of the 
conservation and correlation of force and energy, the atomic 
theory, the molecular constitution of matter, the origin of 
life, the law of continuity and especially that of Biogenesis. 

Clerk Maxwell, Jevons, Sir Wm. Thomson, Lionel 
Beale, Dr. Carpenter, Helmholtz, Balfour Stewart and 
Tait, and most especially the younger Fichte, Ulrici and 
Herman Lotze must be carefully studied in detail by any 
one who would place himself in contact with the freshest 
thought concerning the relations of science to natural 

* See Piofesfior Drammond. " Natural Law in the 3piritaal World 
pp. 1-94. 
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theology. Already a book published but a short time ago 
by Professor DrummoAd, of Glasgow, on " Natural Law in 
the Spiritual World/' has run through ten editions. I do 
not indorse everything in it ; but it is a suggestive work. 
Although evidently based on the volume of Professors 
Stewart and Tait on the " Unseen Universe," it has much 
originality. It is only the beginning of discussions of its 
theme that seem sure to make the twentieth century rich 
in a really organising and redemptive theistic faith. 

Such are tiie chief positions of an advanced theistic 
school in English, Scottish and German philosophy. They 
are whispers to which a man cannot listen without 
blanched cheeks as he ascends the heights of the most 
daring research in natural theology in our time. Atoms 
are manufactured articles. Matter originates in an Un- 
seen Universe. The groupings and motions of its particles 
can be explained only by the action of mind. An Omni- 
present God, Father, Son and Holy Ghost, is the principle 
of all natural life and growth and of all spiritual life and 
growth. At the summit of accredited theism, and at the 
most advanced natural theology, we find not only the truth 
that in God we live and move and have our being, but 
also the certainty of the necessity of the New Birth by 
the gift of that Holy Spirit, which is a present Christ. 
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THE PRELUDE. 

KEW PBOPOSALS ON THE PIVOBCE QUESTION. 

Save the Family and you can save the State ; otherwise not. 
Save the Family and you can save the Church ; otherwise not. 
Therefore, I do not hesitate to say. Great is the State, great 
and sacred is the Church, greater and more sacred is that divine 
institution which we call the Family. 

President Dwight was alarmed in his time that there was one 
divorce to every hundred marriages in Connecticut. To-day, 
the newsboy sometimes calls out on a train entering Chicago, 
** Twenty minutes for divorces." 

Loose divorce laws foster consecutive polygamy.* 

Leprous Mormonism lifts up its odious hands and points to 
New England as guilty of more polygamy than Utah. A French 
commission sent to our International Exhibition of 1876 re- 
ported that the United States needed nothing so much as regular 
ethical instruction in the schools and a thorough treatment of 
the topic of marriage and divorce by the State and the Church. 
Professor Legge tells us that he asked a Chinese student once 
which were the better, the Chinese or the English schools, and 
the reply was : " The English, in all matters scientific ; the 
Chinese, in all matters moral." I often heard the claim made 
by native Asiatics of culture tliat parents are more honoured 
in the Orient than in the Occident. I quote these indefensible 
but not unnatural opinions in order to show that the eyes of the 
self- reforming hermit nations are upon us. Mr. Seward said, 
when he came home from his tour of the world : '^ There are 
no homes in Asia." If Asia reverences the Occident for one 
thing more than another it is for the purity, the permanence^ 
and the moral beauty of its Christian homes. Let the Orient 
take into its soul the suspicion that the home is not safe here 
under the sunset, and the rising sun of Japan, of China, of 

* See Rer. L. W. Bacon's scathing satire on ** New England Poly* 
gamy," Princeton Meview, April, 1883. 
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India, will be clouded by doubt as to the worth of Christianity 
itself. If you wish to do something for missions, put down your 
loose divorce laws. If you wish to do something for the reor- 
ganisation of society in Japan, China, India and other semi- 
pagan countries of the globe, see to it that semi-pagan notions 
do not invade your own jurisprudence as to marriage and divorce. 
This topic, as is too often forgotten, has an international in- 
terest, a world-wide application to the most vital interests of 
humanity. 

Ernst Benan said in Fans, and the whole world heard: 
'' Nature cares nothing for the ideas of the New Testament as 
to the family." Matthew Arnold replied on American soil : 
'' It may be that Nature cares nothing for these ideas ; but 
human nature cares a great deal." Now, we must insist upon 
it, that not merely human nature, but Nature, as a whole, has 
enacted monogamy, and that the eternal constitution of things 
points the finger of scorn at any civilisation which does not 
know that what God hath joined together man should not put 
asunder. That mysterious and holy law by which the numbers 
of the sexes bom into the world are kept in balance is under 
the control of the King Eternal, Immortal, Invisible. That 
law is only the method of His action, and is not likely to be 
repealed on account of many ages of our clamour. Let us make 
human laws on the topic of divorce a re-enactment of the divine 
method of action. 

About to uncover terrible crimes in American society, I 
must protest, in advance, that I do not think the better classes 
with us are as corrupt on the topic of divorce and irregular 
social relations as what are called the higher classes are abroad. 
Within sight of my native Adirondacks, there stood a stately 
mansion, built by a British aristocrat, Sir William Johnson. 
Study of his career cured me of reverence for corrupt aris- 
tocracies. History tells you a fact which I hardly dare cite-^ 
that he had a hundred children. What Mormon of our day, 
however sunk in the depths of debauchery, deserves to receive 
more excoriating thunderbolts than the man in lofty social 
position who acts like a Mormon, and yet does not call himself 
such? One theory now used in explanation of perhaps the 
darkest experience in Goethe's social life is that he was led into 
temptation by court customs which made divorce easy. A 
friendship of his with the Fran von Stein had intensity and 
permanence such as no other of his many attachments showed. 
He entreated her to obtain a divorce from her husband and 
become his wife. Her persistent refusal drove him to marry, 
at last, Christine Vulpius. The marriage took place in 1806, 
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fieveDteen years after the birth of his son, whom he left in the 
care of Herder, on going to Italy for the first time. This terrible 
passage in Goethe's experience the deep, domestic heart of 
Germany does not forget, nor forgive. Perhaps he never 
obtained his pardon for it from his own souL 

The aristocracy of Europe, in many sections of it, is 
notoriously corrupt; and yet the corruption does not show itself 
in public statistics. My firm conviction is, that American 
society, in its upper portions, is much purer than European 
society in its upper portions. In the wealthier and more 
fashionable parts of society our civilisation will compare 
favourably with the best abroad. As I recite the facts of our 
social condition you will think that I am putting my own land 
to shame ; but I beg you to remember that, after all, divorces 
have increased in this country chiefly in the classes outside the 
Churches, and in circles not noted for their intelligence or 
virtue. 

I raise three questions : (1) What is the extent of the mischiefs 
of loose divorce ? (2) What are the causes of these mischiefs ? 
and (3) What are some of the remedies for them ? 

On the authority of great experts on my theme I cite here a 
number of facts which ought to be burned into the public con- 
science. I am chiefly indebted for these statistics to the Hon. 
Oaroll D. Wright, the chief of the Massachusetts Bureau of 
Labour, and to the Rev. Samuel W. Dike, Secretary of the New 
England Divorce Reform League, who has made himself the 
foremost authority in the United States on the topic of 
marriage and divorce. Once a fellow student with me at 
Andover Theological Seminary, he was then dreaming on this 
great theme. When I was discussing marriage and divorce, 
«ome years since he was studying the family. From his 
parish under the sunrise edges of the Green Mountains, from 
Boston, from many a platform in New England and the Middle 
and Western States, Mr. Dike has lifted up his voice in such 
a way as to command a national hearing on a theme second in 
importance to no other that secular reform has discussed since 
the abolition of slavery. 

What is the extent of the evils of loose divorce ? 

1. Within thirty years, divorces, in most of the Northern 
States, have doubled in proportion to marriages and population. 

In Connecticut in 1878 the annual average of divorces had 
hecome for fifteen years one to every 10.4 marriages. In 
Vermont this ratio in 1878 was 1 to 14 ; in Massachusetts 1 to 
21.4. In Rhode Island in 1882 it was 1 to 11 ; in Maine in 
1880} 1 to 10* New Hampshire has increased her divorces 
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nearly threefold within twenty-five years. In Chicago the ratio 
of divorces to marriages is about 1 to 13. In San Francisco 
it had been 1 to 6. The Rev. Mr. Caver no, in a brilliant paper 
lately read in Chicago^ has shown that, in the county of which 
that city is apart, not far from one marriage in ten is dissolved 
by divorce or separation. * 

2. In connection with this increase of the number of divorcea 
there has occurred an alarming relaxation of the stringency of 
divorce laws. 

3. State laws on divorce differ, and it has now been decided 
that a marriage or divorce in one state is valid in any other, so 
that, practically, the legal condition of marriage everywhere in 
the United States is forced duwn to its lowest level anywhere. 

4. Evasions, fraud, and hasty and slovenly legal procedure 
characterise divorce courts. 

5. A vile branch of pettifogging for the securing of divorcea 
has acquired great vitality within a generation. 

6. The ratio of illegitimate births to ih<b whole population 
is rapidly increasing, and in several states keeps pace with the 
increase of divorces. 

7. The size of native American families is decreasing. A 
Western state board of health estimates, that, in the United 
States, the number of women who die from the immediate 
effects of criminal abortion and similar vices is not less than 
6,000 every year. 

8. The Chief of the Massachusetts Bureau of Statistics of 
Labour, Hon. C. D. Wright, says, ^* I am well satisfied that, 
so far as the volume of crime or of criminal conditions is con* 
cemed, licentiousness is the most potent factor in existence." 

9. In Europe a movement in favour of lax divorce is per* 
ceptibly increasing in power, but has by no means the vigour 
as yet which it has acquired in the United States. 

10. Numerous obscure and infamous infidel organisationa 
favour loose divorce laws and advocate doctrines which under* 
mine the permanence of the family and the sanctity of home» 

11. The evils of loose and frequent divorce are found chiefly 
in the middle and lower classes of society, and very largely in 
the first and second generations of the immigrant population.-!* 

12. The rapid growth of the evils of loose divorce began in 
the United States about 1845, when immigration and railways 
were becoming great forces in our civilisation. 

So much on the side of the evil Now what are some of the 

* 'Fht Advance, March let and 8th, 1884. 

t Sco Rev. Samuel W, Dike's article in itie Fi-inceton Eeviewtor March, 
on <'So]UO Aspects of the Divorce Quostion.** 
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causes of it ? Here I enter upon a very vexed topic ; for it is 
easy to mistake symptoms for causes, and not to go far enoogh 
ba<^ in our study of the origin of social looseness. What I do 
not mention under one head I hope you will find that I have 
emphasized under some other ; and it is to the combination of 
causes that I ask your serious attention. Examine, one by 
one, and then in their united action, these twelve causes of the 
increase of the evil of loose divorce. 

1. An infiux of half-educated, or illiterate immigrant popu- 
lations, who mistake American liberty for license. 

2. The size of unchurched populations ; that is, the number 
of those who attend no church regularly and whose children 
are neglected religiously and socially. 

The masses of immigrant populations have been accustomed 
to state churches, and know nothing of American methods of 
voluntary church life. Those who break away from all church 
connections in coming to America, especially those who leave 
rhe Catholic Church, with its severe standards as to divorce, 
naturally fall into lawless social ways. 

I do not know that any expert who has discussed this 
theme has emphasized this particular cause ; but it seems to 
me to be a very important one. The Romish Church is making 
converts in this countiy, no doubt» and on the whole is not 
hopeless as to its future. But it is a fact that hundreds and 
thousands, who belonged in Europe to Catholic, Lutheran, or 
other state churches, drift away after emigrating to this country, 
and manage everything in their own lives for themselves ; 
many of them become infidels ; and it is in this body of lapsed, 
immigrant nominal church members that a large portion of the 
evil of loose divorce arises. 

3. Infidelity, the poisonous doctrines of free love cliques 
and liberal leagues and various propagandists of immorality. 

4. Railways, with the consequent mobility of populations 
and the resulting separation of family groups. 

5. The growing concentration of population in cities, and 
the corruption consequent on the temptations peculiar to 
crowded populations. 

6. The poisoning of the moral standards of many country 
districts by the modem facility of communication with cities. 

7. Migratory habits of large operative populations. 

New England is a factory as well as a college. It has been 
my fortune to be an acting pastor in a factory town in New 
England for a year ; and I value the experience because it gave 
ine some practical knowledge of operative populations. The 
bone and sinew of the land is largely found in the best of the 
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operative classes. But Secretary Dike tells us that, ^'lo some 
New England manufacturing towns, the migratory working 
men, chiefly those of foreign birth, are found to desert their 
wives and children in one place to form a new alliance in 
another."* Many working men learn to hate the Church be- 
cause they believe that average congregations are under the 
control of cliques of rich people, who care nothing for the 
labourer, and will not give a man who is not well dressed a 
seat in God's house. Wholly without pastoral care exercised 
over them, these migratory populations are becoming, many 
portions of them (do not let me bring a railing accusation against 
them all) very alarmingly careless in several moral matters. 
The easy classes, in their parlours, hear little of these things. 
The newspapers have little to say about them. But the fact 
is that bad conditions in the organisation of labour lie at the 
bottom of very much of the social evil in New England. 

8. Loose divorce laws. 

9. Bad court procedure in divorce suits. 

10. Conflicting divorce laws in the different States. 

11. The modern spirit of Individualism fostered by Demo- 
cracy. 

12. A neglect on the part of churches and schools to teach 
the importance of the family as the social and political unit 
and the basis of all civilisation. 

But I hasten to my last question : What remedies can be 
recommended for the cure of these evils ? 

1. A petition to Congress for the organisation of a Com- 
mittee of Inquiry as to the statistics of marriages and divorces. 

2. Inter-State agreement, with a view of promoting uni- 
formity of divorce legislation. 

3. Agitation for an amendment to the National Constitution 
to secure such uniformity. 

We must be careful how we invade State rights. Of course 
Congress has no power now to pass a law securing uniformity 
on the topic of divorce ; but it has a right to make inquiries ; 
and the petition I propose is siimply that Congress be asked to 
exercise that right as a basis for future legislation. What do 
we want to know ? In the first place, the conditions as to the 
marriage of the emigrants before they leave foreign shores. 
Next, the proportion of divorces in the native born population 
and in the foreign bom. In an exact investigation of facts, 
we shall probably find very much to scandalise us as to the 
habits of native born Americans ; for unchurched, native-bom 

* Princeton Iteview. Jan. 1884, p. 172. 
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Americans in both the city slums and the rustic slums haTe 
among them some of the greatest rascals on earth. It was a 
New Englander who founded Mormonism. It was another 
New Englander who took charge of it after the founder of it 
passed away. It was a New Englander who founded the 
Oneida Community. Loose divorce has been called a *' Con- 
necticut Yankee notion." We must be ready to face such 
facts as that, in the Western Reserve in Ohio, settled from 
New England^ the ratio of divorces to the number of marriages 
is much larger than in the southern counties of Ohio. The 
assertion is made, by the great experts on this theme, that un- 
churched native populations are exceedingly loose in many 
quarters of the country. I believe that the mischief will be 
traced first to the second generation of the immigrants and to 
the infidel portion of the lapsed populations that break away 
from the church connections with which they came into the 
country ; and, next, to the unchurched native American popu- 
lations. 

Valuable as an inter- State agreement might be if all the 
States w6uld adopt a stringent law, we of course want a 
national amendment ; and it is not too much to hope that we 
can obtain it. But it is only by agitation, it is only by a com- 
bination of the efforts of parlour and press, and Church and 
platform, that we can secure the attention of Congress on this 
theme. 

4. It is eminently strategic to organise Divorce Reform 
Leagues. In the West and on the Pacific slope, and in the 
South, the example of New England, in this particular, might 
be imitated with great advantage. 

The list of the oflScers of the New England Divorce Reform 
League includes the names of some of our most honoured 
leaders of the Church in its various branches ; and it is under- 
stood that the foremost scholars of the whole land stand 
behind this organisation. I wish you would stand behind it 
with abundant funds. Pour into its treasury money enough to 
enable these gentlemen to publish their facts far and wide, 
and to give the whole time of the secretary to the basiness of 
agitation on the platform. 

5. The Church, the press, the parlour, and the platform 
ought to unite in support of divorce reform, and for the 
suppression of the propagandism of vice. 

There are only three or four cities in the United States that 
have a vigorous society for putting down obscene literature. A 
man whom I am proud to call ray friend, a hero of social and 
moral reform — Mr. Anthony Comstock, of New York City, 
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(vhom may God bless! — can tell you as much concerning the 
origin of loose divorces in the very lowest ranks of society as 
any one on the continent. Why should you not assist men to 
do such work as his in every municipality of the land ? The 
doctrines of devils are taught behind closed doors by free love 
leagues in nearly every great city of the land, and you know 
little or nothing of the fact Tou sit still and leave all this 
to the police. There might be cast a keen glance by the law 
and order leagues upon the topic of the execution of laws for 
protecting families. And certainly I have a right to make 
this suggestion, when the chief of Uie Massachusetts Bureau of 
Statistics of Labour assures us that social vice is a greater 
cause of crime than intemperance itself, against which, thus 
far, the efforts of the law and order leagues have been directed. 

6. All other means of divorce reform will fail without a 
saturation of society, literature, education and law, with the 
natural and biblical ideals concerning the family. 

There are plenty of Roman Catholic tracts on the topic of 
divorce. There are very few Protestant tracts on that 
subject. Boman Catholicism permits no divorce, but only 
separation. In this audience, made up largely of Protestants, it 
is significant that you applaud the general career of Romanism 
on this topic. Are you as Protestants to sit still and have 
the finger of shame pointed at you from the Seven Hills of 
Rome ? Are you to be told not only that your exegesis is 
false in permitting divorce for adultery, but that, at the very 
basis of Prostestantism lies an individualism which will, in the 
end, wreck the home, and so the Church and the State ? This 
is what Rome is saying everywhere. Unless you justify your 
exegesis, as I think you can do very well on one point, that of 
the Scriptural cause for divorce, and unless you execute the 
laws now on the statute books and improve them vastly, 
Romanism will have an immense advantage in its rivalry with 
Protestantism, and will often bring us into contempt in the 
holy of holies of society. I would not present divorce reform 
as a Protestant question only. Heaven forbid that I should do 
so 1 But to lash Protestants a little on the topic of loose 
divorce laws is lawful in these days, when Romanism, in her 
confessionals, in her tracts, in her pulpits, and on her platforms 
is insisting on the severest doctrine concerning divorce and 
marriage, and you on your platforms, and in your pulpits are 
doing very little, in your tracts almost nothing, and on your 
statute books are enacting the doctrines of devils. Heaven 
deliver us from such looseness on this theme as shall under- 
mine the confidence of the community in the perpetuity of 
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Protestant institutions. On Protestantism stands Republican 
government, as I believe. On Protestantism and on the family 
as protected by Christian ideas, stand your hopes for freedom 
as citizens of a republic, and for the progress of the nation in 
ages to come. 

Without admitting that American society is corrupt at the 
top, or very corrupt in the middle, let us so employ agitation 
as to heat the whole collection of waters in our civilisation 
until the dregs which are at the bottom shall rise to the surface. 
Let us ascertain how much corruption there is in the worst 
places in society, wherever they are found ; and when once the 
fold mass is visible at the top we shall skim it off and cast it 
into the chaos where it belongs. 

Now, I have the honour to move : "That this audience petition 
Congress to provide for a commission to ascertain the statistics 
of divorce and marriage from the records and authorities of the 
several States, as a basis for future legislation." All who are 
in favour will please rise. (Nearly the entire audience rose.) 
There are many who are standing near the crowded doors ; so, 
if all who are opposed to this petition will now raise their 
hands, the vote of no one will be misunderstood. (Mr. Cook 
paused.) I see no opposition. If any one is opposed, let him 
say No. No one dissents ; and, therefore, I declare diis peti- 
tion passed unanimously, and shall venture to forward it to 
Senator Hoar, with the request that it be presented, in the name 
of this assembly, to the Judiciary Committee. A million 
readers of what is said and voted here like to have this audience 
regarded as a kind of old guard, as the abolitionist body once 
was, on every topic of unpopular reform. 



QUESTIONS. 

1. From Atlanta, Georgia, comes this question : 

*^In tlie SotUhem States ihall we give up dU work for the 
whites unless they will consent to enter the wshools and churches 
estoMished in common for whites and Hacks P 

Erase the colour Ime from all schools supported by public 
money. Let private schools take their chances under the law of 
the survival of the fittest. 

2. '^ Ought the Church to endeav&ur to restore the ministry of 
healing by prayer f 

This question has an exegetical, an hiitorical, and a scientific 
aspect. 

Those who believe in the possibility of healing certain 
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diseases by prayer appear to me to be right In maintainiDg exege- 
tically that the immediate disciples of our Lord were commis- 
sioned and empowered by Him to exercise by prayer a ministry 
of healing. The question in dispute is whether this was a 
permanent commission or one intended only for the opening 
ages of Christianity. My conviction is that the New Testa- 
ment Scriptures do not authorise us to expect now such 
miracles as occurred in the apostolic age. Nevertheless, I am 
convinced that prayer for the sick, with the use of the be^t 
known remedies of a physical kind, is always a Christian duty, 
and that very special blessings are promised in the New Testa- 
ment as the results of such petition ofifered in faith. 

Historically these promises seem to have occasional fulfil- 
ment in the very highest spiritual moods of certain circles of 
devout believers. As I do not admit exegetically that the 
power of working actual miracles was promised to believers in 
all ages, so I am not as yet convinced historically that any 
actual miracles of healing have been wrought. 

Nevertheless, scientifically regarded, the question whether 
disease can be cured by prayer is one to be answered like any 
other in science by the methods of exact research. Investiga- 
tion of this subject is extremely important on account of the 
large numbers who are deluded, if miraculous healing is not a 
modern fact, but especially on account of the reinforcement 
that would accrue to Christian faith if it is a fact. Inquiry on 
such a theme should not be closed by the assumption that the 
age of miracles is past Observation, induction, the scientific 
method must settle this casie. It is greatly to be desired that 
those who believe in healing by prayer should accumulate lists 
of cases of the cure of organic diseases by faith. It is by no 
means denied that many functional diseases, especially those 
residting from the multitudinous forms of nervous dlisorder, 
have been healed by the ministry of prayer. Sceptics affirm 
that these cases of cure may be accounted for by wholly 
natural causes. What is necessary for their conviction is a 
series of legally verifiable detailed cases of the cure of (I) 
oi^anic disease ; (2) pronounced such by competent physicians; 
(3) given up by them as .hopeless ; (4) but cured by prayer ; 
and (5) the cure attested by its permanence. In a large amount 
of reading on this theme I have found but one apparent 
example of such healing, and that is the alleged recovery of the 
wife of Dr. Asa Mahaji from cancer which had been pro- 
nonunced incurable by experts in the treatment of that disease.* 
For evident reasons it is difficult to multiply public records in 

* See Fresbiftetian lUview ior January, lbS4, p. 616. 
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snch matters of ancred private experience ; but when p1iy6ician& 
are themselves cured, as it is alleged they sometimes have been, 
of organic disease by prayer, they ought to be able to make 
such a record of their experience as to convince sceptical 
physicians. Pastor Blumhardt, in whose parish, no doubt, 
wonderful cures of nervous diseases took place in answer to 
prayer, was asked by a professor of the medical faculty of the 
University of Tubingen to give him scientific proof that such 
healing had occurred. Blumhardt opened a drawer and left 
the professor alone for hours to examine the letters that cured 
persons had written, as to their own experience and with the 
corroborating recorded testimony of physicians. This evidence 
was treated with respect by the professor. Henry Drummond, 
author of "Natural Law in the Spiritual World,** visited 
Blnmhardt*s Institution, and was convinced that functional 
diseases were cured there by prayer. Professor Christlieb is 
of the same opinion. Not a few careful investigators of Dr. 
Gullis*8 remarkable work in Boston, adopt, whether rightly or 
wrongly, the same view as to merely functional disorders. But 
the real question concerns organic diseases, and only the strictly 
scientific method of research can settle it. The honoured 
chairman of the Boston Monday Lectureship is absent froni< 
this platform to-day, conducting evangelistic services with the 
students of Princeton College, by the invitation of President 
McCosh. I venture to say, in his absence, that the most 
balanced and cautious book I have seen on this theme is the 
well-known volume of Rev. Dr. Gordon, on " The Ministry of 
Healing " ; the next best the life of Pastor Blumhardt, a most 
suggestive work, which Professor Christlieb once urged upon 
my attention. As to healing by prayer, I never oppose such 
discriminating views as are held by Dr. Gordon and Professor 
Christlieb ; but I never defend them. 

3. " WhaJt doctrines must one hold in order to he evangelical tit 
the American sense of that word /*' 

Do not ask Andover. It is well known that Unitarians and 
Universalists, however much we may respect them, are not 
classed among evangelical believers. But the Baptists, Metho- 
dists, Presbyterians, most Congregationalists, all of them who 
are true to their own historic fkith, the Episcopalians, are 
evangelical What, then, are the evangelical doctrines ? Those 
in which these bodies agree. What are the points of agree- 
ment? I love to emphasize the hidden half of Christian 
unify. It consists in the substantial oneness of evangelical 
l^rotestantism in maintaining the necessity of the New Birth, 
the necessity of the Atonement, the Deity of our Lord and 
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Saviour, the perfect tmstworthiness of the Scriptnres as a rule 
of religious faith and practice, the resurrection of the just and 
the unjust, the immortality of the soul, the final judgment, the 
issues of which are determined by the deeds done in the body. 
Canon Farrar holds that the issues of the final judgment are 
thus determined ; and he could not go further without violating 
the standards of the Church of England. If it is claimed that 
Congregationalists may go further, and yet be evangelical, that 
claim can justify itself as little at the bar of the standard in- 
culcation of evangelical hymns, prayers and preaching, as at 
the bar of Scripture itself. 

4. " What is the meaning of Nirvana, f 

After much study of this question in the East I am con- 
vinced that the meaning of Nirvana has been different at various 
dates and places. Theoretically it means the extinction of the 
soul as a personal existence, the annihilation of individual con- 
sciousness, the putting out of the torch of man's being. In 
advanced Japanese Buddism, however, it implies only the 
extinction of all evil desire and the complete harmony of the 
soul with the Deity after the death of the body. Babu 
Mozoomdar agrees with Edwin Arnold in the statement that 
the latter meaning is the one common now in India. 

5. ** What of the work of the American Christian School of 
Fhilosophyr' 

It is parallel to that of the well-known Victoria Institute of 
Christian Philosophy in Great Britain. It has already achieved 
most important results in founding a periodical, opening courses 
•of lectures and gathering a great company of scholars for the 
•discussion of the Christian Evidences and the relations of 
Religion to Science. It has published many brilliant and 
powerfid pages, and has before it, as may be confidently 
•expected, a great future of usefulness. Dr. Deems^ the origin- 
ator and manager of the American Society, has earned the 
gratitude of all Christian circles by his admirable service in 
this high department of religious and philosophical discussion. 

6. '* What of Sunday Newspapers ¥* 

Sunday journals, unreformed, may ultimately make the 
Satanic press the chief Sabbath instructor of the nation. Our 
liberties are not safe under a permanence of such tutelage. 
There are a few reputable Sunday sheets, I admit the fact ; but 
they do not give character to the mass of them. Usually the 
Sunday newspaper has more matter in it than any issue on a 
week day, and more objectionable matter. The loafer's journal 
is peculiarly loaferish, and the Satanic press peculiarly Satanic 
<)n Sundays. Let reputable people refuse to receive into their 
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houses Sunday journals, and cause it to be known that adver- 
tisements in these papers do not reach the better class of homes^ 
and a financial chill may be thrown into the lawless mercenary 
heart of an irresponsible Sunday press. Why should one trade 
be allowed to manufacture and distribute its wares Sunday, and 
other trades kept from work on that day ? Sunday's newspaper 
is printed on Saturday night, it is triumphantly said. But 
when is Monday's prepared ? When are Sunday papers sent 
out to the four winds ? Under my window at Saratoga, last 
summer, the New Tork Sunday dailies were hawked about, 
before 10 o'clock on Sunday morning. But, in order to make 
this exploit possible, special locomotives were driven screaming 
up the Hudson, and pony expresses tortured, and dealers and 
newsboys stirred to a frenzy of activity. This process, carried 
out to the thirty-two points of the compass from every great 
city, in a population of fifty millions, is a very considerable 
infraction of citizens' rights. Editors and printers, as well as 
railway men, deserve one day in seven for rest. I asked a 
Chicago reporter on a great daily, which publishes a Sunday 
edition, heavy with rubbish, whether he had one day of rest in 
seven. His answer was : " Not one in seventy-seven." Sunday 
is worth more than Sunday journalism. What Sunday journals 
displace is worth more than what they supply. They displace rest. 
They diiplace the mood of religiotis thoughtfvlneaa and worship, 
udthotU which no civilization can be maintained at a high level. 
On the whole Sunday journals, in average times of peace, must 
be pronounced to be works neither of necessity nor of mercy. 
They should be reformed or abolished. The most influential 
dailies of the world do not issue Sunday editions. Civilization 
would stand higher than it now does with us if all Sunday jour- 
nals were discontinued, as both industrial and moral nuisances. 

7. ** Would not constitutional prohibition so fail of execution in 
great and corrupt cities cu to be inferior in practical effect to 
high license V* 

Constitutional prohibition, once enacted, represents the will 
of the whole people. It is a measure unencumbered with any 
partisan issue. High license is usually complicated with par- 
tisan contests. Constitutional prohibition, having secured the 
great majority of votes in a state, would have high moral 
authority even in corrupt cities. My positions, therefore, are : 

(1.) Constitutional prohibition would be partially executed 
in cities. 

(2.) It would be increasingly executed. 

(3.) It might be executed quite thoroughly by the aid of law 
and order leagues. 
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(4 ) If the municipal state police assifit the local police, it 
might be made as effective as statutory prohibitiou ever was. 

(5.) Being the measure of the whole people and not subject 
to sudden change, constitutional prohibition would discourage 
new investments of property in the liquor trade and weaken the 
distillery interest much more than high license could do ; for 
the latter would be a merely party measure and subject to 
change at the next alteration of party majorities. Under con- 
stitutional prohibition, a legislature could vote only one way. 
Combinations of the whisky rings to corrupt a legislature 
would, therefore, be discouraged. 

(6.) Let municipal reform succeed, and the rules of civil- 
service reform be applied to cities, and even in corrupt great 
towns the will of the people may yet be ciarried out. 

(7.) Constitutional prohibition, like statutory, would drive 
liquor selling into obscure and disreputable quarters in cities. 
On the contrary, high license gilds the saloon. It converts 
the gin-hole into the gin-palace. It greatly adds to the respect- 
ability of the liquor trade. It thus builds up the power that 
threatens the home and good government. 

(8.) All license miseducates the people by making the state 
partner in unrighteous gains. All license of the liquor traffic 
means state permission to a man, for a consideration, to poison 
his neighbours, and mannfactiire drunkards^ paupers, criminals, 
taxes^ ruined homes aud lost dOuU I 
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SPIRITUAL RELIGION IN LOTZE'S PHILOSOPHY. 

Plato was not satisfied, as Aristotle was, simply with the 
fact that there exists an original cause of motion in the 
iiDiverse. He looked for the origin not merely of motion, 
hut also of the True and the Beautiful and the Good. 
Among modem philosophers no one so much resembles 
Plato in comprehensiveness of outlook upon the moral and 
esthetic tranches of philosophy as does Hermann Lotze. 
The scheme of thought of this great German, however, is 
much more than any form of Neo-Platonism. It is much 
more than Platonism itself. Mr. Emerson was substan- 
tially a Neo-Platonist. He said once that the whole uni- 
verse to him was a spiritual manifestation. So it was to 
Lotze. Sut Mr. Emerson had a doctrine that became 
fanciful at last; a conviction that, by mere insight, the 
truth on all moral questions can be known ; that the soul 
has such vision of all practical reality that it only needs 
self-reliance in following its own impulses to arrive at all 
necessary philosophical and religious knowledge. What is 
the remedy for scepticism ? was Mr. Emerson^s famous 
question. His answer was: First the soul, and next the 
soul, and evermore the soul. As this truth stands in 
Emerson's scheme of thought, it eventuates in mysticism. 
It is a half truth, as Lotze would see it ; and yet Lotze, in 
beginning his philosophy, takes the soul and the whole 
soul as his starting-point ; but he does not do this in a 
mystical way. He does it in a spirit as thoroughly scien- 
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tific as that of Aristotle, and yet as religious and poetic as 
that of Plato. 

It is now very generally conceded that the errors of 
Immanuel Kant in philosophy arose from his taking too 
narrow a view of the human faculties. He did not study 
the intellect too much; but the conscience and moral 
emotions and will too little. The basis of his critique of 
reason is an analysis of the intellectual faculties^ of self- 
evident truth, of our intuitions strictly so called; and the 
service of the Kantean philosophy to clear ideas has pro- 
bably never been over estimated. But its service to sound 
emotions and right conduct has bfeen, like that of the Stoic 
philosophy, very great indeed, but not its chief work. It 
is the glory of Hermann Lotze to have broadened, by exact 
and not mystical methods, the philosophical outlook upon 
human nature, to have taken the emotions in all their 
ranges into view ; as well as the intellectual faculties ; and 
thus, gradually, through the strictest methods of modem re- 
search, to have risen to a philosophy of the soul and of the 
whole composite nature of man, in harmony with the truths 
of all the sciences — ^mental, moral, aesthetic and physical. 
Hermann Lotze was educated first as a physician, and next 
as a meta-physician. The combination of these two styles of 
culture made him the many-sided philosopher that he was. 

Lotze was bom May 21st, 1817, at Bautzen, in Saxony. 
He came from the country which gave to Germany Lessing 
and Fichte. He was educated at Zittan, under the very 
best guidance, and began to exhibit there enthusiasm not 
merely for philosophical, but for scientific studies. He 
was taught to reverence the classics. He worshipped the 
college fetich, thank Heaven ! All his life he respected 
art in literature ; and his words have penetrated far wider 
circles than they could have reached if he had written in 
the clumsy style of many German philosophers, Lotze 
was an artist in words, a thing which cannot be said of 
one in twenty of the German thinkers. At the age of 
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seventeen he became a student at Leipzig University. The 
son of a physician, he took medicine for his speciality. 
At the age of twenty-two he became a lecturer at Leipzig. 
Biology, then one of the youngest of the physical sciences, 
was the first topic in which he became profoundly inter- 
ested. He pursued medicine and philosophy with such 
success that, five years after his entrance of Leipzig Uni- 
versity he was able to qualify into teacher in both faculties. 
In 1848 he was called to Gottingen, and spent most of his 
life in that beautiful town, as professor of philosophy. 
Before going there, however, he had published his meta- 
physics in 1844, and his logic in 1845. His grandest work, 
as everyone ought to know, is the ^ Mihrohosmus,'^ pub- 
lished between 1856 and 1864. The third edition of it 
appeared between 1876 and 1880. 

Lotze lived in a quiet, picturesque house, among orchards, 
outside the walls of Gottingen ; and I have visited the 
spot repeatedly, and have corresponded with him. But 
as he was in Italy when I was in Gottinj^en I never 
had the pleasure of meeting him r-^rsonally. On my 
second visit to Germany, in 1881, he had just been called 
to Berlin as professor ; and one day, on the banks of the 
Bhine, the news was brought to me by Professor Christlieb 
that Lotze was dead. I had expected to hear him lecture 
at Berlin. The sad and pathetic hour that I passed at 
his grave in G5ttingen was the nearest approach I made to 
meetingthis master of modern thought. I saw his tomb 
when the palm leaves were wreathed over it in the form 
of a cross and were fresh with the verdure of their original 
growth. ' I have a drawing of that grave. It hangs on 
my study wall to-day ; and on it, in German, are these 
words from Lotze, the very centre of his philosophy : 
** Only love for the living God, and longing to be approved 
by Him is the scientific, as it is the Christian basis of 
morality ; and science will never find a firmer basis nor 
life a surer/' 
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I purpose to sit with you under the trees that whisper 
above Lotze's tomb, and, in the few minutes you give me, 
endeavour to summarize his philosophy. Omitting all 
the valleys and minor peaks, let me put your feet down 
only upon the gigantic summits of his scheme of thought. 

1. Everywhere in the wide field of observation we find 
three things : A region of facts, a region of laws, a region 
of worths. 

2. These regions are separated only m our thoughts, not 
in reality. 

3. Facts are the field in which, and laws the method by 
which the standards of worth, aesthetic and moral, are 
being realised. 

4. This union implies design and can only become in- 
telligible by the idea of a Personal Deity. 

5. In the creation and preservation of the world a 
personal God has voluntarily chosen certain, methods of 
action indicated by the world of facts and the world of 
laws.* 

6. Through these methods a personal God is, realising 
the standards indicated by the world of worths. 

7. Only love for the living God and longing to be ap- 
proved by him is the scientific, as it is the Christian basis 
of morality and spiritual growth and bliss. 

Erdmann OrundrissderGeschiehtederPhUoaaphieYol. II., 
§ 347, 11-13; and Ueberweg, "History of Philosophy," 
vol. II., p. 312, have summarised Lotze ; but the former 
makes too little of the artistic, and the latter too little of 
the ethical side of his teaching.f 

The recent, but already celebrated volume on " Meta- 

* See J^ncye. BHt.^ Art Lotze, p. 18. 

t The Bommsry of Professor Merz is very closely followed ftbove, bat 
Krith esseutittl additions from the ** Mikrokoamut/' The best articles that 
the writer has seen in German on Lotze. are the three by Ungo Sommer, 
n the PrtmuiBche Jahrfmeher, for September, October and Noyember, 
1875. See also a Taloable article by Professor Lindsay, In <* Hind," toL 
L, pp. »tt»^882. 
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physics/' by Professor Bowne, of Boston University, is the 
"best representative in English, of Lotze's philosophy. A 
translation of the *' Mikrokosmus'^ was begun by the 
daughter of Sir Wm. Hamilton, who left it unfinished at 
her death. It is hoped that it may soon be completed by 
another hand. A complete edition of Lotze's work is 
under discussion at the University of Oxford. 

After much effort, I find that I cannot put into seven 
compact propositions more of Lotze than this series of his 
highest conclusion contains. But remember that here is 
the top and radiance of the acutest scheme of philosophy 
that the world has yet reached. The wealth of Plato and 
Aristotle, of Kant and Leibnitz are summed up in Lotze. 
The spoils of Fichte, Schelling and Hegel are his. Stand 
«tt his grave, and ask what you are to think of agnosticism. 
Some foppish young philosopher comes to you with a 
fitatement of the law of relativity, and asserts that you 
cannot know anything except as it affects your faculties, 
and that all objective reality may be an illusion. In the 
presence of this tomb you are not troubled by superficiality 
like this. No ; Lotze knew all about the law of relativity, 
and looked through it to the existence, perhaps not of 
what we ordinarily call the material universe, but certainly 
of objective and personal being. It must be admitted that 
Lotze did regard matter as visible force. He was not an 
idealist, but an ideal realist. To Lotze the sub-stratum 
of mind and matter both is God. 

Through the English and Scottish philosophy, I have 
led you up, little by little, under difficult circumstances, 
to the Unseen Universe. In it we have found the origin 
of matter, motion, and life. We have been emphasizing 
the positions of the British theistic school that all matter 
must have originated from the Unseen Universe, and that 
all life must have originated from it. Lotze traces back 
to the Unseen Universe not matter, motion, and life 
merely, but also the beautiful and the good. Ethical ends' 
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he finds demonstrably supreme. To Lotze, therefore, the 
universe is as surely filled with the Omnipresent God as 
to the English theist it is with the omnipresent ether. 
The connection of world with world, the unification pf 
laws throughout space and time he accounts for by the 
constantly exercised will of the King Eternal, Immortal, 
Invisible. Lotze had speculations which, perhaps, all of 
us cannot indorse, and which led him to assert that the 
only things in existence are God and finite spirits. He 
almost denied that matter exists in the ordinary sense of 
the word. Possibly we could not approve his ideal realism 
stated roughly ; but with all his qualifications of the doc- 
trine we shotdd find little in it to quarrel with. I myself 
do not adopt this theory that matter is nothing but the 
spiritual action upon us of personal beings outside us. It 
is not necessary for me to do this in order to accept the 
majestic outlines of his philosophy. But here over his. 
grave I do not stand up to criticise him ; I stand to em- 
phasize the decision with which he discarded materialism, 
agnosticism, fiendish pessimism, and all the forms of modern, 
sceptical philosophical thought, 

Lotze's peculiar use of the word mechanism has misled 
certain careless critics into the absurd claim that he was a 
friend of materialism. He comprised, under the term 
m^c^Titsm, all the laws which obtain in the phenomenal 
world, not excepting those of life and mind itself. One 
object of his writings was to show that mechanism in this 
sense is omnipresent in Nature, but is everywhere the 
horse, and never the rider. "The Mechanical view of 
Nature," as Professor Merz observes, "is not identical with 
the materialistic." Some years ago, in choosing the motta 
for a work on Biology, made up of lectures given on this 
platform, and in which I had commended Lotze^s philosophy 
to the American public, I ventured to cite these words of 
his as a keynote of hi3 system, **How, without excep- 
tion, imiversal is the extent, but at the same time, how 
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perfectly subordinate is the mission which mechanism has 
to accomplish in the structure of the world/* As long 
ago as 1845 and 1850, a few German writers of the 
materialistic school endeavoured to claim Lotze as on their 
side; even the younger Fichte made this mistake ; but no 
one makes it now imless it be the New York Nation ! 
Lotze was a determined opponent of materialism in philo- 
sophy. 

Lotze taught that, from the idea of matter, life and soul 
cannot be explained ; but that, from the idea of spirit^ all 
material properties may be deduced. He makes spirit 
the ultimate substance of all things. The supersensible 
reality imderlying both matter and finite mind is God. 
Consciousness is not, as the materialists pretend, a passive 
concomitant of material changes in the nerves. "That 
condition of the natural course of things in which the 
germ of a physiolo^cal organism is developed^ is/' says 
Lotze, "a condition which determines the substantial 
reason of the world to the production of a certain soul, in 
the same way that an organic impression determines our 
soul to the production of a certain sensation." Thus, the 
birth of a soul is not the result of the natural course of 
things, nor yet is it a creation out of nothing. The sub- 
stance of which it was made existed in the exhaustless 
substance of the absolute. The domain of matter and 
finite mind is not distinct from the domain of the absolute 
and spiritual world, whence the soul comes, but is pene- 
trated everywhere by it.* 

AS| in all the changes of our thoughts, choices, and 
emotions, there is a personality in man binding all these 
into imity, so in all the objects and events of the finite uni- 
verse there is a Personal God binding creation into unity. 
In him, therefore, most demonstrably we live and move 
and have our being. 

* See Unitarian Review for February and March, 1877. 
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You think that Herbert Spencer leads the philosophical 
thought of the world ; but Herbert Spencer brought to the 
grave of Hermann Lotze, seems a pigmy. Lotze was clear ; 
Spencer is obscure. Lotze was a theist ; Spencer is an 
agnostic. Lotze controlled philosophical thinking in uni- 
versity centres; Spencer has hardly any influence in 
university centres. Lotze had the devoted support of 
Christianity ; Herbert Spencer has its devout opposition. 
Lotz6 is to-day revered by the physicists of Germany and 
England as one who was familiarly acquainted with 
modern physical research. I have heard Lionel Beale say 
of Herbert Spencer's books that there is so much false 
science in them that they will not be bought except as 
literary curiosities ten years after his death. Lotze has 
the intellectual respect of the foremost philosophical 
circles of Germany ; but the foremost circles of England 
and Scotland make sport of Herbert Spencer. It is not 
too much to say, that, bright man as he is in many par- 
ticulars, Herbert Spencer is a misleader of philosophical 
opinion. Lotze is the worthy successor of Aristotle, of 
Plato, of Leibnitz and Kant. 

Over Lotze's tomb, under the walls of Gottingen, I ask 
you to make a choice between a broad philosophy and a 
narrow one ; between an acute, comprehensive, and in- 
cisive scheme of thought, and a superficial and mystical 
one. I ask you to make your choice between accredited 
theism and discredited agnosticism, between spiritual faith 
and materialistic doubt. I ask you to rise to the height 
of Lotze^s supreme position that only love for a living 
Grod, omnipresent, eternal, immutable, is the basis of 
morality, and that science can never find a firmer basis 
than this, nor life a surer.* Progress in natural theology 
will count Lotze's monument a milestone on that royal 
-Appian Way which has at its side the monuments of Plato, 
Aristotle, Leibnitz and Kant, marking the advance of 

• '• Mikroko^naus;* VoL III., p. '656. 
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philosophy and religion along the path of the ages. Tlie 
comprehensiveness, the acuteness, the moral beauty, the 
scientific courage of Lotze's scheme of thought, ought to 
attract us, even if it did not harmonize with Christianity, 
as it does. It is appropriate that the cross should stand 
at the head of this grave, and that the palm leaves over it 
should he kept green. Lotze's philosophy of tlie soul of 
man and of its relations to a personal God leads up to the 
supreme watch-word of a better age to come ; a watch- 
word in which I for one, at the edge of the tomb, summarise 
my personal faith ; a watch- word as true in philosophy as 
in religion— Fia Zwcts. Via Grucis — the Way of Light is 
the Way of the Cross. 
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THE PRELUDE. 

THE NEW OONGBEaATIONAL ORBED, 

Whev roof joins roof and yonr neighbour's house is on fire, 
yoar own is in danger. The watchword of religious denom- 
inations ought to be " all the allies of each." I make, there- 
fore, no apology for discussing the New Congregational Creed 
before an audience containing representatives of all the 
evangelical denominations ; for a fire anywhere in the city 
of evangelical faith is a general peril. The Congregational 
house in New England has had one fire in it already — the 
Unitarian defection. Only half of the building was left stand- 
ing after the conflagration. The other half of it after corrus- 
cating brilliantly for little more than a quarter of a century 
has slowly become a mass of charred timbers. It is true 
that, in the secret places of the unevangelical structure, some 
wood remains sound ; but the most of it, as judged by Chris- 
tendom at large, is really a ghastly, blackened ruin. The lawns, 
the parks, the solemn groves which the Puritans had set in 
order around this portion of the house have now the aspect and 
odour of spiritual desolation. God knows when these fields 
shall again become green ! While the ashes of this first con- 
flagration yet float in the winds, we are threatened with another 
fire in the New England Congregational house, and originat- 
ing on the same side as the firsts or, perhaps, from embers 
underneath the foundation, not yet extinguished. It is a most 
serious and critical hour. To watch for lawless flames that 
threaten to fasten on the carved work of the sanctuary, and 
extinguish them, is a business which it is vain for a foppish 
liberalism to stigmatise as heresy hunting. It is the holy 
duty of a religious fire patrol in a sleeping city. 

One of the felicities of our time is the swiftness of in- 
ternational communication. This is, also, a great infelicity; 
for, as poisoning is rapid from nation to nation, we suffer from 
importations of foreign heresies. But the reaction against 
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foreign heresies ought to reach us as quickly as the heresies 
themselves. It is a very significant sign of the times thar, in 
Great Britain, there seems to have commenced a reaction 
against the tendency of certain eccentrics in the Church to 
teach the doctrine or hypothesis of probation after death. 
Every one knows that Scotland means Presbyterianism ; and 
in the Presbyterian world there has been no alarming tendency 
to accept this heresy. In the world of the English establish- 
ment several brilliant men came very near adopting it Canon 
Farrar did not do so, however. He was educated a very 
rigid, strict Calvinist, and, in his reaction from his early train- 
ing, uttered himself somewhat too emphatically against doctrines, 
perhaps held in a popular way in many orthodox circles, but 
not really taught by the scholars who lead orthodox thought. 
He has never gone so far as to assert that there is probation 
after death. I hold in my hands the latest published series 
of the celebrated Bampton Lecturers, delivered before the 
University of Oxford. You remember how distinguished the 
names of the Bampton lecturers have been, and how well they 
have represented the highest scholarship and soundest piety of 
the English Church. Having been published so very lately, 
it is significant that this book takes the most vigorous ground 
against the hypothesis of probation after death. I venture to 
hope that it is an indication of the ultimate attitude of the 
Establishment in England. 

'* There is, indeed, after the term of this earthly life is reached, 
no further probation; no opportunity of repentance in the 
proper sense of the word ; that is, of inner change of mind 
from the love of evil and the life of sin to the love of good 
and of God, and the life of earnest endeavour after holiness. 
The whole tenor of Holy Scripture is against so unfounded 
and dangerous a supposition, and implies that, however it may 
be only as yet in germ, and that undiscemible by any but the 
All- Searching Eye, the final direction and determination of the 
moral choice is really taken for good and evil within the 
allotted li Mits of the present life. Natural moral science, 
based on observation and experience, apart from revelation, 
points unhesitatingly to a like conclusion ; and even heathen 
philosophy recognizes the solemn significance of life in its op- 
portunity for the exercise of moral choice and for the growth 
of habitual moral attitude and tendency into finally settled 
determination of character.*'* 

Here is precisely the doctrine of final permanence, ultimate 

•«« The One Mediator," « The Bampton Lectures for 1882," pp. 814-318. 
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steadfastness or nnchangiog bent of moral character, good or 
bad, that it has been my solemn duty to emphasize so often on 
this platform. Luthardt thunders this doctrine forth from 
Leipzig, the foremost university of all Europe. It is a truth 
which has not been of late sufficiently taught, even from evan- 
irelical pulpits on this side of the Atlantic. Let those who 
hold this biblical conviction utter it boldly ; for many who 
should teach it are recreant to their duty. This I hold to be 
the sound position to which evangelical thought is gradually 
drifting after the disturbance of an unexpected attack of heresy 
in this quarter. Probation after death is, to our times a new 
theme comparatively ; but the oscillation of the pendulum of 
faith brings it back to the biblical centre. 

In 1880 there was appointed by the National Council of 
Congregational Churches, a committee of most reputable gen- 
tlemen to choose a commission of twenty-five to draw up a 
creed or catechism, or both, embracing the current belief of 
Congregalionalists. After many months of consultation, a 
report has been made, and the Creed has been published to 
the four winds. The report was not to be made to the National 
Council ; it is not to be adopted by that body. The Congrega- 
tional usage is to give the local church autonomy in the choice 
of its creed. The Congregationalists are exceedingly shy of 
being held together by hoops ; each portion of the edge of the 
cask takes care of itself. Even when the Congregational cask 
happens to be not water-tight, and is yet expected to hold water, 
it resists cooperage. A very useful characteristic in certain 
directions ; a very dangerous one in others ! 

I. WhaJt art the important omissions in the New Congregational 
Creed? 

I recognise the merit of the Creed in a large number of 
particulars. It pronounces vigorously against Universalism in 
lis ordinary form, but not against semi-Universalism in the 
form of the hypothesis of probation after death. It pronounces 
vigorously against Unitarianism, but not against semi-Unitar- 
iauism in the form of a failure to assert the deity of the Holy 
Spirit It pronounces vigorously for the doctrine of inspir it ion, 
stated in liberalistic phrases. It pronounces vigorously for 
the doctrine of the Atonement, under the same condition. 

In a matter so important and critical I shall not satisfy you 
unless I enter into something like detail ; and, therefore, I beg 
permission to point out concisely not all, but the more import- 
Hut omissions in the New Creed. • 

1. The majority of the commission affirm that the issues of the 
final judgment are everlasting punishment and everlasting life. 
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They do not affirm, and of course do not intend to affirm, 
that the issues of the final judgment are determined by the 
deeds done in the body. 

It must be remembered that this commission was made up of 
conservative and of latitudinarian n. jn. You may be sure that 
the conservative members suggested that the Creed should utter 
itself on this point But I do not depend, and do not ask you to 
depend on mere inference however obvious and necessary. From 
one of the members of the commission who has no question 
that every member of it will readily assent to the statement, 
which no one can have any wish to conceal, I have authority 
to say that the addition of the words in relation to the issues 
of the final judgment, '* determined by the things done in the 
body," waj9 suggested, candidly considered, and, as was the cose 
with all the other suggestions, which after consideration were 
omitted, for reasons satisfactory to a majority of the commis- 
sion, respectfully declined. This is what I mean when I say 
that they were voted down. After careful consideration they 
were intentionally, for reasons satisfactory to those who thus 
voted, omitted from the statement of doctrine. The fact that 
these words were voted down is one which the churches should 
not forget in a day and an hour. 

2. The majority of the commission affirm that they believe 
in the resurrection of the dead. They do not affirm, and of 
course, do not intend to affirm, that they believe in the resurrec- 
tion of the dead '* both of the just and the unjust/' These 
additional words, as I am informed by the authority just cited, 
were suggested and deliberately omitted. 

3. They affirm that the Scriptures constitute the authorita- 
tive standard by which religious teaching and human conduct 
4],re to be regulated and judged. 

They do not affirm or imply that the Scriptures constitute 
the " only " such standard. 

They do not use the word ^' inspired" in describing the 
Scriptures. 

They refuse to declare the Scriptures '* infallible '* as a guide 
in religious faith and practice. 

As 1 have been informed, on the authority already men- 
tioned, all these words were suggested and declined. That 
part of the Scriptures which is declared to be able to make 
wise unto salvation is the record of God's work of redemption ; 
and only this portion is described as authoritative, 

4. The committee affirm that Christ made a sacrifice of 
Himself for the sins of the world. They refuse to affirm that 
ihis was an ^* expiatory " sacrifice. 
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On the same authority I have mentioned already, I have 
been assured that this word was suggested and voted down, 

5. They affirm that those who, through renewing grace turn 
to righteousness, are made the children of God. They decline 
to affirm that those who are thus regenerated were '' chosen 
in Christ before the foundation of the world" 

6. They affirm that the Holy Spirit, together with the 
Father and Son is worshipped and glorified. 

They do not affirm that the Holy Spirit is of one substance 
and equal in power and glory with the Father and the Son. 

The forms of the Nicene Creed are so mangled in the open- 
ing passages of the New Creed that they are strangely inade- 
quate to their high purposes. 

7. They speak of the One Gk>d as if that term were 
appropriate to the Father only. 

They do not affirm that they believe in one God, infinite in 
all perfections, the Father, the Son, and the Holy Spirit 

8. They assert that all men are so alienated from God that 
they can be saved only by redeeming grace. 

They do not affi[rm that there must be not merely redeeming 
but regenerating and sanctifying grace. They minimize the 
divine justice and the fact of man's sinfulness. They really 
teach only that man is so imperfect that he cannot be saved 
except by redeeming grace. Perhaps under the word '* re- 
deeming" the idea of regeneration is to be included ; but the 
authoritative statement which has come to me is that the word 
" regenerating " was voted down. 

II. What are the olijections to the Creed with these onmnons f 

1. There is nothing in the Creed to counteract the force of 
its omissions. It contains no reaffirmations of previous historic 
creeds. It stands alone, and thus it implies that the doctrines 
it does not mention are unimportant It lifts only the doctrines 
it mentions to the rank of essentials. The omitted points it 
represents as unessentials. 

2. It is no excuse for the omissions in this Creed to say 
that many of them are parallel to omissions in the Congrega- 
tional Declarations of Faith of 1871 and 1865. The Oberlin 
Declaration of the former year explicitly reaffirms the '^ belief 
that the Holy Scriptures are the sufficient and only infallible 
rule of religious faith and practice,'' and that the Congrega- 
tionalist interpretation thereof is '' in substantial accordance 
with the great doctrines of the Christian faith commonly called 
evangelical, held in our churches from the early times, and 
sufficiently set forth by foi-mer general councils."* 

' * SohafTs « Greeds of Christendom,** Vol. ULy p. 737. 
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The celebrated Burial Hill Declaration of Faith adopted by 
the National Council of Congregationalists in 1865 explicitly 
reaffirms belief in the faith and order of the Apostolic and 
Primitive Churches '^and substantially as embodied in the 
confessions and platforms which our Synods of 1648 and 1680 
set forth or reaffirmed."* 

It has been very disingenuously or very carelessly saidf 
that the article in the New Creed respecting the judgment 
and future punishment, ** is copied almost word for word from 
that adopted by the Congregation alists of Plymouth Rock in 
1865." It is true that the Burial Hill Declaration affirms belief 
in the final judgment, *Hhe issues of which are eternal life and 
everlasting punishment." It does not affirm that the issues of 
the final judgment are determined by the deeds done in the 
body. But it reaffirms great kUtoric documents which do affirm 
this. It reaffirms the famous Savoy declaration of Faith ; and 
this, on the subject of probation after death, was identical with 
the Westminster Confession. That confession teaches that 
there is no probation after death.f 

Joha Milton called the Westminster Assembly a select, 
learned and memorable synod, in which piety and prudence 
were housed. It had been the hope of many that this Creed 
would do as much honour to the present age as the Westminster 
Confession did to the age in which it was drawn up. The New 
Creed looks like a shriveled piece of fruit under a large helmet, 
a very small head, quite incapable of filling the covering in- 
tended for it The Westminster Confession of Faith is not 
according to my views in all particulars ; but it is a sublime 
document. In order to show you that it does not teach pro- 
bation after death, I read these words : '' The bodies of men, 
after death, return to dust and see corruption ; but their souls, 
which neither die nor sleep, having an immortal subsistence, 
immediately return to God, who gave them, the souls of the 
righteous being then made perfect in holiness, are received into 
the highest heaven, where they behold the face of God in light 
and glory waiting for the full redemption of their bodies, and the 
souls of the wicked are cast into hell, where they remain in tor- 
ment and outer darkness, reserved for the judgment of the great 
day. Besides these two places for souls separated from their 
bodies the Scripture acknowledgeth none." The Solemn League 
and Covenant published in this volume, which I happened to buy 
iia Edinburgh, I read not far from John Knox's grave, at the 

• Schaff'a «* Creeds of Christendom," Vol. III., p. 734. 
t ClirifUicn Union, March 13, 1884. 
i See''* Westzmuster Confession,*' Chapter xxxiL 
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midnight service in St Gile's Cathedral, on the last day of the 
year 1880. The very touch of that book is electric. That 
scene, when three kingdoms adopted the League and Covenant 
for the guidance of their affairs ; when Cromwell and Milloa 
and the great Presbyters of Scotland were ready to lock hands 
in the reformation of the foremost country of the present time, 
then just rising to its greatness, appears to me to be altogether 
too dignified and glorious an historic picture to be sneered at 
by any shriveled successors of the Puritans and the Pilgrims. 

The Burial Hill Declaration of Faith teaches also *^ that the 
death of Christ was expiatory." 

The conservative members of the commission consented to 
the omission in the New Creed of the statement that the 
issues of the final judgment are determined by the deeds done 
in the body. They signed a creed which allows belief in second 
probation. It is understood that they did so to secure harmony 
with those who represented in the commission the new latitu- 
dinarianism. The conservative members are supposed to have 
justified this singular lack of caution by pointing to the fact 
that there is a similar omission in the Burial Hill Declaration of 
Faith. The omission in tiiat document was an omission with 
reafiirmations which explained it and made it consistent with 
evangelical doctrine. The omission in the New Creed is with- 
out reaffirmations. It is inconsistent with the great evangelical 
doctrines which the Oberlin Declaration so lately as 1871 
reaffirms. Any one who believes in probation after death can 
sign the New Creed. No one holding that dangerous error 
can sign the Burial Hill Declaration of Faith or the Oberlin 
statement. The excuse offered by the conservative members of 
the commission is, therefore, painfully insufficient 

When the Burial Hill Declaration was adopted the heresy 
of the hypothesis of probation after death was not afflicting the 
churches. It is now under discussion and has been advocated 
in prominent quarters. A manly creed speaks out as to tlie 
evils of the time in which it is drawn up. The New Creed 
evades issues of the highest practical moment in the life aud 
faith of the Churches. 

3. The New Creed is in direct conflict with both the latter 
and the earlier historic declarations of the Congregational 
Churches. 

It conflicts hopelessly with the Oberlin Declaration of 1871. 

It is in antagonism to the Burial Hill Declaration of 
1865 

It violates the principles expressed or implied in most of the 
local creeds of Congregational Churches in England and the 
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United States. The Declaration of Faith of the Congrega- 
tional Churches of England and Wales, as published annucdly 
in the official Year Book of the denomination, affirms, " that at 
death/' the souls of belieyers, ** perfectly freed from all remains 
of evil, are immediately received into the presence of Christ"* 
I know that this creed is not binding on the English Independ- 
ents. I am quite aware that many prominent men among 
them repudiate the doctrine here taught As several of these 
men are in positions that give them audiences, and have the 
habit of the pen, they have caused many careless observers to 
think that the English body of Congregationalists is entirely 
unsound on this subject But, if you will look into a note 
which Professor Schaff publishes from Dr. Stoughton,f you 
will find due notice taken of all these facts, but, at the same 
time, the assertion made that '' in most cases " the Congrega- 
tional Churches in England have trust-deeds which do include 
the substance of these articles, and that most of the Congrega- 
tional ministers are '^moderately" Calvinistic in conviction 
It is not long since I was in England a second time, and I 
often had conversation on this topic, and received information 
in entire accordance with this statement of Dr. Stoughton. It 
may be you could not get this set of articles adopted by the 
Union to-day ; but the chief reason would be, as Dr. Stoughton 
says in the note to which I have referred, that the English In- 
dependents do not regard it as good policy to have a general 
creed, binding, even in an informal way, the separate Churches. 

It is wholly impossible for a believer in second probation 
to sign the most honoured of the current or of the historic de- 
clarations of faith by Congregational bodies in Europe and 
America. 

The New Creed is not only in conflict with the accepted and 
standard creeds of Congregationalists, but it is by no means 
explicit enough to exclude what those creeds have uniformly, 
either explicitly or implicity, pronounced dangerous errors. 

4. The New Creed is out of harmony with the hymns, the 
prayerSy and the most earnest preaching, not only of the Con- 
gregational, but of all Evangelical Churches. 

One of the supreme proofs that a theology is sound is that it 
is preachable, and when preached makes regenerated men. No 
theology is adequately proved until it is absorbed into the 
liymus and prayers, and the most incisive preaching of all the 
earnest Evangelical Churches. As everyone knows, evangelical 

• SnhafTs « Creeds of Chriatendom," VoL UL, p. 733. 
t VuL L, pp. 834, »35. 
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prayers, and hjiiiDS, and preaching do not use the hypothesis 
of probation after death, except to deny it. 

5. The New Creed is a fast and loose compromise. It is a 
tissue of latitudinarian loopholes. What would be the result 
of adopting it ? A millenium of milk and water. The New 
Creed represents rather what a few holders of eccentric doc- 
trines could be brought to sign than what the denomination, as 
represented in its councils or the working faith of its active 
Churches, really holds. As, in a spring, the water sinks to the 
lowest level of the banks around it, so, in the New Creed, the 
doctrine sinks to the lowest level represented by the various 
conflicting views of the committee which drew it up. 

A commission of twenty-five > v 'd be represented by a 
quorum of thirteen. A majority ol such a quorum would be 
seven. This quorum send out a proposition to the other mem- 
bers of the committee ; some of them are at great distances and 
never met with the majority 5 one was on the Pacific Slope. 
With the proposition may be sent by mail the statement that a 
majority are expected to sign it, " Will you sign it ?" is the 
question. A man of sensitive nature, and given to peace, is 
exposed to a great temptation under such circumstances. As a 
result of courtesy rather than of conviction, it would not be 
surprising if some of the majority signed this Creed for the 
sake of peace. The Creed, as it stands, represents rather the 
courtesies than the convictions of the denomination. As indi- 
viduals, many of the twenty-two constituting the majority are 
as evangelical as any of us. 

5. The New Creed represents only a majority of the com- 
mission which issues it, and is opposed by a minority of weiglit 
and dignity. One of them is a well-known and revered 
secretary of the American Board (Dr. Alden), another a pro- 
fessor of theology at the Hartford Seminary, the editor <>f 
Professor H. G. Smith's theological works (Dr. Karr); tlie 
third was the influential pastor of the First Congregationiil 
Church, in Chicago (Dr. Goodwin) ; and they will undoubtedly 
be heard from yet, as to their reasons for refusing to sign tlie 
Creed. These reasons are well understood to be founded chiefly 
on its omissions — especially on the topics of eschatology, inspira- 
tion and the Atonement 

7. The interpretation of the New Creed, put upon it by tlie 
leading admirers of its deflciencies, shows that it is regarded as 
a victoiy for the new latitudinarians.* 

8. As such^ it has no claim whatever to be regarded as a 

* See tho Chihiimx C/n/on fm-Mftrcb, ISb4. 
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satisfactory representation of the standard views of the great 
mass of the denomination. 

I hare no ecclesiastical motives. I have no ecclesiastical 
standing, and want none. Wendell Philips used to say — God 
bless his memory 1 — that if one undertakes to discuss reform he 
should have no party to support, no candidate to defend, no bread 
to earn. I am discussing religious reform without the slightest 
glance toward selfish considerations. I am likely to be very se- 
verely attacked for what I am saying this morning ; and, perhaps, 
may lose much by my temerity. But I am attached to sound 
views. I am profoundly in love with evangelical truth, and do 
not like to see the veins of America filled with milk and water. 

9. The Greed threatens divisions in churches in which the 
present articles of faith contain the expressions excluded by 
the new articles. 

10. Wherever it is received, and its omissions made use of 
by latitudinarian chm'ch members, preachers, and theological 
teachers, it must inevitably destroy the Biblical tone of preach- 
ing and cut the nerve of evangelistic labour, both at home and 
in missions. 

11. It is marked by a strange disproportionateness, in its 
emphasis of doctrine. It omits the attributes of God, and 
exalts infant baptism. Without speaking with disrespect of 
average Congregational views on this latter topic, it may be 
asked if anything was to be omitted for the sake of peace, why 
not something often considered a non-essential ? I am not now 
attacking those who defend infant baptism, nor objecting to 
the public consecration of offspring to God. I wish to speak 
reverently on that whole theme. But it is a little annoying 
to one who is attached to all the denominations to find under 
this New Creed a man whom Unitarians or Universalists 
would claim could be received and ordained, and the chairman 
of this lectureship, whom President McCosh has just invited to 
Princeton College to lead evangelistic services, would be shut 
out. Dr. Gordon could not come into the Congregational Church 
under this New Creed ; the author of " My country, 'tis of 
thee," could not come in because of what is said on the subject 
of infant baptism, although on the other points they may be 
in entire agreement with us. A Professor Hackett or a President 
Wayland would be shut out as not believing in infant baptism ; 
but men who are almost the broadest of latitudinarians could be 
admitted, provided they held on that subject what this creed 
thinks it important to emphasize. 

12. l^he supreme objection to the New Creed is that it is 
not biblical. 
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By admitting to the pews, the pnlpit, the Sabbath-school 
and the theological chair, false views in eschatology and weak 
ones on the Atonement and Inspiration, it destroys the biblical 
tone of the inculcations of the churches. It permits an altera- 
tion in the answer to the question, What must I do to be 
saved ? Whatever does this touches fundamentals in both faith 
and practice. 

(1.) It allows the belief and teaching in the pews, the pulpit, 
the Sunday-school and the theological chair that for some men 
it is not unsafe to die impenitent. It allows the full belief in 
second probation and the teaching of it, as well a^ in the mere 
hypothesis of probation after death. 

(2.) It nowhere points out the folly of depending on another 
life for the opportunity of repentance. It nowhere insists on 
the duty of immediate repentance. 

(3.) It does not require a belief in the resurrection of the 
-wicked. It might be signed by an annihilationist. It allows 
churches to have good and regular standing, and yet be, made 
up of annihilationists, or second probationists, who would, of 
course, secure the teaching of their own views in their pulpits, 
Sunday-schools and theological chairs. 

(4.) It allows the belief and the teaching in the pews, the 
pulpit, the Sunday-school and the theological chair that the 
righteous are not safe when they die, and that they may fall 
away, for their probation lasts until the day of general judgments 
It has been the devout faith of the Church for ages that the 
souls of believers are at death made perfect in holiness, and 
do immediately pass into glory. It has been the belief of 
Evangelical Churches that to die is gain, and that to be absent 
from the body is to be present with the Lord. But the New 
Creed allows the denial of this biblical faith. 

(5.) It is entirely consistent with prayers for both the 
righteous and for the impenitent dead. I affirm that the 
Catholic doctrine of prayer for the dead is a sound one if the 
doctrine of a second probation be a correct belief. If the 
hypothesis of probation after death be accepted, by as much as 
I am earnest in affirming it to be true, by so much I ought to 
be earnest in praying for the dead. 

(6.) The New Creed slurs the holy of holies of Christian 
doctiine and life — the Atonement. 

(7.) It minimizes the doctrine of the inspiration, authority, 
and sufficiency of the Scriptures in religious things. 

II. What are iome of the possible remedies for the mischiefs the 
N^'V) Crefd with its omissions may originate t 

1. A full and authoritative presentation to the public of the 
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reasons which induced the minority of the commission to refuse 
to sign the Creed. There has been a majority report There 
ought to be something like a minority report. The churches 
have a right to hear both sides in fulL The intrinsic merits of 
the majority report cannot be determined without a minority 
report 

2. A wide and impartial canvass of the opinions of the 
leading minds and most active Christians of the denomination. 
Associations, theological professors, preachers, laymen, should 
be asked to speak Cut Their verdict should be ascertained, 
not in a partisan way, but by methods insuring fairness to all 
▼iews. 

8. If it seems necessary after such canvass, a new committee 
of larger numbers should draw up an improved creed, that 
creed should be submitted to a majority of those who signed 
this Creed, and I have no doubt it would be signed by them. 
Many of the conservative men who signed the New Creed for 
the sake of peace, I am sure would be glad to sign an improved 
creed, and thus improve their own position in our Christiau 
esteem. 

4. It is highly ad visible that the churches should not rush 
hastily into the adoption of the New Creed, before they have 
heard it discussed. It will take months to bring out both sides. 
The National Council of the Congregational Churches, may, 
perhaps, be expected to re-affirm its historic standards of 1871 
and 1865. 

5. Examinations of candidates for the ministry should be 
made thorough on the points of error and weakness allowed 
by the New Creed, and such as hold views not in accord with 
the biblical, evangelical and historic standards of the Congrega- 
tional churches should be refused ordination. 

The New Creed is intended for preachers as well as laymen. 
Wherever it is adopted it will he held to he ungracious^ if not 
unlawful^ to examine candidates on the topics it does not mention, 

6. Only a general and profound revival of religious life can 
effectually counteract the present perils of the Congregational 
churches. 

7. In parishes where new Congregational churches are 
founded teaching probation after death, it is to be doubted 
whether Presbyterians can be expected to refrain, as they 
now do, from founding Presbyterian churches, supporting the 
historic faith common to the Congregational and the Preaby- 
terian bodies of believers. 

Lord Chatham said he was glad Americans had rebelled. I 
venture to affirm tot one, that, in communities were the errors 
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whicli this New Creed allows are taught by Congregational 
churches, denominational courtesy ought not to go to the 
extreme in refusing to found other chr^ches. If that is heresy, 
make the most of it I am threatened, privately, with a 
pauperis funeral, for certain things I say publicly. Let me 
have the funeral of a pauper, rather than not have that of an 
honest man. 

Every denomination, except the Congregationalists and Bap- 
tists, haa some provision for keeping the churches in orthodoxy. 
An Episcopalian preacher may adopt lax views ; but two or 
three times each week he reads the liturgy, and this keeps 
sound views before the people. Congregationalists have no 
liturgy, no bishops, no Presbyteries. The men who come into 
Congregational churches on weak statements of faith may rule 
the churches. It is necessary for Congregationalists to have a 
clear, and sound creed ; for, under their polity, the body of 
church members has control. 

Therefore, whatever may be the consequences to myself for 
this utterance, I stand in life where I expect to repose in 
thought and faith in death, on Plymouth Rock. I lock hands 
with John Hancock, who lies buried across the street, in 
yonder sacred enclosure, and I humbly commend to the Con- 
gregational body, and to all Evangelical Churches, his motto : 
'* Qbnta principiU — resist the beginnings of evil." 
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THE LECTUEE 

SPIRITUAL TRUTHS VERIFIABLE BY EXPERIENCE^ 
A COSMOPOLITAN FAITH. 

Natural theology has two meanings. A theology may 
be natural because founded on truth inherent in the nature 
of things and belonging to the constitution of the universe ; 
or a theology may be natural because ascertained by the 
natural capabilities of man without any aid from revelation. 
It is evident that we do not know the whole scope of 
natural theology in the former sense. Probably we can 
never have an exhaustive and certainly never an infallible 
knowledge of it; Natural theology must be discovered by 
the use of the human faculties ; and they are liable to err. 
At the very best it is the product of the unaided human 
capacities ; and, because it is in that sense natural, it is 
fallible, I exalt natural theology ; for I am now discuss- 
ing the progress of that branch of religious science ; but 
I recognise its limitations, and I point to them lest you 
think me extravagant in bringing into the sphere of natural 
truths many propositions commonly supposed to belong 
enly to the region of revealed verities. It is. one thing to 
go into the Mammoth cave of Kentucky without a torch 
and wander about in the darkness feeling after the chasms, 
stalactites and walls. It is another thing to go in with a 
torch, come out and then go back without a torch. 
Jv'atural theology, as it was discussed before Christianity 
appeared in the world, was an exploration of a mammoth 
cavern without a torch, Christianity has shown us the 
interior of the laybrinth of our relations to God : and now. 
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it may be, that we can go into the cavern without that 
torch and wander much further than we could ever have 
done had we received no assistance from it at the outset. 
If I bring into natural theology, therefore, a number of 
truths which you have supposed to belong to revelation 
let it be remembered that I am speaking of the Mammoth 
cave after it has been revealed to us by the torch. We 
go back into it without the torch ; but we know now what 
we saw in it when we had the torch. 

Standing at Lotze's grave, let me call hither Keshub 
Chunder Sen and Marcus Aurelius, and Plato and Socrates 
and all devout theists from every age. In this sublime 
presence, let me read the outline of my personal creed in 
natural theology. 

1. Communion with Nature after the pagan and un- 
scientific view of natural law is given up, becomes com- 
munion with a Person ; upsetting natural law is the 
enthronement of its Author. As natural laws are only the 
methods of God's action, wherever they touch us He 
presses upon us. I am no pantheist ; I am no idealist; 
I do not deny the existence of second causes ; but I, affirm 
imflinchingly that natural laws are only the methods of 
Grod's action, and that we must not assert that the universe 
is governed by natural law, but only according to natural 
law. It is incontrovertible that natural laws enswathe 
us, saturate us, fill everything above us, around us, below 
us, within us. If we take the wings of the morning and fly 
to the uttermost parts of the earth, if we ascend into heaven 
if we descend into hell, they are there. But th&y are He, 

2. It is a Person who presses upon us in the world of 
facts, the world of laws, and the world of worths — the 
three regions into which Lotze divided the universe of 
our experience. It is a Person who touches us in all 
the facts, laws and standards of the True; in all the 
facts, laws and standards of the Beautiful ; and in all 
the facts, laws, and standards of the Good. 
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3. The facts of our communion with this person are 
spiritual truths verifiable by experience. 

4. Out intuitions are the profoundest of these facts and 
they result from the indwelling of that Infinite Porsonality 
in our souls. -As Frances Power Cobbe has said: "Our 
intuition is God's tuition/' 

5. All the intuitive truths are verifiable by experiment. 

6. All the instincts, moreover, are direct implantations 
of the Divine Wisdom. They are contacts with a Person 
in whom we live and move and have our being. 

7. They and the intuitions taken together are the source 
of our faith in God, freedom, immortality. This faith is 
taught us by the methods of action of God in ourselves. 
It is a faith verifiable by studying all the facts of our 
experience in our intuitions and instincts. 

8. The pressure of God upon the soul and within the 
soul is never to be escaped by the soul in this life or the 
next. 

9. It is self-evident that two cannot walk together 
unless they are agreed. 

10. It is demonstrable, therefore, that the soul must 
learn to love what God loves, and hate what He hates . 
and that otherwise it can have no peace here or hereafter. 
Similarity of feeling with God is a necessity to our bar- 
moriization with our unescapabl© environment. 

11. Harmony of the human faculties with each other, 
each at its best^ is also necessary to thepeace of the soul 
with itself. 

12. But it is demonstrable by experience that such 
harmony is possible only by total, affectionate, irreversible 
self-surrender to conscience and to the Person who touches 
the soul in the holy of holies of conscience. 

The facts of unrest, of human imperfection and of the 
most positive guilt are all demonstrable by experience, and 
all point to the necessity of a spiritual regeneration. 

Keshub Chunder Sen held these truths as earnestly as 
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I rio. He regarded them as the unassailable basis of the 
religion of theism. Throughout the whole world, in our 
transitional age, we should hold the most enlightened 
sceptics as well as the darkest pagan minds to these or- 
ganising and redemptive truths ; for they demonstrate the 
necessity of the New Birth. 

13. Communion with God in Nature means communion 
with the highest in Nature. But the highest in the indi- 
vidual soul is Conscience, and the highest in history is 
the Christ. Whatever more he was or was not, Christ 
was certainly man at his climax* But each faculty must 
be allowed to stand erect. It must be so used as to 
have peace with all the other faculties, each at its best. 
Conscience at its best is the ideal to which we are 
scientilcally certain that we ought to conform. 

'Conscience has appeared at its best but once, and then 
in the Sinless One. 

You are to have harmony with your environment ; are 
you ? You are to come into fellowship with Nature ; are 
you ? Very well ; the highest outcome of the forces around 
us is the sinless character of the Christ. In Him con- 
science was obeyed ; and now, if you are to have harmony 
with the forces around you, whether you call them natural 
or supernatural, you must have harmony with their very 
liighest outcome ; that is, with the conscience in the 
Christ, who was man at his climax. Communion with 
God demonstrably requires in us harmony with the 
Christlike. 

14. As it is a Person, infinite in all perfections, with 
whom we are face to face, we are certain of the command- 
ing reality of our personal responsibility to God. 

15. But the human relations of person to person, include 
dissonance as well as harmony ; and so may the relations 
of man as a person to God as a person be those of either 
dissonance or harmony. 

16. The fact of human experience is that when evil is 
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wilfully done by one person against another person among 
men, conscience, if allowed free action, inexorably requires 
that atonement should be made to the person injured. 

17. Great natural laws, that is, the methods of God's 
action in the soul, prevent the person comn^itting the 
injury from having peace in the presence and fellowship 
of the person injured until this atonement is made. 

18. Conscience requires of the offender, confession, re- 
stitution, the purpose of a better life, remorse. 

19. AH these, however, are found in experience to be 
not enough to give peace. The great organic operations of 
conscience are such that harmony between the offending 
and the injured person can be restored only when, in ad- 
dition to all these methods of harmouisation, mercy and 
forgiveness on the part of the injured person are, by some 
emphatic act, immistakably exhibited to the person com- 
mitting the injury. 

20. Wherever the soul stands in relation to a person 
not among men, but above men, the same principles of 
personal responsibility are found in operation. 

21. When sin is committed by a human person against 
the Divine Person, all the demands of conscience as to 
confession, restitution, punishment, remorse, a new life, 
and an emphatic act of mercy and forgiveness, are God's 
own demands. 

All this, you think, results from the operation of natural 
laws in the soul, especially from the natural laws of 
conscience. How long are you to worship an utterly 
misleading phrase? How long are you to rest in that 
pagan conception of natural laws? The laws of con- 
science are but the methods of God's action in the soul. 
There are sins for which men never forgive themselves. 
The constitution of conscience which prevents some men 
from forgiving themselves is a revelation of God's will. 
The fact that there may be an unpardonable sin is written 
in the human soul as well as in the Holy Word. There is 
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a class of sentimentalists who assert that God never in- 
•flicts punishment, but that it occurs by natural law. But 
what is natural law ? How many times must it be reiter- 
ated that it is the method of God's action. He is a father ; 
He is a judge : He is infinitely tender : He is infinitely 
just. What occurs under natural law occurs under God's 
{personal touch, in life, in death, and beyond death. 

22. The past is irreversible. Our consciences and God 
must for ever face our record of sin. 

23. Deliverance not only from the love of sin, but also 
from the guilt of it, is demonstrably necessary to our 
peace. In the very nature of things, our barmonisation 
with our environment by the Divine Omnipresence, the 
conscience, and our irreversible evil record cannot possibly 
be effected without this double deliverance. 

24. Merely natural theology points out, therefore, not 
only the necessity of a Kew Birth, but that also of an 
Atonement. 

25. In the organic operations of conscience, in harmony 
with God as well as its operations in dissonance with Him, 
the soul is face to face with God's method of action. 

26. It is a fact of universal human experience that 
jielding utterly and gladly to conscience brings light and 
peace to the soul. 

The influx of a strange new strength always accom- 
panies complete surrender to conscience. 

It is written in the Holy Word that God is more willing 
to give His Spirit to those who ask Him than fathers are 
to give bread to their children. Ethical science asserts 
that this is written, also, in the constitution of man. You 
ask to what I am coming ? Do I mean to aflirm that 
natural theology is saving ? Is it possible to construct a 
cosmopolitan faith on the facts of spiritual experience, and 
to make that faith so efficient as really to save the soul ? 
That is a question which I am approaching ; but I do so 
in the boldest way. I will not blink the exigencies of th© 
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discussion. The field of natural theology has broadened, 
and even at the risk of exciting your suspicion that natural 
theology may be saving, I must show you how broad it 
is. 

27. Merely natural theology, I contend, does includ^j 
not only the doctrine of a New Birth and of an Atonement, 
but of a Holy Spirit as a personal being, or the Oversoul 
within the soul. 

Mere Emersonianism, mere neo-Platonism, you say. 
Much more, if you please. And, yet, I think Mr. Emerson 
was nearly orthodox on the topic of a Holy Spirit. If he 
had lived long enough to work out that truth to intellectual 
and spiritual clearness it might have rectified his opinions 
on many another theme. 

28. The Oversoul within the soul develops an increasing 
consciousness of sin; but, if sin is abandoned, then a grow- 
ing bliss, a regenerate consciousness. 

29. This consciousness, itself a new experience, is anew 
means of verifying certain forms of spiritual truth. 

Is there, within the sound of my voice, any religious 
teacher who does not affirm, constantly, that Christ stands 
at the door of the human soul and knocks, and that who- 
ever opens to Him will find Him entering and ready to sit 
down and eat with the one who has admitted Him, and to 
enter all the rooms of the palace of the human spirit and 
fill them with light and joy. I hold that this truth is 
written on the pages of natural theology also, or at least 
an analogous truth. The Lord, the Giver of life, to Whom 
natural theology points as the Supreme Power over mind, 
as well as over matter, knocks at the door of conscience. 
The soul was made by this Person who enswathes us. 
Our power of shutting or opening the door of the soul was 
given us by Him. It is His knocking which awakens us, 
and woos us to suqh an attitude as makes it easy for us to 
open the door. We i^iust do so gladly, or we cannot do so 
at all. The key of the soul is a choice, a coiifirmed prefcr- 
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ence, a total self-surrender ; not an iron resolution merely, 
but an affectionate opening of the soul to God, Our facul- 
ties having been given us from on high, and this power of 
opening being stimulated by the Divine knocking, it may 
be said that the entrance is wholly God's work. Never- 
theless, there is a human power and duty in this matter. 
We have the natural power to open the door. When we 
open it and give to Him who knocks the key, at that in- 
stant He enters, and floods the palace of the soul with the 
effulgence of His own glory. This, I contend, with the 
consent of Lotze, of Plato, of Marcus Aurelius, of 
Keshub Chunder Sen, is a fact of ethical science, a fact 
that might be known without the aid of revelation, a fact 
verifiable by experiment. 

30. All spiritual truths verifiable by experiment ought 
to become, in our time, in the name of Science itself, a 
Cosmopolitan Faith. Socrates, Plato, Marcus Aurelius, 
Emerson, Keshub Chunder Sen allow me to call these 
thirty articles the Cosmopolitan Faith of Natural and 
Comparative Eeligion. 

When the telescope is directed upon a star, it is not the 
astronomer who produces in the chamber of the instrument 
the image of the orb in heaven. The astronomer can point 
the tube ; he can adjust the lenses ; but at the instant of 
the exact coincidence of the axis of the telescope with the 
line of the ray from the star, the ray dashes down it, and 
there bums in the dark chambers of the poor human in- 
strument an image of the orb in the azure. In a similar 
way, God has a part and man a part in the convBrsion of 
the soul. We can yield ; but our yielding is something 
brought about by the Divine solicitation. The very power 
by which we adjust the. lenses and set the tube in the 
proper attitude is given us from on high. These instru- 
ments are all God's gift. We do our part; we adjust the 
soul, and, at the. instant of our total and afieetionate sur^ 
render to him, God flashes through. us^and produces tiie 
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image of Himself in the soul, a witness, a peace, a source 
of bliss, and growth. 

Undoubtedly, if you bring natural truth or revealed 
truth to that light in the soul, you will find a new illumin- 
ation cast upon them. This is what I call the true doc- 
trine of Christian consciousness. If you bring your per- 
sonal sins to that light, they will be burned up in its 
intense flame. 

Is that light enough to save us ? Is that light enough 
to give us the sense of forgiveness ? Is that light enough 
to make us sure that we have obtained remission of sins ? 
. The Christian doctrine is that Christ is at the right 
Jiand.of God. He sheds forth thence His Spirit upon all 
believers. Where is the right hand of God? Every- 
t«rhere,* 

Put aside your narrow notions of a local appearance 

•of God. It may be that there is something cori'espond- 

ing to our poor human conception on this point; but 

-^hen I am told that Christ is at God's right hand, I love 
to remember that whoever is at God's right hand is 

-everywhere. The omnipresent, essential Christ, the Logos, 
is knocking everywhere, and when admitted to the soul 

ogives the evidence of His approval. Nevertheless, I be- 
lieve it to be a fact of human history that no great com- 
pany of believers, however it may have been with 

individuals here and there, has ever received anything 
like a deep, reasonable, fructifying conviction of pardon, 

•.except under the Christian scheme. The Christian be- 
lieves that he has the inner witness of his acceptance with 

vGod through Christ. We cannot say that the Christian 

<5pnsciousness is enough to prove the deity of our Lord. 
That would be a false use of it. It is, however, enough 
to prove that the Holy Spirit is given us when we yield to 

><3od. But who knoyrs of any company of men who have 

**Pjrof. E. H. Hitohoook, •^ Joiinial of Ohristiaa Philosoplij,^ Jona. Vt^Ji* 
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ever drawn from the testimony of the inner witness a full 
assurance of pardon of sin unless it be a company of 
Christians under the action of the Holy Spirit, and resting 
not merely on its testimony but on that of the great ex- 
ternal facts of revealed truth ? Before the day of Pente- 
cost were there any large companies, even of theisiic 
believers, who had such a hope of pardon, except through 
sanctification by a Spirit to be poured out more fully in the 
latter days, and through an atonement then to be made ? 
Plato, more wise than many theists, saw the insufficiency 
of theism even in its most lofty development. Make mere 
theism great, if you would make it seem small. Make 
natural theology efficient, if you would prove it to be in- 
sufficient. Is the regenerate consciousness, vivified and 
exalted by the Oversoul within the soul, a sufficient guide 
to religious truth, without an external revelation ? Keshub 
Chunder Sen answered " Yes/' So did Emerson. I must 
answer No. But its insufficiency does not undermine our 
faith in its efficiency. Let us maintain that it is 
efficient. Let us maintain, with eq[ual emphasis, that it 
is insufficient. 
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THE PRELUDE. 

INDEPENDENT VOTERS IN AMERICAN POLITICS— CHIEF ISSUES OF 
THE NEXT PRESIDENTIAL ELECTION. 

Jefferson Davis affirms that the South now has its hand 
on the helm of the American ship of etate. The New York 
Tribune asserts that the South is again in the saddle. When 
two authorities, standing at the antipodes of our politics, thus 
agree, it is perhaps not unwise to accept the harmony of opinion 
as a guide to practical duty. The Southern problem is yet a 
political force. We have yet to finish the work of the martyrs 
who gave up their lives that the South might be reorganised on 
the highest principles of civilisation. It will not be thus 
reorganized as long as the South is in the saddle. I am no 
politician ; I have no party to defend, no candidate to elect, no 
place to gain. But my conviction is profound that each of these 
authorities speaks more than a half truth. 

The peculiarities of the coming Presidential election are 
twelve : 

1. Neither of the great historic parties has a majority. 

2. There is a growing number of independent voters, and 
they hold the balance of power. 

5. Civil Service Reform in the National Government is at 
stake. 

4. Civil Service Reform in State and City Governments is 
also at stake. 

5. The suppression of Southern outrages is one great end to 
be gained, and cannot be expected from any political party 
under the control of Southern leaders. 

6. Mormonism is an issue of high moment in national politics. 

7. The tariff is an issue of increasing importance. 

8. It is of the utmost importance to defeat the worst political 
party, and to purify the best. 

9. Never was the plunder at stake on a Presidential election 
as great as now. 

10. While no absorbing questions of reform divide geo- 
graphical sections in the Republic as deeply as they have lately 
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done, good men of all parties, north and south, east and west, 
ought to be expected to stand together to demand the best p6s- 
sible Presidential nomination. 

11. If the best men of all parties speak out early and loudly 
they will be heard ; if they speak softly and tardily they will 
be sold by political managers. 

12. The questions which should rouse the nation are those 
that touch profound matters of right and wrong as well as of 
expediency and inexpediency. 

Some of the questions to be decided in the next Presidential 
election are these : (See President Seelye's and Hon. Carl 
Schurz's addresses at the late New York meeting of leaders in 
Independent Politics ) 

Is it right or wise to {41ow the spoils system in politics to 
throttle the merit system ? Is it right or wise to abandon the 
nation, states, and cities, merely to partisan greed and fraud ? 
Is it right or wise to give up Civil Service Reform ? The souls 
of our martyrs, the corruptions of great cities and of many 
State legislatures, the vast interests of the future answer No 
to these inquiries ; and let all the people say Amen I 

Is it right or wise to allow the shot-gun aristocracy to ride 
rough-shod over the civil rights of freedmen in the South ? Is 
it right or wise to allow laws to be made for the nation by the 
aid of members of Congress sent to their places by the use of 
terror, fraud, or murder ? All the past, all the future interests 
of the country answer No ; and let the people say Amen. 

Is it right or wise to put the government of the country into 
the hands of any political party which will be led by those who 
led the rebellion ? Is it right or wise to allow the South to sit 
in the saddle ? The souls of our martyrs say No ; and let all 
the people say Amen ! 

Is it right or wise to repudiate State debts ? Is it right or 
wise to allow debts contracted in one currency to be liquidated 
in another ? All the past and future interests of the country 
eay No ; and let ^11 the people say Amen ! 

Is it right or wise to allow the liquor traffic to poison the 
people, manufacture drunkards, paupers, lunatics, taxes, and 
ruined homes, corrupt politics, and fatten on vast, unrighteous 
gains ? Every honest trade ought to say No ; and let all the 
people say Amen ! 

Is it right or wise to allow women, and children, and men, 
and politicians, and natural law, and national law, and new 
territory, to be eaten up bodily by the Mormon cancer ? All 
interests, sacred and secular, say No ; and let the people, from 
Plymouth Rock to the Golden Gate, say Amen ! 
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Besisting the temptation to expand upon propositions whicb 
seem to interest some of you, I pause only on Civil Service 
Beform« Southern outrages, and Mormonism for detailed 
comment 

Unless the people exercise eternal vigilance, the cause of 
Civil Service Reform is safe in the hands neither of the Demo- 
crats nor of the Republicans, out of office. There are more- 
independent voters now than for the last two generations. If 
the people do not express themselves boldly and early, those- 
who are inside politics, the mercenary managers of elections, 
the directors of what is called the political machine, are very 
sure to succeed and to trample on what they call the fanaticism 
or imbecility of Civil Service reformers. It is true that we 
have now had such an experience i!n Qivil Service Reform that 
the people are possessed of facts justifying the predictions of 
its earliest friends. Nevertheless, Civil Service Reform has not 
yet received its crown. It could easily be starved out of 
existence by a Congress in both branches opposed to it. In its- 
national form it has come very near being ruined within a 
month by a strictly party vote. The whole enterprise of ref orm« 
ing the spoils system and substituting the merit system stands 
yet on a footing of great uncertainty. Although independent 
voters are very generally friends of the reform, those who vote 
first for party and afterward for the people, cannot be trusted, 
even when connected with the best of political parties, to pro- 
tect this great nascent amelioration in our national affairs. We 
must follow the example of the Young Men's Club of Brooklyn, 
which has twice elected Mayor Low. We must insist on the 
application of the rules of Civil Service Reform to States and 
corrupt municipalities as well as to the nation at large. When 
you trust either political party, as managed by the ordinary 
leaders educated under the spoils system to carry Civil Service 
Reform into States that have been corrupted by the old form 
of management, or into cities that are governed by rings, you 
depend on the lion to protect the lamb. You cannot hope for 
success for your cause unless the Civil Service Reform clubs, 
with a mass of independent voters behind them, can so intimi- 
date the manipulators of the machine as to make them cease 
opposition to Civil Service rules. We have, as yet, in the Civil 
Service law at its best only a tentative initial measure. To get 
all we can from the law would be to get too little for our safety. 
I believe that the next Presidential election will go far to decide 
whether there is t^o be, every four years, when parties change, 
a clean sweep made of all our officers in the Civil Service, and 
new men put in and old ones turned out for partisan reasons*. 
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NothiDg can save the liation under party government and 
universal suffrage except making a clean sweep of all politicians 
who want to make a clean sweep of officers every four years. 

As for Southern outrages, I have already advocated on this 
platform an extension of the field of the law and order leagues. 
The Freedmen are organizing leagues of their own. In Ohio 
the coloured men are forming associations for the protection of 
their own civil rights, and are extending their organizations into 
States south of Ohio. Civilization expects hlack men to stand 
erect in their undoubted manhood, and on their undeniable civil 
rights, and to succeed, under the law of the survival of the fittest, 
in the struggle for existence. They are gaining education and 
wealth faster than the poor whites. 

On Mormonism what need I say, except that the American 
Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions has not as many 
servants sent out to the four winds as the President of the 
Mormon hierarchy has. There are more Mormon missionaries 
than missionaries of the American Board in the world. As 
softly as a snowflake there floated over the Rocky Mountains 
from Utah, not long since, a written missive from Mrs. Paddock, 
an authoress of repute, to my blessed wife, detailing certain Mor- 
mon experiences, so pathetic and characteristic that I have been 
unable to forget them by day or by night. " A few years ago," 
the letter reads, '^ an educated, intelligent gentleman, a journalist, 
came here from Europe, bringing his young wife with him. 
How such people came to be entangle^ in the meshes of Mor- 
monism was a marvel ; but both appeared to be sincere believers 
in the Latter Day Gospel. Soon a strong pressure was brought 
to bear upon the husband to induce him to contract a second 
marriage. The wife, finding opposition vain, at length gave 
her consent, and the bride was brought home. A few months 
afterwards the first wife became a mother. The poor babe, 
doomed to bear the sins of others, never smiled and never cried 
aloud ; but always, night and day, it wept silently. Even in 
sleep great tears forced themselves from beneath its closed eye- 
lids and rolled down over its cheeks, while its face bore the 
expression, not of infantile grief, but of the terrible anguish 
that the mother had endured in secret. After a few weeks it 
began to pine away, and at length, without any visible ailment, 
sank into its grave. * My baby died of a broken heart,' said 
the wretched mother. * Every hour of its little life it shed the 
tears that I repressed before its birth ; and the agony that I hid 
in my heart killed it at last.' " 

All the face of Utah seems to me to be s3anbolized by that of this 
little child. A territory vaster than New England ; a territory 
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sifted with gold and precious stones ; a territory filled with a 
population almost wholly under subjection to the aristocracy of 
the harem ; a territory which you allow to be coursed by rivers 
of agony ; a territory into whose face you look with indifference 
while the bitter waters furrow it I At the next Presidential 
election remember the weeping face of poisoned Utah, remember 
the agonized meanings of those whom polygamy oppresses, and 
take your inspiration from the Word of God and from natural 
law, which provide that what God has joined together man 
shall not put asunder. Let there be no President who will 
not execute national law against the accursed atrocities of 
Mormonism. 

I feel sure that the first preference of many in Massachusetts 
in the next Presidential contest would be for the son of the 
Green Mountains and the son of the prairies, Edmunds and 
Lincoln. 
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THE LECTURE. 

CHRISTOCENTRIC NATURAL THEOLOGY^THE CHRIS- 
TIAN CONSCIENCE AS A TEST OF RELIGIOUS TRUTH, 

Natural Theology must be Christocentric. If this claim 
seems novel or extravagant, I shall need to justify it only 
by the two great facts that Christ as man, and He only, 
exhibits human nature at its best; and that Natural 
Theology, as a religious science, is founded on human 
nature at its best. The law of the Ascent of Life requires 
us to judge every individual by the highest capacities of 
the type to which he belongs. The capacities of man 
have been exhibited at their best only once. Whether we 
agree that Christ is God or not, we are. all agreed that He 
is man at his climax. Natural Theology must take into 
view all the human faculties, each at its best, and the 
whole set of them in harmony. They have appeared at 
their best but once» they have appeared in harmony but 
once. As Christ is man at his climax, and as Natural 
Theology is founded on the nature of man at his best, it 
follows that Natural Theology must be Christocentric. 

The doubt of the superficial and ill-informed as to the 
reality of the earthly life of Christ is passing away. Infidels 
of competent capacity, and anything like large education no 
longer deny that four of Paul's epistles were written before 
the year 60, This is granted by the most destructive 
critics. The history of the first twenty- five years of 
Christianity is so well known that a man must be ignorant 
indeed to dispute the great facts which Christianity uses 
at the basis of its faith. You may dispute. the interpreta- 
tion of the facts ; but that a perfect man appeared, and 
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that he was the founder of Christianity, no intelligent 
person now doubts. The sinlessness of His character is. 
asserted by many who deny the deity of our Lord. 

Nothing has attracted much more attention lately, in 
Germany, than the school of Eitschl, whom I heard lecture 
at Gottingen ; a narrow, sour, cold, egotistical, and, as I 
think, a rather superficial man, little better than a Socinian 
in his theology. He is teaching that Christ as man must 
be regarded as the centre of any true ethical philosophy, 
because he is the best specimen of human nature, and the 
only complete specimen. He only illustrates the possible 
sinlessness of man. If, therefore, our Natural Theology 
is to take into view all the points that illustrate human 
nature, it must take into view Christ, and so become 
Christocentric. You did not think Natural Theology had 
a department which should be called Christology. It may 
be a little venturesome to make this suggestion ; but I 
think it none too early to do so. I am not sure that the 
thought is original, although it is new to me. There is 
certainly a department in Natural Theology which should 
be called Christology. The doctrine of the Christ as a 
perfect man should be a portion of Natural Theology and 
natural religion. 

And here I reach the crown of my discussion of pro- 
gress of Natural Theology. The supreme step in the pro- 
gress of Natural Theology in the future will be to bring it 
into harmony with Him who was man at his climax. 
What does that harmony imply ? Not dogma only, but 
life. 

There comes to us from India a statement that a great 
oration was delivered in memory of Keshub Chunder Sen 
by his disciple, Babu Mozoomdar, the sound of whose voice 
has hardly ceased to echo on our shores. Keshub Chunder 
Sen held only Natural Theology. He was a Theist, be- 
lieving in natural religion only. And yet he believed in 
inspiration. He believed in prayer ; he believed in the 
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pre-existence of Christ as much as Ritschl does. If you 
^ask Eitschl, in Germany, if Christ pre-existed, he will say 
yes, as a divine idea. It was always in God's purpose to 
•bring into the worid a perfect human character. This is 
an atrociously low doctrine. The Church would loathe 
any Christology that did net amount to immeasurably 
more than this. But I am not speaking to the churches ; 
I am speaking to those who doubt whether natural religion 
can be made anything like a science ; whether it can be 
made a living flame, based on unassailable convictions, 
Xeshub Chunder Sen not only believed it could be made 
such a flame, but he made it such in his own soul. To 
him natural religion was Christocentric. Hindu as he was 
by birth, eclectic as he was by system, in all his study of 
the religions of the world, he yet made the human nature 
of Christ the centre of his whole scheme of thought. He 
believed that there is a Kingdom of God in this world ; 
that Christ aimed to do God's will, and that all who wish 
to do God's will are assisting in the foundation of that 
kingdom; and that Christ and God were one, because 
the will of Christ was utterly submitted to that of God. 
In this sense, and in this only, did he believe in the King- 
dom of Christ ; for he had not grasped the doctrine that 
our Lord has ascended into the heavens, and that wherever 
the Holy Spirit is, Christ is ; and that, since Christ is at 
God's right hand, and since God's right hand is everywhere, 
our Lord is everywhere. These doctrines, which I think 
Keshub Chunder Sen would have reached on further study 
and experience, were beyond him. Christianity was too 
vast for him. But on the lower plane of merely Natural The- 
ology, developed as it now must be, with Christ as its 
centre, he attained a position which was a vast blessing to 
India. He attained what he wished to make a cosmo- 
politan faith, and what I think he had a right to claim 
ought to commend the assent of all intelligent men. 
Keshub Chunder Sen is interpreted by his chief apostle, 
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Mozoomdar, to believe, as did Socrates, that there was 
within him a mighty voice. In the Town Hall at Cal- 
cutta, Babu Mozoomdar said : 

" Often and repeatedly, Keshub Chunder Sen said that 
in his soul there was a mighty voice. He called it in- 
spiration. He called it the Word of God. Without 
flinching and perfectly fearless, he stood upon this platform, 
surrounded by thousands of wondering men ; and he said 
that in his soul he heard the utterances of the Most High. 
And if the whole world was arrayed against him, and all 
mankind risen in arms, he would vindicate the righteousness 
of that Eternal Voice. What was that voice ? Was it 
not the Socratic counsellor, the adviser whom the Athenian 
sage recognized in his heart and consulted in »every emer- 
gency of life? Was it not the comforter, whom Jesus, 
while death stared him in the face, promised to send unto 
his sorrowing disciples ? Was it not the Pentecostal tongue 
of fire that descended in flames on the heads of the apostles, 
when they spoke strange languages and made mysterious 
appeals to the bystanders ? Was it not the law of the 
Spirit of life about whom Saint Paul spoke, when he taught 
with tremendous authority ? Was it not the great Shabda 
or Onkar of the Vedas, the Daiva Vani of the Shastras ? 
Were they not words heard in the ear of the spirit, the 
mysterious words leading to deeds of unspeakable moment ? 
Aye ; it was that voice, the identical voice speaking from 
behind the darkness of the centuries — speaking to every 
individual and to every nation — ^the voice of God — ^that 
inspiration or Adesh of which he loyed to speak and write 
amid the trials and sorrows of his Mfe. Friends, when this 
stream of perennied inspifation entered into the roots of 
his great genius, and touched his powers and his suscepti- 
bilitieSj he rose iip^ :and in his rising hundreds rose, thou- 
sands rose; ' Men ,)?QSe, women rose, the ^ maases rose, the 
poor rose> the' iPtitgab and« Bombay and Madras^ the North- 
west, Frov^oieeB/^tid the proyineial towns of Bengal-^aU' 
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rose to give glory unto God, and to proclaim peace and 
goodwill among men. Such was the man, such the com- 
bination of influences in his soul. The Spirit of God was 
to him a teaching, consoling, faithful spirit." 

I proclaim the doctrines of a Holy Spirit, a New Birth, 
an Atonement, and the Imitation of Christ as parts of 
Natural Theology. In the acceptance of this scientific and 
cosmopolitan faith, I would have Asia rise, and Africa rise, 
and the islands of the sea rise, and the rationalistic popu- 
lations at the base of Christendom rise until they find that 
natural religion is really the vestibule to a full-orbed 
Christian faith. I insist on such progress in Natural 
Theology as will show that the vestibule is connected with 
the temple. Let us not for ever linger on the outer steps 
of natural religion. Let us, as Keshub Chunder Sen has 
done, boldly ascend into this vestibule, and march forward 
after we have reached its summit, until we stand at the 
entrance of the temple of Christianity itself. The grander 
you make Natural Theology, the sooner you will perceive 
that it IS merely a vestibule to Christianity. I make it 
great, for I would have your stay in it short. 

But, now, I raise the central question whether, when we 
thus conceive of Natural Theology as containing the doc- 
trine of th^ Holy Spirit, of the New Birth, of an Atone- 
njent, and of the Imitation of Christ, it is a sufficient 
religion? We have high authority for sajdng that the 
publican who smote uppn his breast, and said : " God be 
n^ercifulto me a sinner," went down to his house justified. 
I believe he was justified only by au atanement that was 
to be made; but, as he completely surren(J,ered . his will to 
the Divine Will, relying on God*s mei^cy, Jie had sent to 
him, doubtless, some witness of peao^..^, I^ fehat enough ? 
Ibdieye it is ^ot Thp subtlest kincL,. of rationalism, of 
our day is that which asserts thJ^ji .tiuf i3.,e^ougb. 

W^ja?;^,told[.tJiat we.nee^ ^ott knQ.W|.>v:liether Chd^^ 
divide .w'nftt,, or ,yrhetihieT pfl.^1t9ftejjjt^t.,hmJ^^ . made, 
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If we repent, a certain kind of peace comes to us by the 
natural operation of our faculties; we may believe our- 
selves forgiven; we need, so we are assured, no other 
religion than this. Natural Theology, thus - conceived, 
loosely and in a frivolous spirit, is a halting-place; it 
hinders the soul from accepting Christianity. 

It is the fact of deep experience, however, that if you 
receive abundantly the spirit which Socrates had, if any 
lance of the Pentecostal flame enters your soul deeply, if 
you are completely and always in earnest, if you surrender 
utterly to the still small voice, there will come to you 
such a sense of sin as can be appeased only by the sight 
of the cross. If you show me a soul on fire with devotion 
to the best it knows, a spirit humble before God as the 
publican was when he beat upon his breast ; a soul like 
that of which our Lord said, " He went down to his house 
justified," I will show you a soul that will be glad to see 
our Lord, and that will find no peace till it reaches that con- 
ception of Christianity which teaches that we are to be 
delivered not merely from the love of sin, but from the 
guilt of it also ; and that when we are delivered from the 
love of it, we are not thereby at all delivered from the 
guilt of it. Serious philosophy has asserted, since the 
world began, that the record of the past is irreversible, 
and that when we yield, no matter how affectionately, to 
God, the record yet remains behind us. The more we love 
what G^d loves, and hate what God hates, the more we 
shall loathe that record ; so that the more thoroughly we 
yield to a Holy Spirit, of which Natural Theology teaches 
us, the more we shall perceive the need of an Atonement, 
The knowledge of a method of deliverance from the guilt 
of sin is the desire of all nations. 

It is the frivolous loiterer in the vestibule of Natural 
Theology who thinks it is a sufficient house for time and 
eternity. I am anxious that you should study this vesti- 
bule so thoroughly as to convince yourselves that it is not ' 
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a sufficient house, that it is a fragment, ahd that all serious 
yielding to God, aa revealed in Nature, implies the neces- 
sity of a screen let down between us and our black past. 

Since Natural Theology must be Christocentric, it must 
te established not merely in the doctrine of the fatherhood 
of Grod and the brotherhood of man; it must be estab- 
lished in the doctrine of the enormity of sin. It must 
be so in the doctrine of a ransom for the sinner. If Christ 
is our leader even in Natural Theology, we must take his 
view of Grod's righteousness and man's iniquity, and recon- 
cile the two by Christ's methods. 

No Natural Theology, as I profoundly believe, can be 
scientific until it is Christocentric. It must be Christo- 
centric in the doctrine of sin as well as in the doctrine of 
forgiveness. It must be Christocentric as to an Atonement 
as well as in regard to the New Birth. It must be Christo- 
centric as to public prayer and as to secret prayer. Let 
the world enter into its closet as Keshub Chunder Sen did 
into his ; let it know what our Lord knew, secret vigils of 
devotion ; let it gaze into God's face in the way in which 
Christ did, and it wiU be found that every mouth will be 
stopped, and every soul made guilty before God. Mere 
Natural Theology can point out the fact of guilt, but can- 
not provide the adequate means of deliverance from it. 

If I had only Natural Theology to guide me, I should 
say that the light of Nature does point directly to the 
need of a Eedeemer; that the necessity of a ransom 
is written in the very constitution of things. Natural 
Theology is a mere torso without the Atonement. It 
points onward and upward, and enlarges our agony unless 
we find the Christ at last. It does teach that we must be 
delivered from the love of sin and the guilt of it ; it does 
not show us how we are to be delivered from the guilt of 
it. Natural Theology points out the necessity of freedom 
from guilt ; it does not point out the remedy that meets 
the necessity. 
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Christianity turns in the lock of a scientific Natural 
Theology. Make Natural Theology broad, make it severe, 
put into it all the wards of a lock of the most complicated 
structure, if you please. It will be found that the Chris- 
tian doctrines of the Incarnation, of the New Birth, of the 
Atonement, turn in that lock. Key and lock are seen at 
last to be parts of one construction. Natural Theology 
and revealed theology, like key and lock, so match each 
other and explain each other, that we feel sure that he 
who made the lock also made the key. Eelated to each 
other as vestibule and temple, and the fitness of the one 
to the other, prove that the two had one architect. 

Let me ask, at this sacred point in my discussion, and 
on the very height of this long course of thought to which 
you have listened so patiently, whether, in the domain of 
natural religion, when we yield to &od utterly, a light 
comes into the soul that will enable us to tell what Scrip- 
tures are inspired ? May we judge inspiration because 
ourselves possessed of something like inspiration ? Keshub 
Chunder Sen thought this was the case. He developed 
what he believed to be a divine consciousness, and it was 
to him a touchstone of aU truth in the Vedas, in the Koran, 
in the Bible. Without objective evidence he thought he 
had some secret within him which could teach him what 
is inspired and what is not. 

It is evident that even the Christian consciousness, de- 
veloped within the spheres of our holy faith itself, cannot 
touch all the points of religious truth. A distinction must 
be made between the doctrines common to natural and 
revealed theology, and those peculiar to revealed. Many 
doctrines are common to both spheres, some are peculiar 
to revelation. How can I know by Christian conscious- 
ness whether the doctrine of the Trinity is the truth or 
not? How can I know by the Christian consciousness 
whether the Resurrection is a fact or not? How can I 
know by any witness of the Spirit whether the angels ^^^ 
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in heaven or not? How can I know whether our first 
parents fell or not, and whether there is a connection or 
not between the sin of our first parents and our present 
low estate ? How can I know whether Christ appeared on 
earth, if I have only the witness of the consciousness 
within me ? It may be that, by the Christian conscious- 
ness, I am qualified to affirm that the pure in heart, and 
peacemakers, and those who hunger and thirst for right- 
eousness are blessed. The beatitudes may be understood in 
the depths of conscience, but the great historic facts attest- 
ing truths peculiar to revealed religion must be established 
•by historic proof. The doctrines peculiar to revelation must 
be supported by both external and internal evidence, other- 
wise we have no right to receive them as the bases cf reli- 
■ gion. The Christian consciousness has no direct application 
to the truths not common to natural and revealed religion. 
Is it true that, when we assume Christianity to be true, 
:and live in accordance with it, we become possessed of 
.such sensitiveness of soul that when we touch a doctrine 
ive know whether it is of God ? There is a sense in which 
the spiritually-minded discern spiritual truth, but spiritual 
truth is not all truth. Many historic points must be dis- 
cussed historically even at the bar of the most enlightened 
Christian consciousness. As the aesthetically trained per- 
ceive best aesthetic truth, so the spiritually trained perceive 
best spiritual truth. To affirm that, because my en- 
lightened or Christian consciousness is not quite satisfied 
with this doctrine or that, which is clearly revealed, I may 
reject it as no part of inspiration, is to arrogate an authority 
for the human spirit entirely beyond its capacity. Pre- 
cisely this conceit is one of the most fascinating and fatal 
sources of mystic and individualistic errors in current theo- 
logical discussion. 

The Christian consciousnessi, what is it ? Why, it is that 
high spiritual mood of feeling, and that devout judgment 
in which Christians agi'ee age after age. Yes, but Chris- 
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tians have not agreed. Here are the Protestant and the 
Bomish section of Christianity. Protestants hold that the 
Eomanists have taught error, and yet will, not affirm that 
Eomanists cannot be Christians. Who are Christians? 
We must narrow the sphere of the Christian consciousness- 
to the select Christians of the world, the real Christians. 
Who are the real ? The principle of the Christian con- 
sciousness has been developed upward in the Church until 
it ends in Papal Infallibility. The Church is infallible, 
the Synods are infallible, the Pope is infallible, so we hear. 
But, developing the principle downward toward indi- 
vidualism, we come to the doctrine, which is now fre- 
quently proclaimed by latitudinarian mystics, that any 
spiritually enlightened man may know what is and what 
is not inspired in the New Testament A fals3 idea of 
the Christian consciousness may become a most arrogant 
tyrant. It is the individualistic Pope. 

To substitute the Christian consciousness, in any sense, 
for adequately attested revelation and the scientific study 
of it, is the wildest insanity. I maintain that only the 
strictly self-evident truths, only the axiomatic principles- 
of reason, only the plain deliverances of our organic 
instincts are to be taken as God's voice within us. I grant 
that conscience does infallibly point out the character of 
motives ; but conscience and consciousness are two things. 
It is now too frequently held, not merely that the conscience 
knows infallibly whether motives are good or bad, but that 
our whole moral nature, acting under the influences of high 
spiritual training, may come to know what is religious 
truth and what is not. It may know, for instance, as we 
are told, whether all men are to be saved or not. It seems 
to us fitting that all men should be saved, therefore, any 
assertion of the Scriptures that some men are to be lost, 
we are to reject as of no authority, or at least, of not 
sufficient authority to override that of the Christian con- 
csiousness. We must learn \o think in the spirit of 
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Christianity, even if we deny the very words of Christ 
So a mystical, frivolous, dreaming superficiality in theology 
occasionally teaches. No sane theologian, no balanced 
man of any school has ever deliberately taught, so far as I 
know, that the Christian consciousness is a higher authority 
. than God's word adequately attested as such. It is true 
that God's word must be found in harmony with axiomatic 
truth. It must be shown that axiomatic propositions 
nowhere come into conflict with the utterances of whatever 
claims to be God's word. But beyond the axiomatic prin- 
ciples or the intuition, strictly so-called, we have no right 
to affirm that there is a light within us co-ordinate in 
authority with revelation. 

In the great and heroic ages, the severe truths of God's 
word have approved themselves to the Christian conscious- 
ness ; in the weak and foppish ages they have not. No one 
age is deep or broad enough to touch all points of revealed 
truth.. The Christian consciousness of no one age is a 
«ufiicient guide to religious truth. Many ages are not 
broad and deep enough to sound the abysses of revelation. 
Sometimes one aspect of truth has commended itself to the 
Christian consciousness and sometimes another, just as in 
the individual life we now feel deeply certain truths and 
now others. The whole trend of the ages is not enough 
to measure the scops of revelation. "While spiritual truth 
is spiritually discerned, there is a set of truths peculiar to 
revelation which we must take on the authority of revela- 
tion as supernaturally attested. 

What is ordinarily called the Christian consciousness 
would say that God ought not to have permitted sin. He 
has permitted it. If asked previous to the Creation, 
whether an Infinitely Perfect Being would permit sin, I 
.-should answer No ; but I find that an Infinitely Perfect 
Being has permitted sin ; therefore I know what assumes 
to be the Christian consciousness has misled me on one 
point. It may do so on others. 
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If you assure me that the Christian consciousness 
requires us to believe that there is a probation after death, 
and that if we do not believe this we do not cherish worthy- 
ideas of God's eternal providence, I reply that the same 
Christian consciousness, if unflinchingly interrogated, would 
tell me that God ought not to have permitted sin at all. 
If I am to follow the Christian consciousness, as it is often 
defined, I must assert that there is no evidence that the 
universe is under a good government. I may become a 
pessimist, and believe that this is the worst of all possible 
worlds, if I follow merely the latest conceit of culture, and 
affirm that my conception of what ought to be should govern 
in everything my conception of what Omniscience and 
Omnipotence ought to do in the creation of the world. 

Let us become Christoceatric in our studies and thus, 
in our lives. Let us be humble, in spite of being citizens 
of a modern age. Let us remember how cheap and frivolous 
our time is, compared with many a century behind us. 
Let usy in spiritual things, sit at the feet of the Supreme 
Teacher of religious truth. The true Christian conscious- 
ness can be developed only while we lie where the beloved 
disciple did, in the bosom of Christ himself. In Natural 
Theology, Christ, as man at his climax, is the Way, the 
Truth, and the Life. He who lies in Christ's bosom, and he 
only, is fit to arrange the-theology of the future. 

Duty done, the sonl's fireside, 
Blest who makes its isgle wide ; 
He who hath it hath no chill, 
And may have it whoso will. 

Love of love, so vast its grasp, 
Only God can ronnd it clasp 
Ooly He can still as qnite. 
Hungering for the Infinite. 

Lo, the Maker, greater He, 
Better than His works must be; 
Of the works the lowest stair 
Thought can scale, bat fainteth there. 

Thee, with all our strength and heart, 
God, we love for what Thoa art ; 
Ravished we, obedient now, 
Only, only perfect Thou I 
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Kant's cold categorical imperative ; Goethe's, Carlyle's 
Emerson's natural supernaturalism are not the highest re- 
ligion to which we can aspire in the name of science. 
What duty is, what natural or revealed rehgion may 
become, what the theology of the better ages that beckon 
to us from afar is to teach can be adequately learned only 
while the forehead is on the bosom of Christ. 
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THE POSTLUDE. 

THE NEW CONGREGATIONAL CREED^LETTERS FROM 
DR. ALDEN, PROFESSOR KARR, PROFESSOR PHELPS 
PROFESSOR PARK, AND OTHERS. 

Mr. Cook, at the close of his lecture, took up again the subject 
of the New Congregational Creed, which he discussed at length 
on a previous occasion, and criticised severely. He enforced 
his expressed opinions by reading letters from Dr. Alden and 
Professor Karr, members of the Commission, who refused to 
sign the Creed, giving the reasons of their refusal and of their 
objections to the document as it has been put forth. These 
letters contain the first public statements from these gentlemen 
upon the subject. They are published below, together with im- 
portant letters on the Creed from the Rev. Dr. Thompson, the 
Bev. Dr. Plumb and the Rev. Dr. Webb, of Boston ; and from 
Professor Park and Professor Phelps. The following is Dr. 
Alden's letter : 

Boston, March 21st, 1884. 
" Rev. Joseph Cook : 

'* Dear Sib, — In response to your request that I will give to 
the public my reasons, as one of the Creed Commission, for not 
authorising my name to be appended to the declaration of faith 
recently recommended to the Congregational churches, I en- 
close a copy of the letter which I sent to the Secretary of the 
Commission. It is as follows : 

" ' Mt Dear Brother, — The statement of doctrine, a copy 
of which has been forwarded to me for signature, seems to 
me seriously defective in the following particulars : 

'< * 1. In omitting in article 1, after the words * one God,' a 
definite recognition of his attributes and tri-unity, in some such 
phrase as the following : ^ infinite in all perfections, the Father, 
^ he Son, and Holy Spirit' 

" * 2. In omitting in article 6 the important word ' expiatory ' 
before the word * sacrifice.' This, as an omission, is particularly 
significant, inasmuch as ' expiatory ' is used in the Declaration 
of Faith of 1865. 
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'^'3 In fomitting in article 11, in relation to baptism of 
* believers and tbeir children/ after the word * children/ the 
words * as a seal of the new covenant/ some recognition of ' the 
covenant ' being regarded by many of our ministers and churches 
as essential to their acceptance of infant baptism. 

'"4. In omitting in article 12 some phrase which will de- 
clare our belief that the issues of the final judgment are decided 
during the present life on earth, perhaps the following after 
' the issues of which/ viz : ' being determined by the deeds done 
in the body.' 

'' ' 5. I am obliged to add that the ' confession of faith ' sug- 
gested for recommendation to churches as a form of admission 
is also seriously deficient, as it appears to me, in what has been 
regarded as very important by our churches, a concise state- 
ment of the essential doctrines of our faith, including the tri- 
unity of God, the expiatory Atonement and the decisive issues 
of the final judgment, emphasising *• everlasting death,' as well 
as ' everlasting life.' These are all omitted from the confession 
suggested. It is also a matter worthy of consideration whether 
' resurrection of the hody ' ' should be retained in the creed 
which is required for admission to a church, when it is carefully 
changed to * resurrection of the dead ' in the larger creed. 

'* ' I understand at the meeting of the Commission at Syra- 
cuse it was voted that whatever confession should be proposed 
for a brief statement for a church, would be sent to every 
member of the Commission for suggestions and criticisms 
before it was adopted. It is now sent out simply to be signed 
or declined, with no opportunity for suggestions. It seems to 
me that the ordinary confessions of faith usually adopted by 
our churches are far superior to the one here recommended, 
and, if the latter should be adopted in their place, our churches 
have made a decided lapse backward. This is the more im- 
portant to consider, as the Commission volunteer this recommen- 
dation as a confession of faith for local churches, and were not 
requested by the council to do it. To warrant this additional 
recommendation, therefore, the paper should be one of superior 
excellence, which it can hardly claim to be. 

" * I am sorry that I am obliged to write this letter, and 
decline to authorise my signature to the proposed * Statement ' ; 
but the reasons given seem to me, to compel it. I am very 
much mistaken, also, if, in these strictures I do not represent a 
large number both of ministers and members of our churches.' 

'* ' I will only add that in prosecuting the inquiries which led 
to the decision given above, I consulted a considerable number 
of representative brethren in the ministry in relation to what 
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oaght properly to be included in an historic statement of the 
doctrinal faith of our Congregational churches; and as the re- 
sult of their excellent suggestions I have prepared a revised 
edition of the declaration of faith, a copy of which I enclose. 

'' 'It is possible that some of the suggestions included in this 
revised declaration of faith may commend themselves to those 
who, for various reasons, will desire to amend the statement of 
doctrine already given to the public. It will certainly be in 
accordance with the spirit of our Congregational churches, 
should some of them prefer a more full utterance than others, 
in giving our public testimony to what we regard the great 
scriptural and historic doctrines of our faith. Let us see to it 
that we none of us surrender this freedom of utterance which 
our fathers obtained for us at a costly price ; let us be sure, 
also, that we accord the same freedom to all our brethren, and 
if -we must differ, as honest Christian men, decided in their own 
convictions, sometimes in this imperfect world must differ, let 
us by all means differ genially. — I remain, yours respectfully, 

"*E. K. Aldbn.'" 

The following is the Revised Creed, accompanying Dr. 
Alden's letter. The italicised portions show the places in which 
it differs from the form recommended by the Creed Commis- 
sion. 

"a declaration of faith. 

" I. We believe in one God, infinite in all perfectiom, the 
Father, the Son, and the Holy Spirit ; 

''In the Father Almighty, Maker of heaven and earth, and 
of all things visible and invisible ; 

*f In the Only-Begotten Son, Jesus Christ, our Lord, who is 
of one substance with the Father ; by whom all things were 
made, and continue to exist ; 

"In the Holy Spirit, the Giver of life, who is sent from the 
Father and the Son, and who, together with the Father and the 
Son, is to be worshipped and glorified. 

" II. We believe that the providence of God, by which He 
executes His eternal purposes in the government of the world, 
extends to all persons and all events ; yet so that the freedom 
and responsibility of man are not impaired, and sin is the act 
of the creature alone. 

"III. We believe that man was made in the image of God, 
that he might know, love, obey, and enjoy Him for ever ; that 
our first parents, by disobedience, fell under the righteous 
divine condemnation ; and that^ as a consequence of this apostays. 
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all ihtir descendants are so alienated from God that there iis no 
salvation from the guilt and power of sin except through God's 
redeeming, regenerating and sanctifying grace. 

" IV. We believe that God, who is Love, would have all men 
return to Him ; that to this end He has made Himself known 
not only through the works of NAture, the course of His provi- 
dence and the consciences of men, but also through supernatural 
revelations made especially to a chosen people, and above all, 
when the fullness of time was come, through Jesus Christ His 
Son. 

"V. We believe that the Scriptures of the Old and New 
Testaments are the infallible record of God's revelation of 
Himself in the work of redemption, being written by men under 
the special inspiration of the Holy Spirit ; that they are able 
to make wise unto salvation, and that they constitute the only 
authorative standard by which religious teaching and human 
conduct are to be regulated and judged. 

'* VI. We believe that the love of God to sinful men has 
found its highest expression in the redemptive work of His Son ; 
who became man, uniting His divine nature with cTur human 
nature in one person; who was tempted like other men, yet 
without sin ; who by his humiliation, His holy obedience. His 
sufferings, His vicarioiis death on the cross, and his resurrec- 
tion, became a perfect Redeemer ; and whose expiatory sacrifice 
of Himself for the sins of the world declares the righteousness 
and compassion of God, and is the sole and sufficient ground of 
forgiveness and of reconciliation with Him. 

" VII. We believe that Jesus Christ, after he had risen 
from the dead, ascended into Heaven, where, as the one medi- 
ator between God and man, he carries forward His work of 
saving men ; that the Holy Spirit is sent to convict of sin, and 
to lead to repentance and faith ; and that those who through 
renewing grace turn to righteousness, and trust in Jesus Christ 
as their Redeemer, were chosen in him be/ore the foundation of 
the world, receive for his sake the forgiveness of their sins, and 
are made the children of God. 

•*VIII. We believe that those who are thus justified and 
regenerated, grow in grace through fellowship with Christ, the 
indwelling of the Holy Spirit, and obedience to the truth ; that 
a holy life is the certain fruit and indispensable evidence of 
saving faith ; and that the believer's continuance in a holy life 
is cusured by the preserving grace of God. 

" IX. We believe that Jesus Christ came to establish among 
men the kingdom of love, righteousness, peace, and joy in the 
Holy Spirit ; that to Jesus Christ, who is the sole head of this 
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kingdom, Christians are directly responsible in faith and cob« 
duct ; and that to Him all have immediate access without 
mediatorial or priestly intervention. 

. '' X. We believe that the spiritual Church of Christ com- 
prises all true believers ; that it is the duty of believers to 
associate themselves in local and visible churches for the confes- 
sion of Christ before men, for the maintenance of worship, for 
the observance of the sacraments, for the promotion of spiritual 
growth and fellowship, and for the conversion of men ; that 
these churches, under the guidance of the Holy Scriptures, and 
in conference with one another, may severally determine their 
organization, statements of belief and forms of worship, may 
appoint and set apart their own ministers, and should co-operate 
in the work which Christ has committed to them for the further- 
ance of the Gospel throughout the world. 

''XI. We believe that Christ has appointed but two sacra- 
ments: Baptism, to be administered to believers and their 
children, as a seal of the new covenant, and a sign of cleansing 
from sin, of union to Christ, and of the promised gift of the 
Holy Spirit; and the Lord's Supper, to be administered to 
visible believers, as a memorial of His atoning death, and a 
means whereby He affirms and strengthens the spiritual union 
and communion of believers with Himself. 

" XII. We believe that the Lord's Day, the Christian Sab- 
bath, should be observed as a day of holy rest and worship. 

" XIII. We believe that the kingdom of Christ will prevail 
over all the earth ; and we look for the coming of the Lord 
Jesus Christ, the resurrection of the dead, both of the Just and 
the unjust, the end of the world, and the final judgment, the issues of 
which will be determined by the deeds done in the body; so that 
the wicked shall go away into everlasting punishment, and the 
righteous into everlasting life. 

The following is the letter of Professor Karr, of the Hart- 
ford Theological Seminary, editor of the theological works of 
Prof. Henry B. Smith : 

" Hartford Theological Semut art. 
"March 2 1st, 1884. 
*' Mr. Joseph Cook : 

" My Dear Sir, — I have yours of yesterday, asking if I am 
at liberty to state the reasons why I did not sign the paper 
which has been recently presented by the Creed Commission. 
On inquiry I find that other members of the Comission agree 
with me in the impression that the transactions of the body are 
to be regarded as confidential. So that I cannot give aoy 
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reasons which would involve a reference to the proceedings of 
the Commission in their sessions. 

" This much I can say, and perhaps ought to say. When 
the question of signing or not signing was to be met, I found 
myself differing from several members of the Commission on 
this question : How will this document be interpreted ? I in- 
cline to think that a number of gentlemen supposed it would 
be regarded as a catholic and irenic statement, made in langu- 
age free from theological technicalities, of what has been 
commonly held by our faithful ministers and believing people. 
My own opinion was that it would be understood as favouring 
the latitudinarianism which is seeking recognition among us, 
rather than as simply restating, in plainer terms, what has 
always been received and preached in our body. Having this 
anticipation of what the effect of the paper would be, I could 
not sign it. I am told that a circular sent to members of the 
Commission, by Dr. Alden, giving his objections to the Creed, 
has come into your hands. I am free to say that all the amend- 
ments which he urged, and more, were, first or last, asked for 
by me. But we all understand that the final result of our work 
could not conform to all the views of any one member of the 
Commission, and, at the last, I was willing to yield my own 
preferences in every point sav^e one. You will notice that 
certain statements in the document can be understood as com- 
prehending what is generally held among us, but that there is 
in one article an omimon^ which no interpretation can supply. 
For example, Christ's sacrifice of Himself can be understood 
as a comprehensive statement of his expiatory work. So the 
Scripture, having been written by men who were * under the 
special guidance of the Holy Spirit ' can be understood to in- 
clude the fact of the plenary inspiration of the Bible. But in 
the last article there is no assertion that the judgment will have 
respect to men a^ccording to the things which they have done in 
the body. In the present state of the public mind, I could not 
sign a creed which maintidined silence on that point. £ feel 
that the insertion of such a statement is required for two 
reasons : First, its intrinsic importance, inasmuch as a failure 
to assert this, whzn, men are denying it, results in taking from 
the Bible all its strenuousness ; and, secondly, its decisive in- 
fluence on the interpretation of the rest of the paper, inasmuch 
as, with that clause included, it would be plain that the whole 
paper is to be understood as a catholic and irenic, but not at all 
as a latitudinarian document. 

^' But now permit me to say again that I have personal 
knowledge of the fact that some gentlemen who signed the 
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paper and who are as zealoas for the truth of the Gospel as 
any of us can be, accepted the whole as it stands, in the belief 
that it could not be misunderstood. 

'* Faithfully yours, 

"W. S. KARR." 

The Rev. Dr. A. C. Thompson, of Boston, writes : 

**No. 1, Lin wood-street, Boston, 
"March 21st, 1884. 
" Rbv. Joseph Cook : 

" Drab Sir, — In reply to your favour just received, asking 
a brief opinion regarding the new Congregational Creed, I 
would say that as concerns human depravity, the Divine purposes, 
the Trinity, and the Atonement, this document seems to me to 
be less in accord with the Word of Ood than the average 
existing creeds of our churches ; while it leaves the door open 
for anyone to hold and teach the unscriptural and dangerous 
dogma of probation after death. Hence, whatever its excel- 
lences in other respects, I 'should regret to hear of its being 
adopted by any church. 

" Very truly yours, 

" A. C. THOMPSON." 

The Rev. Dr. A. H. Plumb wrote as follows : 

** 92, Seaver-street, Roxbury, Boston, Mass., 
"March 24th, 1884. 
" Rbv. Joseph Cook : 

**Mt Dcar Sib, — ^The New Creed is far more explicitly 
orthodox than some of the ' New Departure ' men would write. 
Leading journals can no longer say endless punishment is not 
now taught by the denomination. 

" The omissions and ambiguities of the statement, however, 
on depravity, inspiration, atonement, and second probation yield 
too much to the demands of an inconsiderable faction. 

" The reasons why so many of our best men have signed it, 
or on the whole approved it, seem to me to be : 

" 1. Its ambiguities on Inspiration, Atonement, etc , they 
can interpret in a free' orthodox sense. 

^* 2. Its omissions they consent to for the sake of peace, 
because, while they have no sympathy whatever with 'New 
Departure ' views, they are witling to be silent concerning them, 
thinking they will soon die out, unaware, apparently of the 
vigour with which they are being pushed, or else Strangely 
apathetic to the fact 

" Doubtless, many of them would prefer and would gladly 
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sign a more explicit creed, especially if they should see that, 
under this oae, men go on teaching that there may be a second 
probation from death to the judgment, that the Bible sanctions 
moral wrong, that the apostles sometimes taught error, that 
Christ was, perhaps, mistaken in some of his statements, and 
that he did not know that the Old Testament, which he com- 
mended, was unworthy of trust. 

** The churches loathe such teaching. 

" We can have a better creed, and it would command a wider 
and more hearty assent. 

" Respectfully, A. H. PLUMB." 

The Rev. Dr. E. B. Webb wrote as follows : 

" Boston, March 21st, 1884, 

" Mt Dear B bother, — In answer to your note let me say, 
I have great respect for the ability and piety, for the intellectual 
grasp and spiritual discernment of the brethren who have issued 
this Creed. But they were set, as it seems to me, to do an 
impossible task. How can two walk together except they be 
agreed? How can opinions which differ fundamentally be 
brought into a living unity? 

'^ It cannot be offensive to these brethren if I say what I 
believe, that this document does not express the real belief of 
any of them. It is not historic. It is not the expression of 
any one school or class. And I must add, it is not scriptural . 
that is, it is not a creed evolved from the inspired Word of God. 
A document may not be unscriptural, so far as it goes, but it 
may stop short of that which is essential. A few additional 
sentences, or words even, would change the whole aspect and 
spirit and tone of these twelve articles, and make them, as it 
seems to me, much more scriptural and vitaL And I do not 
despair of seeing many of these brethren come out and sign a 
creed which will be much more full of inspired thought and 
sentiment, and much more closely connected with the past, and 
much more expressive of their own hearts. 

*' The very fdct that men holding such different published 
views, united in signing the New Creed, leads me to distrust it 
Even if I could not detect the composition at the first glance, 
I should be sure that the iron and the clay are there. 

^' That this document, as others have said, is up to the level 
of present thought, and fairly represents the aggregate unsettled 
belief of to-day, I do not much doubt. But my understanding 
of revelation, from which the creed of the Christian should be 
made, is that it represents God's thought. And I want some- 
thing that has less of compromise and more of the direct, 
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incisive teaching of Jesus and of Paul and of Moses in it. I 
want a chart for my guidance that is made from the undisturbed 
observation of the fixed and steady lights of heaven, and not 
from a compromise of opinions. 

" And then I object to such tremendous omissions ; openings 
high and wide through which a camel, laden with a good share 
of the imported and improved speculations of the day, can walk 
erect The very first questions which an aroused and inquiring 
soul would ask are not ans\^ered. I can miss many things from 
a sermon and not complain. But in a standard of belief one 
has a right to know whether the Atonement is ' expiatory ' or 
scenic ; whether ' every high priest taken from among men is 
ordained for men in things pertaining to God, that he may offer 
both gifts and sacrifices for sins,' or to make a governmental 
display. One has a right to know whether the issues of the 
judgment are based on the deeds done in the body or on the 
further trial of an after probation. 

** The effect of the document, as it seems to me, will be 10- 
lower our views of sin. to make those who reject Christ and 
continue unrepentant feel a little easier and safer, and to en- 
courage indifference and procrastination. And these are things 
which no good man wishes to do. Water needs no help to run 
down hill; and human nature, enervated by sin, is sure to 
descend low enough, without the indorsement or assistance of 
an emasculated creed. I do hope that the churches will not 
hasten to adopt this document as their creed. Let us wait a 
little for the sober second thought. 

** Yours very truly, 

"E. B. WEBB." 

While reading Dr. Alden's and Professor Karr's letters, Mr. 
Cook stated that all the substantial points of the information 
they contain had been in his hands when he spoke on the Creed, 
March 17th ; and yet that he had been accused by The Congre- 
gationalist of speaking then from sheer surmise and mere- 
rumour. He was not at liberty, on the previous occasion, to 
make known the sources of his information. One of the 
members of the Creed Commission had now authorised him to- 
say that the addition of the words, '* in this present life," or 
'* determined by the things done in the body," was suggested as 
an improvement of the Creed in its article in relation to the 
final judgment. This addition was candidly considered, and, 
for reasons satisfactory to the majority, respectfully declined. 
^ This,'' said Mr, Cook, ** is what I mean when I say these 
words were voted down." The same was true of other amend- 
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ments, which Professor Karr's letter shows that he suggested. 
Mr. Cook said he had no thought of accusing the CommissioE^ 
of using unworthy methods of securing a majority vote^ 
although he had expressed regret that much of the discussion 
on the Creed was conducted by mere correspondence, and that 
a considerable temptation existed in some cases to strain cour* 
tesy for the sake of peace. In further reply to The Congrega- 
tionalist of March 20th, Mr. Cook said : 

" The New Creed is a landmark, chiefly because it is a land- 
slide. The plain fact is that the majority of the Commission 
recommend, *for the use of the churches,' a creed which, 
besides lax views on the Atonement and Inspiration, allows the 
teaching of future probation. All this appears on the slightest 
inspection of the document. To do this is a wild act for con- 
servative and scholarly men. It gives wild joy to latitudinarians. 
Already it divides the denomination. I have heard one of the 
Commission, who signed the New Creed, say, since he signed 
it, that future probation is a deadly heresy. In one who takes' 
this attitude a signature to this Creed is inexplicable. The 
public will lose confidence in the judgment, if it does not in 
the integrity, of men who thus contradict themselves. 

Unsurpassed on either side the sea as a historian of Congre- 
gationalism, and as an authority on its ecclesiastical polity, the 
editor of The Congregationalist has most honourably maintained 
the interests of orthodoxy against the new latitudinarians who 
favour the hypothesis of probation after death. Funds pain- 
fully gathered and prayerfully dedicated in a better generation 
than ours to the support of the opposite views are now being 
used in the oldest theological seminary of the United States to 
keep in place at least two or three professors who openly favour 
the hypothesis of probation after death. The editor of The- 
Congregationalist, at the cost of not a little personal obloquy, 
has manfully resisted this great mischief and wrong. Up to 
within a few weeks he has distinguished himself by opposing 
the hypothesis of probation after death as unfounded and danger- 
ous. He now signs and recommends to the churches a creed 
through which any believer in future probation can drive a coach 
and four. Did he find that the Creed Commission was likely to 
dissolve because unable to agree, unless its conservative members 
made concessions to its latitudinarian members, on this high 
and sacred matter ? Did he fear the public effect of such a 
failure to the denomination and religion ? Better no deliverance 
from the Creed Commission than a poisoned deliverance. Did 
he think the new latitudinarianism a passing cloud, likely to 
vanish speedily ? He is too close a student of current events 
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to be of that opinion. Did he think the Commission was 
appointed not to declare what the denomination ought to believe, 
but what they do believe % Did he think that the latter was 
determined merely by ascertaining in what the Commission 
<;ould agree 1 It cannot be that so narrow a view of its duties 
was taken by a Commission appointed with powers to " prepare, 
in the form of a creed or catechism, or both, a simple, clear 
and comprehensive exposition of the truths of the glorious 
Gospel of the blessed Grod for the instruction and edification 
of our churches." Did he, as a means of keeping the Com- 
mission from dissolving without result, lay hold of the words 
of the Burial Bill Declaration on eschatology, and adopt them 
in the New Creed as a happy escape from a grave dilemma ? 
Did he overlook the fact that the Burial Bill Declaration 
reaffirms great historic declarations which forbid the teaching 
of probation after death ? Did he think that the words on 
oschatology from the Burial Bill Declaration would retain their 
meaning if separated from the reaffirmations which connect 
that document with the Westminster formularies ? Did he 
think he had received their substance when he grasped only 
their shadow ? He is too good a historical scholar to do that. 
Whatever his motives may have been, and not doubting that 
they were honourable, it is certain that he recommends to the 
ohurches a Creed which allows the teaching of second probation. 
On Somerset-street we seem to have a somersault editor. God 
grant that this may be appearance only and not reality ! But 
the appearance needs explanation. He lately put to the friends 
of Constitutional Prohibition in Massachussetts three public 
questions. He had a right to do so. I now venture to put to 
him three public questions, in the answers to which all American 
Congregationalists would be much interested. 

1. Does he deny that a believer in second or continued or 
future probation may sign the New Creed ? 

2. Does he think it wise to admit to pulpits, pews, Sunday- 
schools, and theological chairs all errors in religious and the- 
ological teaching that the New Creed does not repudiate ? 

3. If so, how does he reconcile his present position with 
that which he has so honourably occupied in relation to the 
Andover Controversy and the New Departure? 

Mr. Cook also read the following letters : 

"Andover, March 24th, 1884. 

*' My Dear Mr. Cook, — It appears to me that the objections 
advanced against the new Congregational Creed are insuperable. 
When interpreted according to the laws of the English language 
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it is iadefiaite, and fails to include certain views of truth which 
ought to be made prominent, and fails to exclude certain errors 
which ought to be positively condemned. It will be regarded 
as favouring, rather than opposing, that latitudinarian theology 
which threatens to impair the unity and the usefulness of the 
Congregational churches. It is decisive enough with regard to 
distinctive Congregationalism in its less important features, but is 
altogether too indecisive with regard to those great truths which 
the historic creeds of the Congregationalists have been designed 
to maintain. I cannot regard the sjprii of the New Creed as 
adapted to meet the needs of the present age. It seems to 
portend a decline in doctrinal preaching and in missionary zeal. 
In my opinion the general acceptance of the Creed as a 
denominational standard would be a calamity. 

''EDWARDS A. PARK.'' 

" Andover, March 22nd, 1884. 

" My Dear Mb. Cook, — ^The following expresses, as briefly 
as I can put it, my view of the New Creed. It is with great 
reluctance that I differ from the eminent fathers and brethren 
who have framed it. 

*' A creed, designed as a testimony of a large body of believers, 
and as a test of the orthodoxy of its clergy, ought, in my 
judgment, to be framed on several principles, of which two are 
indispensable, viz. : 

" First. It should conserve with extreme care all those " 
essential doctrines which the faith of the Church, as expressed 
in preceding historic creeds, has held for ages as the truth of 
God. No surrender should be made of any such doctrine. No 
backward step should be taken for the sake of making room 
for novelties, or harmonising varieties of opinion. 

" Secondly. The creed should be eminently a creed of the 
time, and for its time, in the courage with which it opposes 
those errors which threaten the faith of the Church at the 
period at which the creed is framed. It should resist these errors 
by the deflniteness with which it emphasises the opposing truths. 
An irenic creed which dispenses with this polemic outlook can 
never be timely. There is never a time when truth is not 
threatened by errors peculiar to the age. A creed which 
ignores them invites them. 

** Tested by these principles, the Creed now offered for our 
adoption seems to me defective. I do not And in it, in sufficient 
force, either the conservative element, as related to the past, 
or the aggressive element, as related to the present. The 
Church has held, for ages, certain beliefs respecting the Word 
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of God, the Atonement, and eternal retribution, which appear 
to me essential beliefs. The great confessions of the past have 
so regarded them. They have been gained at great cost. Yet 
some of these beliefs this Greed ignores. Its deliverance on 
those three doctrines, therefore, is weak. So far, we suffer a 
positive and lamentable loss. The opponents of our faith 
reasonably welcome it as their gain. 

" Further, on those three doctrines errors are afloat at present 
which are disastrous in their tendency, yet fascinating to the 
natural heart. If generally accepted they must enervate the 
Gospel as a working force in our pulpits. Those errors this 
confession by its reticence tolerates, and so far encourages. In 
this respect it fails to defend the faith of the time against the 
errors of the time. As a whole, it seems to me to express an 
amiable desire to harmonize numbers, and to make room for 
varieties, rather than a stout purpose to vindicate truth and to 
resist falsehood. 

'* The times appear to me to call for a creed made of more 
positive material, and wielded with a more aggressive aim. 
Never, in the years that have passed under my observation, has. 
there been a time when a really powerful confession of our 
faith could have dune so much good, or a weak one so much 
evil as now. ** Yours truly, 

*' AUSTIN PHELPS.'' 
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